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ADVERTISEMENT. 



as world bin want of nianj kinds of books: some are 
qnittte to parsae onr studies, and some aie requiiite to in- 
ilge our amusements : and since there are persons who, 
len they lead ohlj for entertainment, wish to meet with 
rioos matters, and not nkworth j of the cnriosit j of a 4Dan 
letters, it is proper we slundd be provided with books 
Hch, witliont ezactuig severe tliinluog, or l>dng devoted to 
iiiBg sobjctcts, may readily afford us iastractife recreations. 
r this desiqjlplkm^ 9i books the editor letters huaself the 
eseiit votaaiift wiil be found, and that a pwiMal of it will 
ord his readers both profit and delight. ^ 



THE 

DIORAMA OF LIFE. 



GUIDO. 

This artist was so handsome, that L^vfis Gariiaeci 
made use of him as^his model when he had to pcuiit 
an angel. " 

Guido's ideas of heaaty wer« taken from one of 
the daughters in the celebrated aneient statue of 
Niobe. He was one day applied to by a painter, to 
know how he had acquired his ideas of bifeauty.: A 
day was fixed, and the painter came to see him> and 
found him sitting with his colour-grinder, one of tk^ 
ugliest men that ever was seen, and painting the most 
exquisitely beautiful female head. '* See," said he, 
"when a punter has his imagination properly tltored 
with ideas of beauty, he has no occasion for any other 
model than that which you now see." 

y We other artists," said Josepino one day to Pope 
Paul V. who was examining a head of Guido with 
Urn, " We other artists paint like men ; Guido paints 
like an angel." Paul V. was much pleased to see 
Guido at work, and permitted, him to be covered in 
Ms presence. Guido used to say, *' that if the Pope 
luid not given him that liberty, he should himself 
kiive taken it, and told him that he had some infirmity 
which made it necessary for him to do so ; as such a 
Hberty was a tribute due to the honour of art." 

Guido retained no visits to the persons who came 



to see bim. " They come^'^ said he^ ''not from any 
respect to my person, but to my art." A great scho- 
lar, (Cardan,) wrote over the door of his study Temptis 
ager mens : " Time is my estate." 

Persons of talent observe every thing that occurs, 
which has the least relation to their particular pro- 
fession. Guido was once present when the Domini- 
can monks of Bologna opened a grave in which they 
found a human body, that had been long buried there, 
quite entire. When it was touched it crumbled into 
dust, as well asthe cloth which covered it ; the veil' 
of silk, however,' which wat-lfdd upon the face, re^ 
mained entire. Guido took the hint, and painted 
afterwards upon a kind of taffeta, which he had pie- 
pared in a certain way. ^ \ 

Guido received no fixed price fot his pictures ; tber 
payment he received for them he always regarded as- 
honorarium quiiditm^ an expression applied by the 
Roman law to what its lawyers received for tfaSr fees. 

Out of his punting-room Guido appeared a dif- 
ferent person to what he appeared in it. He was then 
as modest as he had been used to be haughty. This 
great painter had been once very rich, and had re- 
ceived great prices for his pictures; yet possessed 
mth the rage of play, the prisceps alea, he never 
p£unted but vriien he had lost his money. He be- 
came at last so completely impoverished by this per- 
nicious passion, that he was obliged to paint for so 
much a day, to supply himself with the common ne- 
cessaries of life. 

Mr. West, the late President of the Royal Aca- 
demy, had in his possession, the finest head that' 
Guido ever painted; it was an J^^w^Aom^, and united 
expression, drawing, and colouring in. the highest 
degree. In the opinion of an '' ingenious critic," the 
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best and tlie most candid judge of art in Europe, it 
was one of the most perfect heads that painting ever 
produced. 

THE R:VRL OF ESSEX. 

His lordship was the most accomplished nobleman 
tliis country ever produced. He was polished in his 
manners, had a fine person, was extremely humane 
and generous, an excellent man of business, learned 
himself, and an eucourager of learning in others, and 
an excellent writer in prose and Terse. 

This nobleman was tried for conspiracy against 

Queen Elizabeth, and found guilty. It is alledged 

upon this occasion that he had strong hopes of pardon 

from the irresolution which the queen seemed to dis- 

coTcr, before she signed the warrant for his execution. 

She had given him formerly a ring, which she desired 

him to send her in any emergency of this nature, and 

that it should procure his safety and protection. 

This ring was actually sent her by the Countess of 

Nottingham, who being a concealed enemy to the un- 

irtunate Earl, never delivered it ; while Elizabeth wai 

icretly fired at his obstinacy in making no application 

r mercy and forgiveness. She signed the warrant 

r his execution, she countermanded it, she agcdn 

olved on his death, and again felt a new return of 

derness. At last she gave her consent to his exe- 

'on, and was never seen to enjoy one happy day 

•e. # 

CATHARINE I. EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 

is well known that the birth of this celebrated 

m was so obscure, that she did not even know 

ithors of her existence. She remembered only 

he hod a brother ; but was ignorant where, or 

It situation he was. She became tk^ vi^i^ ^i 




Peter the Great, after having been his mistress for a 
long time ; but scarcely was she raised to this supreme 
dignity, when a remarkable circumstance happened, 
the relation of which will no doubt afford considerable 
entertainment. 

An envoy extraordinary from Poland to the court 
of Russia, returning (o Dresden, stopped at an inn 
in Courland, where he was witness to an interesting 
quarrel between one of the hostlers and several of his 
comrades, who were inebriated. One of them swore. 
much, and threatened, in a low tone of voice, to make 
his antagonists repent of their insolence, having rela- 
tions sufficiently powerful, he said, to punish them. 

The minister, surprised at the decisive manner in 
which the domestic spoke, enqmred his name and 
past condition ; and was told, that he was an unfor- 
tunate Polander, named Charles Scorowski, whose 
father, supposed to have been a gentleman of Lithuania, 
dying early, had left his son in a miserable situation, 
with a daughter, who had been for some time lost. 

This answer excited curiosity in the minister, who 
imagined he perceived, in the rustic features of this 
hostler, some resemblance to those of the Empress 
Catharine, which were nobly formed, according to 
universal report. 

This adventure struck the Polish minister so forci- 
bly, that he jocularly wrote an account of it to a friend 
who resided at the Russian court. 

It is not known how this letter fell into the hands 
of the Czar ; but it is certain that he took a memo- 
randum of it in a small book, which he always car- 
ried to assist his memory. He sent an order to Prince 
Repnin, governor of Riga, to discover Charles Sco- 
rowski ; to entice him to Riga under some fair pre- 
tence; to seize him, without offering the smallest 
insult ; and to send him, under a strong guard, to 



lie Chamber of Police, which he had ordered to re- 
ise a decree passed against this imaginary prisoner. 

This order, whidi appeared like an enigma to the 
OFemor, was punctually executed; Charles was 
fought prisoner, and the Chamber pretended to pro- 
eed against him, with all the forms of law, as against 
quarreller and a promoter of strife. He was after- 
nirds sent to court, under a guard, with the supposed 
iformations which substantiated the offence of which 
6 had been accused. 

Scorowski, under great apprehension for his fate, 
loagh he believed himself to be perfectly innocent, 
'as presented to the judge, who lengthened out the 
rocess, in order that he might more easily examine 
le prisoner, whom he had orders to sound thoroughly. 
lie better to succeed in this design, he kept spies 
round him, to catch any marked word that might 
Beape ; and private enquiries were made in Cour- 
md, which proved most clearly that tlus domestic 
ms the brother of the Empress Catharine. 

The Czar, convinced of the truth of this circum« 
tance, caused it to be intimated to Scorowski, that, 
B the judge was not disposed td treat him with much 
idulgence, he could do nothing better than present 
petition to his Sovereign ; and that the means of 
Ding this would be rendered easy, as not only access 
) the throne would be procured for him, but also 
rotectors sufficiently powerful to ensure the success 
f his requests. Peter, who had artfully contrived 
^ery thing for a scene amusing to himself, but hu- 
liliating to the pride and haughtiness of Catharine, 
mt word, that on a certain day he would go incog' 
ito to dine with Chapelow, the steward of his house- 
Did, and that after dinner he would give an audience 
) Scorowski. 

Wheu the appointed time arrived thb rustic did 

§ B 2 
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t appear intimidated at the majesty of the monai 
boldly presented his petition ; but the Czar ] 
)8t attention to his figure and appearance, 
ced him a number of questions, to which the n 
>lied with so much precision, that it appeared 
trine was really his sister. Nevertheless, to 
>ve all suspicion, the Czar left him abruptly, d< 
I that he would return next morning at the » 
ur; and this order was accompanied with a ; 
se, that in all probability he would have no cf 
be displeased with his expected sentence, 
ar, supjNng with the Empress that evening, sal 
r, '^ I dined to^ay with Chapelow, and mac 
>8t excellent repast ; I must take you thither s< 
y.^' *• Why not to-morrow P' she replied. •' B 
oiued the Czar, ** we must do as I did to-d 
'prise him when he is about to sit down to din 
d dispense with our attendants." Next day F 
1 Cathariue being accordingly at dinner with Ch; 
V, the petitioner was introduced, who approac 
ill more timidity than he had shewn before, 
ar affected not to recollect the subject of his pra 
)eating the questions of the preceding day} 
3row8ki returned the like answers. 
Uutharine, reclining on a sopha, listened with 
:atest attention ; every phrase of Scorowski vibri 
her ears ; and the Czar still more aroused her, 
ing, in a tone which indicated that he was i 
ted in the conversation, *< Catharine, attend 
it! do not you comprehend?*' Catharine on 
mged colour, her voice faultered, she could scar 
ily. ** But," added the Czar with emotion, 
1 do not comprehend, 1 do. In a word, this i 
^our brother ! — Come," said he to Charles, " 
border of her robe, and her hand in qualit 
ipress ; after which, embrace her •s your sistc 



At these words, Catharine grew quite pale; the 
power of speech forsook her ; she remained for some 
time in a state of insensibility. When she recovered, 
Pteter affectionately said, •* What great harm, then, is 
there in this adventure ? Well, I have found a brother- 
in-law ! If he is a man of merit, and has any abilities, 
we shall make something of him. Console yourself, 
then, I beg of you ; for I see nothing in all this that 
ought to give you a moment's uneasiness. We are 
now iifformed of an affair which has cost us many 
enquiries. Let us depart." 

Catharine rising up, requested to embrace her bro- 
ther ; and begged the Czar to continue his kindness 
both to him and to his sister. 

It is not known by what accident Scorowski dis- 
covered that his sister had risen to the throne. The 
emperor assigned him a house and a pension ; he was 
required to keep himself quiet, and td enjoy his for- 
tune in private. Catharine was not much pleased, 
however, with the circumstances that conduced to 
this developement. She felt herself internally hum- 
bled, by a discovery which pride and self-love con- 
sidered as a degradation to the exalted dignity of her 
station. 

LE CHEVALIER DE JARS. 

When Ch^teauneuf, the Keeper of the Seals of 
France, was arrested for treason, Chevalier de Jars, 
his intimate friend, was sent to the Bastille. Threats, 
promises, every thing was employed by the vindictive 
Richelieu to get from him the secrets of Chateauneuf. 
He was tried and condemned to death by his judges, 
on a promise that he should not suffer. He was con- 
ducted to the scaffold, where he was again solicited 
in vain to betray his friend. He had no sooner laid 
his head on the blflck, than a voice was heard crying 
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out loud, « Pardon, Pardon V* De Jars lifting up 
his head with the greatest* tranquillity, said to the 
principal magistrate who attended on the scaffold, 
<< Sir, I see through all your low and pitiful artifices ; 
you expected to draw some advantage-perhaps, from 
the fright into which the apprehension of immediate 
death might have thrown me. Another time, know 
better the persons with whom you have to do. I am, 
thank God, at present as much master of myself as 
1 ever was. I persist in saying, that M. de Chilteau- 
neuf is an honest man, and has always been a good 
subject to his sovereign." 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOYCE. 

When tills insolent and daring officer (then only a 
cornet) demanded admittance to king Charles at 
Holmby House, he said to those who guarded him, 
that bis business was to speak to the king. " From 
whom ?" demanded they. ** From myself," said Joyce ; 
at which they all burst into a fit of laughter. ** Nay," 
said he, ** it is no laughing matter ; I did not come 
hither to be advised by you. My errand is to the king, 
and speak to him I will and must." When he gained 
admittance to the king, his majesty asked him by 
whose appointment he came thither. Joyce returned 
no answer. " Let then the commissioners have their 
liberty," said his majesty, *' and give me a sight of 
your instructions." " Those," said Joyce, ** you 
shall see presently :" so drawing up the greatest and 
best part of his army into the inner court, as near as 
he could to the king, he said, ** These, Sire, are my 
instructions." The king took a view of them, and 
finding them proper men, well mounted and armed, 
said with a smile to Joyce, ** Your instructions. Sir, 
are in fair characters, and legible without spelUng.'* 
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JOSEPH HOUGH, BISHOP OF WORCESTER 

Was as amiable and excellent in private, as he was 
npright and spirited in public life. His servant having 
one day let fall a very fine barometer belonging to 
him, which he had caused to be brought into his 
drawing-room to shew to his company, the glass 
broke, and the quicksilver flew about the floor ; the 
bishop, turning round to his guests, said with a smile, 
*' I protest I never saw the quicksilver so low in all 
my life." 

He kept a very hospitable table, and was visited by 
all the gentry in his neighbourhood. A whimsical 
lady in a certain situation, with her husband, dining 
with him, was much pleased with a silver turenne 
which she saw at his table ; and on going home, was, 
or pretended to be, ill in consequence of the extreme 
desire she had for it. Remonstrances, entreaties 
were in vain, and the poor husband, for quiet's sake, 
was obliged to go to the Bishop and tell him the situa* 
tton of Ids wife. The Bishop gave him the turenne 
for his lady, and some time afterwards, when the lady 
had produced a chopping boy and was out of bed, the 
bishop sent a note to congratulate her ofher safe de- 
livery ; and to say, that he now in his turn longed for 
the turenne, which, however, should be always at 
her service, whenever she again longed for it. 

AMBROSE SPINOLA. 

This general passing through Paris, in 1604, had 
the honour of supping with Henry IV. Towards the 
end of the entertainment the king having asked him 
what particular plan of operations he meant to pursue 
in the next campaign; Spiuola gave him a faithful 
relation of his intentions ; telling him how and when 
he would begin, where he would construct a bridge 
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on the Scheldt, to lead o?ar Ids army; and where he 
proposed to ereet a small fort. la a word* he ^ sot- 
omit tiie mfamtest eireamsCuea. . Henry, wluit mm 
interested lor the! Dutch, ifamediately wrote io li» 
Prinee of Orange an aeoooat of all that'he faadlieaid» 
telling lum that he mast take etiery thing in a qaita 
contrary sense, as it was apt prohable tbst Sj^oola* 
who was suspkions of 1dm, would have.disdpsed Ida 
real designs. This aide' genetal,. however, did eteiy 
thing that he had said. He had beea free with Hcny 
IV. only beeause he was persuaded that he would not 
belie?e him. On tlda account that prinoe asid, 
«' Others deceive lue by speaking fidsehood, but^Spl* 
nola has deceived me 1^ (eUing the truth;'' 

na. WATTS. 

It was so natural for Dr. Watts, when a diild, to spoik 
in rhyme, that even at the very .time he noshed to 
avoid it, he could not ffis.&ther was displeased at 
this propensity, and threatened to whip him if he did 
not /leave off making verses. One day^ when he was 
about to put his. threat in execution, the cldld burst 
into tears, and on hu knees said, 

** Pray, &tlier, do tome pity take. 
And I will DO mott venc* make." 

DUKE or CLABBNCE. 

I 

During the Duke of Clarence's first trip to sea as 
a midshipman, on board the Prince George of 90 
guns, Admiral Digby, he had some difference with 
Mr. Start, a brother midsldpman, (now Member of 
Ptoliament for Bridport.) His highness bifevely con- 
descended to waive his d^ty, and fight his opponent 
teammn*8fa$kknf over a chest; but Mr. Start, being 
older in years, was the better man, and therefiue de? 
dined a mode of cwCestwUdi eouldaot fidlto-ba 
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to the disadvantage of his antagonist. His highness, 
strack with the generosity of Mr. Sturt, proffered his 
hand, and a reconciliation took place, which ripened 
mto the closest friendship. His highness was heard 
afterwards repeatedly to declare,' that had Start been 
a poor man's son, and continued in the navy, he would 
have solicited preferment for him in preference to 
himself. 

The first actual service in which this prince was 
engaged, was when Lord Rodney captured the Spanish 
fleet, commanded by Langara. On this occasion, 
when the English admiral's boat was manned to bring 
Langara on board. His Rojral Highness was the first 
stripped to his shirt, and at the oar ; a circumstance 
ivhich struck the Spanish Admiral so forcibly, that he 
involuntarily exclaimed, ** That nation must be in- 
vincible, where kingt^ 9<mt condescend to perform the 
office of common sailors." 



RSPORTEBS. 



When the tax on newspapers, proposed by Mr. 
Ktt in 1789, was under discussion in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Drake said that he disliked the tax, 
and would oppose it from a motive of gratitude. 
^ The gentlemen concerned in writing for them, had 
been particularly kind to him : they had made him 
deliver many well*shapen speeches, though he was con- 
vinced he had never spoken so well in his whole 
life.'' 

POWER OF ELOCUTION. 

Hooke read some passages of his Roman History to 
Onslow, the speaker of the House of Commons, who 
piqued himself upon his reading, and begged him to 
give hiB opinion of the work. The speaker answered, 
as if in a passion, ** 1 cannot tell what to think of it ; 
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it may be nonsense for any tiling I know, since your 
manner of reading has bewitched me." 

The same must have been the case with the cele- 
brated singer Senesino ; for those who had no know- 
ledge of the Italian language, nor the least relish for 
music, were fascinated with his recitations, his modu- 
lated tones, and his expressive gestures. 

Mrs. OldfiiBld, whose excellent taste and discern- 
ment, and whose long acquaintacce with the stage, 
rendered her well able to discriminate, used to say, 
" the best school she had ever known, was hearing 
Rowe read her part in his tragedies.'^ And the late 
Isaac Hawkins Brown declared, that he never felt the 
charms of Milton, until he heard his exordium read 
by Sheridan. 

Virgil pronounced his own verses with such an en- 
ticing sweetness and enchanting grace, that Julius 
Montanus, a poet who had often heard him, used to 
say, that ^* he could steal Virgil's verses, if he could 
steal his voice, expression, and gesture ; for the same 
verses that sounded so rapturously when he read them, 
were not always excellent in the mouth of another." 

Pliny the younger writing to a friend, who en- 
treated him carefully to examine whether a certain 
poem was worth publislung, says, " that without' 
opening it, he is sure it is beautiful from what he had 
heard him read, provided," he adds, ** your pronun<^ 
ciation hath not imposed upon me ; for you do, in- 
deed, read with exquisite sweetness and art ; yet I 
trust I am not so far led aside by my ears, that the 
charming cadence has entirely blunted the edge of my 
judgment. 



ORATORICAL EXPERIMENT. 



Bonaventure des Periers, in his works, relates the 
following anecdote. <* A student at law, who studied 
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it Poitiers, had tolerably improved himself in cases 
)f equity ; not that he was overburthened with learn- 
mg, but his chief defidency was a want of assurance 
ind confidence, to display his knowledge. His father 
passing by Poitiers, recommended him to read aloud, 
ind to render his memory more prompt by a continued 
exercise. To obey the injunction of his father, he 
ietermined to read at the ministry (the hall of the 
ehool of equity.) In order to obtain a certain assur- 
ince, he went every day into a garden, which was a 
'ery secret spot, being at a distance from any house, 
ind where there grew a great number of fine large 
nbbages. Thus for a long time as he pursued his 
tudies, he went to repeat his lesson to these cabbages, 
ddressing them by the title of genllemen ; and dealing 
sxkX his sentences, as if he had composed them to an 
udience of scholars at a lecture. After having pre- 
tared himself thus for a fortnight or three weeks, he 
•egan to think it was high time to take the chair, 
magining that he should be able to harangue scholars 
a well as he had before done his cabbages, he went 
orward ; began his oration ; but before he had said 
, dozen words, he remuned dumb, and became so 
onfiised, that he knew not where he was ; so that 
U he could bring out was—' Domini, ego bene video 
uod non estis caules ;' that is to say, for there are 
ome who will have every thing in plain English, 
Gentlemen, I now clearly see you are not cabbages.' 
Q the garden, he could conceive the cabbages to be 
diolars ; but in the chair, he could not conceive the 
^c^lars to be cabbages." 

CAPTAIN HORNBY. 

^Ir. Richard Hornby of Stokesly, was master of a 

feNdiant ship, the Isabella of Sunderland, in which 

««//«d from the coast of Norfolk for the Hague, 

§ c ^ 
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Jane 1, 1744, in company wUh tbree smaller ▼esBeli 
recommended to his care. Next day they maide 
Gravesant Steeple, in the Hague $ but while tlief 
were steering for their port, a French privateer, tl»r 
lay concealed among the dutch fislung-boats, sud- 
denly came against them, singling out the Isabella as 
the object of attack, wlule the rest dispersed and 
escaped. The strength of the two ships was most 
unequal ; for the Isabella mounted only four carriage 
guns, and two swivels, and her crew consisted of only 
five men and three boys besides the captain ; while 
the privateer, the Marquis de Brancas, commanded 
by Captain Andre, had ten carriage guns and eight 
swivels, mth seventy-five men and three hundred 
small arms. Yet Captain Hornby was nothing daunt- 
ed. Having animated his little crew by an appropri- 
ate address, and obtained their promise of standing by 
him to the last, he hoisted the British colours, and with 
his two swivel guns returned the fire of the enemy's 
chase guns. The Frenchman, in abusive terms, com- 
manded him to strike. Hornby coolly returned an 
answer .of defiance, on which the privateer advanced, 
and poured such showers of bullets into the Isabella, 
that the captain found it prudent to order his brave 
fellows into close quarters. While he lay thus 
sheltered, the enemy twice attempted to board him 
on the larboard quarter ; but by a dexterous turn of 
the helm he frustrated both attempts, though the 
Frenchmeu kept firing upon him both with guns and 
small arras. At two o'clock, when the action had 
lasted an hour, the privateer running furiously in 
upon the larboard of the Isabella, entangled her bow- 
sprit among the main shrouds, and was lashed fast to 
her. Captain Andre now bawled out iu a menacing 
tone, ** You English dog, strike." Captain Hornby 
challenged him to come on board and strike his 
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coloiirsy if he dared. The exasperated Frenchman 
instantly threw in twenty men on the Isabella, who 
began to hack and hew into the close quarters ; but a 
general discharge of blunderbusses forced the assail- 
ants to retreat as fast as their wounds would permit 
them 

The privateer being now disengaged from the Isa- 
bella, turned about and made another attempt on the 
starboard side, when the valiant Hornby and his 
mate shot each his man as the enemy were again 
lashing the ships together. The Frenchman once 
more commanded him to strike; and the brave 
Englishman returning another refusal, twenty fresh 
men entered, and made a fierce attack on the close 
quarters with hatches and pole axes, with which they 
had nearly cut theu' way through in three places, when 
the constant fire kept up by Captain Hornby and his 
crew, obUged them a second time to retreat, carrying 
their wounded with them, and hauling their dead 
after them with boat-hooks. 

The Isabella continuing still lashed to the enemy, 
the latter, with small arms, fired repeated and terrible 
Toiieys into the close quarters ; but the fire was re- 
turned with such spirit and efiect, that the French- 
men repeatedly gave way. At length Captain 
Hornby seeing them crowding behind theur mainmast 
for shelter, aimed a blunderbuss at them, which being 
by mistake doubly loaded, containing twice twelve 
balls, burst in the firing, and threw him down, to 
the great consternation of his little crew, who sup- 
posed him dead. In an instant, however, he started 
up again, though greatly bruised, while the enemy, 
among whom the blunderbuss had made dreadful 
havoc, disengaged themselves from the Isabella, to 
which they had been lashed an hour and a quarter « and 
iheered off »fitli precipitation, leaving lYveSx \e;c^y^\vo>:^i 
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and a quantity of pole axes, pistols, and cutlasses, 
behind them. 

The gallant Hornby now exuldngly fired Ids two 
8tart)oard guns into the enemy's stem. The indignant 
Frenchman immediately returned, and renewed the 
conflict, which was carried on yard-arm and yard- 
arm, with great fury, for two hours together. The 
Isabella was shot through her hull several times, her 
sails and rigging were torn to pieces, her ensi^ was 
dismounted, and every mast and yard damaged; 
yet she still bravely maintained the combat, and at 
last, by a fortunate shot which struck the Brancas 
between wind and water, obliged her to sheer off and 
careen. While the enemy were retiring, Hornby and 
his little crew sallied out from their fastnesfl, and 
erecting their fedlen ensign, gave three cheers. 

By this time both vessels had driven so near the 
English shore, that immense crowds had assembled to 
be spectators of the action. The Frenchman having 
stopped his leak, returned to the combat, and poured 
a dreadful volley into the stem of the Isabella, when 
Captain Hornby was wounded by a ball in the 
ten)ple, and bled profusely. The sight of their brave 
commander, streaming with blood, somewhat discon« 
certed his gallant companions, but he called to them 
briskly to keep up their courage, and stand to their 
arms, for his wound was not dangerous. On tlus 
their spirits revived, and again taking post in their 
close (juarters, they sustained the shock of three 
more tremendous broadsides, in returning which 
they forced the Brancas, by another well-aimed shot, 
a second time to sheer off and careen. The huzzas 
of the Isabella's crew were renewed, and they again 
set up their shattered ensign, which was shot through 
and through into honourable rags. 

Amhre^ who was not deficient in bravery, soon 
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returned to the fight, and having disabled the Isabella 
by five terrible broadsides, once more summoned 
Hornby, with terrible menaces, to strike his colours. 
Captain Hornby turned to his gallant comrades. 
" You see yonder, my lads," pointing to the shore, 
" the witnesses of your valour." It was unnecessary 
to say more ; they one and all assured him of their 
resolution to stand by him to the last ; and finding 
them thus invincibly determined, he hurled his final 
defiance at the enemy. 

Andre immediately ran his ship upon the Isabella's 
starboard, and lashed close alongside ; but his crew 
murmured, and refused to renew the dangerous task 
of boarding, so that he was obliged to cut the lashmgs 
and again retreat. 

Captain Hornby resolved to salute the privateer 
with one parting gun ; and this last shot fired into 
the stern of the Brancas happening to reach the 
magazine, it blew up -with a tremendous explosion, 
and the vessel instantly went to the bottom. Out of 
seventy-five men, tlurty-six were killed ox wounded 
in the action, and all the rest, together with the 
wounded, perished in the deep, except three,, who 
were picked up by the Dutch fishing-boats. 

This horrible catastrophe excited the compassion 
of the brave Hornby and his men ; but they could 
unfortunately, render no assistance to their ill-fated 
enemies, the Isabella having become unmanageable, 
and her boat being shattered to pieces. 

Mr. Hornby afterwards received from his sovereign 
a large gold medal, in commemoration of his heroic 
conduct on this occasion; conduct, perhaps, not 
surpassed by any thing in the annals of British naval 
prowess. 
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A HINT TO CRITICS. 

A sailor, who had been many years absent from 
his mother, who lived in an inland county, returned 
to his native village, after a variety of voyages to dif- 
ferent parts, of the globe, and was heartily welcomed 
by the good old woman, who had long considered him 
as lost. Soon after his arrival, the old lady became 
inquisitive, and desii^us to learn what strange things 
her son John had seen upon the mighty deep. Amongst 
a variety of things that Jack recollected, he mentioned 
his having frequently seen flying fish. ** Stop, Johnny,'' 
said his mother, ** don't try to impose such monstrous 
impossibilities on me, child; for, in good truth, I 
could as soon believe you had seen flying cows ; for 
cows, you know, John, can live out of the water. 
Therefore, tell me honestly what you have seen in 
reality, but no more falsehoods, Johnny." 

Jack felt himself afiVonted ; and turning his quid 
about, when pressed for more information, he said, 
prefacing it with an oath, '< Mayhap, mother, you 
won't believe me, when I tell you, that casting anchor 
once in the Red Sea, it was with diflSculty that we hove 
it up again ; which was occasioned, do you see, mother, 
by a large wheel hanging on one of the flukes of the 
anchor. It appeared a strange old Grecian to look at, 
so wc hoisted it in ; and our captain, do ye mind me, 
being a scholar, overhauled him, and discovered it was 
one of Pharoah's chariot wheels, when he was capsized 
in the Red Sea." This suited the meridian of the 
old lady's understanding. " Ay, ay, Johnny," cried 
she, ** I can believe tlus, for we read of this in the 
bible ; but never talk to me a^ain of flying fish." 

DR. BUSBY AND THE FRENCHMAN. 

It happened one morning, whilst Dr. Busby was 
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at his desk, hearing a class, that a stone came suddenly 
through the window, and fell very near him ; on 
which, Jcnowmg that some of the boys were ^thout, 
he dispatched two of the larger boys of the class he 
was hearing, to bring in the culprit, for whom he, in 
the meantime, took out his instrument of flagellation. 
The boys being, however, unwilling to bring in their 
offending comrade, who was soon discovered, they 
laid their hands upon a meagre looking Frenchman, 
who happened to pass by at the time ; they brought 
him in, and accused him of the trespass, upon which, 
without hearing what he had to say for himself, the 
Doctor said, ** Take him up, and give him just such 
a flogging as I would one of my own boys." This 
was no sooner said than done. The Frenchman 
thinking it in vain to shew his resentment for the 
undeserved chastisement he received, to a master 
surrounded by his scholars, and exposed to their 
hootings, indignantly retreated; but at the first 
coffee-house he came to, stopped, wrote the Doctor a 
challenge, and sent it by a porter. Having read this 
billet-doux, he ordered in the messenger, on whose 
appearance, said the Doctor again, '* Take him up, 
and serve him exactly as you did his employer.'' It 
was now the porter's turn to be wrathful, who re- 
turned growling and swearing that the Frenchman 
should make him full amends for the treatment he 
had exposed him to ; from whom, however, all the 
redress he got, was a shrug of the shoulders, accom- 
panied with the exclamation, *' Ah, sure he be de 
dipping man ; he vip me, vip you, and vip all de 
xvorld." 

THE IRISH NEGRO. 

-^V negro from Montezerat, or Marigalente, where 
fA^ Hi%jenkO Celtic is spoken by all classes, happened 
> l>e on the wharf at Philadel^MsL wlievv «. w\s«v';iet <il 
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Irish emigrants were landed ; and seeing one of them 
with a wife and four children, he stepped forward to 
assist the family on shore. The Irishman, in his na- 
tive tongue, expressed his surprise at the civility of 
the negro ; who, understanding what had been sud, 
replied m Irish, that he need not be astonished, for 
that he was a bit of an Irishman himself. The Irish* 
man surprised to hear a black man speak his Milestan 
dialect, it entered his mind with the usual rapidity of 
Irish fancy, that he really was an Irishman, but that 
the climate had changed his fair complexion. **IfI 
may he so bold, my dear honey,'* said he, *' may I ask how 
long you have been in this country V* The negro man, 
who had only come hither on a voyage, said he had 
been in Philadelphia only about four months. 

Poor Pat turned round to his wife and children, 
and looking as if for the last time on their rosy 
cheeks, concluding that in four months they must 
also change their complexion, exclaimed, *' O merci- 
ful powers ! Biddy, did you hear that ? he has not been 
more than four months in this country, and he is 
already almost as black as jet." 



MASTER OF A PARISH. 



As a lame country schoolmaster was hobbling one 
morning upon two sticks to his noisy mansion, he was 
met by a noblemuD, who inquired his name, and the 
means by which he procured a livelihood ? '* My 
name," answered he, " is R. T. and I am master of 
this parish." This answer increased the curiosity of 
his lordship, and he desired to know how he was 
master of the parish ?" ** I am,*' replied the peda- 
go«jue, ** the master of the children of the parish ; 
the children are masters of their mothers ; the mothers 
are masters of the fathers ; and consequently I am 
the master of the whole parish,^* His lordship was 
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pleased with this logical repiy^ and made the school- 
master a present. 

THE VACBTIOUS DOCTOIU 

la the reign of George the Second, the see of York 
fidling vacant, his majesty being at a loss for a fit 
person to appoint to the exalted situation, asked the 
<^inion of the Re?. Dr. Mountain, who had raised 
iiimself by his remarkably facetious temper from 
being the son of a beggar to the see of Durham. The 
Doctor wittily replied, " Hadst thou fiuth as a grain 
of mustard seed, thou wouldst say to this Mountain 
(at the same time laying his hand on his breast) be 
removed, and be cast into the sea (see.'0 His majesty 
laughed heartily, and forthwith conferred the prefer- 
ment on the facetious doctor. 

WHO srOLK THB PIG? 

An Irish peasant complained to the catholic priest 
of his parish, that some person had stolen his best pig, 
and supplicated his reverence to help him to the dis- 
covery of the thief. The priest promised his best en- 
deavours; and his inquiries soon leading him to a 
correct enough guess as to the offender, he took the 
following amusing method of bringing the matter 
home to him. Next Sunday, after the service of the 
day, he called out with a loud voice, fixing his eyes on 
the suspected individual, ** Who stole Pat Doolan's 
pig }" There was a long pause and no answer : he 
did not expect that there would be any ; and descended 
ftom the pulpit without saying a word more. A second 
i)unday arriving without the pig being restored in 
the interval, his reverence again looking stedfastly 
at the stubborn purloiner, and throwing a deep tone 
of anger into the sound of his voice, repeated the 
question, ** >^lio stole Pat Doolan's pig ? I say, who 
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stole poor Pat Doolan's pig ?" Still there was no an- 
swer, and the question was left as before, to work its 
effect on the conscience of the guilty individual. The 
hardihood of the offender, however, exceeded all the 
honest priest's calculations. A third Sunday arrived, 
and Pat Doolan was still without his pig. Some 
stronger measure now became necessary. After ser- 
vice was performed, his reverence dropping the ques- 
tion of « Who stole Pat Doolan's pig?" bat still 
without directly accusing any one of the theft, re- 
proachfully exclaimed, '* Jimmie Doran! Jimmie 
Doran ! you trate me with contimpt." Jimmie Do- 
ran hung down his head, and next morning the pig 
was found at the door of Pat Doolan's cabin. 

QUARREL BETWEEN FLOOD AND ORATTAN. 

r In a debate in the Irish Parliament, October 28, 

i^ 1 7B3, qn a resolution for declaring that the condition 

j of the kingdom reqiured every practicable retrench- 

i ment consistent with the honour and safety of the 

I state, Mr. Grattan made some strong personal allu- 

j: sions to Mr. Flood, who supported the resolution, ae- 

i|i cusing him particularly of having affected an indispo- 

I sition, and being guilty of apostacy. Mr. Flood rose, 

and replied in these words : 

" The right honourable member can have no doubt 
of the propriety of my saying a word in reply to what 
he has delivered. Every member of the house can 
bear witness of the infirmity I mentioned, and there- 
fore it required but little candour, to make a nocturnal 
attack upon that infirmity. But I am not afraid of 
the ri&;ht honourable member ; I will meet him any 
where, or upon any ground, by night or by day. I 
shonld s.tand poorly in my own estimation and in my 
country's opinion, if I did not stand far above him. I 
do not come here dressed in a rich wardrobe of wordi 
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to delade the people. I am not one who has promised 
repeatedly to bring in a bill of rights^ yet does not 
bring in that bill, or permit any other person to do it. 
I am not one who threatened to impeach the Chief 
Jnsdce of the King's Bench, and afterwards shmnk 
from the charge. 1 am not one who would come at 
midnight, and attempt a vote of this house to stifle 
the people, which my egregious folly had rused against 
me. I am not the gentleman who subsists upon your 
accoonts. T am not the mendicant patriot who was 
bought by his country for a sum of money, and then 
sold my country for prompt payment (alluding to the 
grant of 100,000/. to Mr. Grattan for his public 
services, the half of which sum he accepted.) I pever 
was bought by the people, nor ever sold by them. The 
gentleman says he never apostatized ; but I say I never 
changed my principles. Let every man say the same, 
and let the people believe it if they can. 

** I have now done, and give me leave to say, if the 
gentleman enters often into this kind of colloquy with 
me» he will not have much to boast of at the end of 
the session." 

Mr. Grattan. *< In respect to the house, I could 
wish to avoid personality, hot I must request liberty 
to explain some -circumstances, alluded to by the 
honourable member.'* After making this explana- 
tion, he proceeded. " It is not the slander of the bad 
tongue of a bad character that can defame me. I 
maintain my reputation in public and in private life ; 
no man who has not a bad character, can say I ever 
deceived him ; no country has called me cheat. I 
will suppose a public character — a man not of course 
m ^he house, but who formerly might have been here. 
I will suppose it was his constant practice to abuse 
every map who differed from him, and to betray every 
man who trusted him. I will suppose \i\ui^<i<\N^'.>\g 
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will begin from hia cradle, and divide Im life in 

three stages. In the first, he was intemperate ; i 

the second, corrupt; and in the third, sedition 

Suppose him a great egotist ; his honour equal to hi 

oath ; and I will stop him, and say, * Sir, your taleni 

are not so great as your life is infamous ; you wer 

silent for yeai*8, and you were silent for money : who 

affairs of consequence to the nation were debating 

you might be seen passing by these doors like a guilt; 

spirit just waiting for the moment of putting th 

question, that you might pop in and give your veni 

vote ; or you might be seen hovering over the dom 

i like an ill-omened bird of night, with sepulchrsdM^otef 

i with cadaverous aspect, and broken beak (alludin^^ti 

t a personal defect of Mr. Flood's) ready to stoop an< 

pounce upon your prey. You can be trusted by n 

man ; the people cannot trust you ; the minister 

j cannot trust you; you deal out the most impartis 

(i treachery to both ; you tell the nation it is ruined b 

i; other men, when it is sold by yourself; you fled froi 

j. the embargo ; you fled from the mutiny bill ; yoi 

fled from the sugar bill. I therefore tell you in th 

* face of your country, before all the world, and to you 

i| very beard, you are not an honest man.' " 

f^ Mr. Flood. '< I have heard very extraordinary lai 

,|; guage indeed, and I challenge any man to say tha 

; any thing half so unwarrantable was ever uttered L 

L this house. The right honourable gentleman set ou 

I with declaring he did not wish to use per«>onality ; ani 

ino sooner had he opened his mouth than forth issnet 
all the venom that ingenuity and disappointed vault 
f for two years brooding over corruption has been abl 

I to produce. But taint my public character it cannot 

four and twenty years employed in your seme^ ha 
established that; and as to my private, \<iX x\i\jx ' 
yearaed from my friends, frona those -undet m'j <: 
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oof. To these I appeal, and this appeal I boldly 
Dake with an utter contempt of insinuations, &lse as 
hey are illiberal." Mr. Flood was proceeding, when 
he speaker rose, and called for the support of the 
lottse to keep the gentlemen in order. 

Mr. John Burke then moved, that the gentlemen 
Dight be made to promise that nothing farther should 
»aM between them ; and this being resolved, the house 
n» cleared. But in the meantime, both Mr. Flood 
ind Mr. Grattan had disappeared. 

Next morning, Mr. Flood and Mr. Qrattan were 
irought in custody before Lord Chief Justice Annaly, 
vho bound them both over to keep the peace, in 
^cognizances of 20,000/. each. They had, attended 
fj their respective friends, almost reached the ground 
ppointed for a serious interview, when they were 
irreated by officers whom the magistrates faiid dis- 
patched after them. 

The following epigrammatic Dialogue appeared 
ihortly after in the public prints 

QMestion. Say, what has given to Flood a mortal 
vonnd? 

Aniwer. Grattan's obtaining fifty thousand pound. 

Question, Can Flood forgive an injury su sore ? 

Answer. Yes, if they give him fifty thousand more. 

SCOTCH ADVENTURERS. 

The character which the Scotch have acquired 
)eyond almost any other people, for the art of pushing 
heir fortune abroad, was never perhaps more singu- 
ariy illustrated than by the following anecdote, which 
[)r. Anderson relates in his " Bee," on the authority 
)f a baronet of scientific eminence 

^e Bussiaus and Turks, in the war of 1739, having 
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diverted themselves long enough in the contest, agreed 
to treat of a peace. The commissioners for this pur- 
pose were. Marshal General Keith, on the part of 
Russia ; and the Grand Vizier, on that of the Turks. 
These two personages met, and carried on their nego- 
ciations by means of interpreters. When all waa con- 
cluded, they rose to separate ; the marshal made bis 
bow with his hat in hb hand, and the vizier his salam 
with his turban on his head. But when these cere- 
monies of taking leave were over, the vizier turned 
suddenly, and coming up to Marshal Keith, took him 
cordially by the hand, and in the broadest Scotch 
dialect, declared warmly that it made him " very 
happy to meet a countryman in his exalted station." 
Keith stared with astonishment, eager for an explana- 
tion of this mystery, when the vizier added, <* Dinna 
be surprised, mon, I'm o' the same country wi' your- 
sell. I mind weel seeing you and your brother, 
when boys, passin' by to the school at Kirkaldy; 
my father, sir, was bellman o* Kirkaldy.'* 

What more extraordinary can be imagined, than to 
behold in the plenipotentiaries of two mighty nations, 
two foreign adventurers, natives of the same moun- 
tainous territory ; nay, of the very same village ? 
What, indeed, more extraordinary, unless it be the 
spectacle of a ^^cotchman turned Turk for the »ake 
of honours, held on the tenure of a caprice from which 
even Scotch prudence can be no guarantee ? 

THE LION' MAN OP WAR. 

In the year 1745, his majesty's ship the Lion, of 
fifty-eight guns, commanded by Captain Brett, engaged 
with two French vessels ; one a man of war of sixty- 
four guns, and the other a ship of sixteen guns. The 
Lion ran alongside the large ship, and fought her 
within pistol shot for five hours, when her riggpng 
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beiiijir cut to pieces, and ber masts shot away, so that 
she lay muzzled in the sea, and could do nothing with 
her sidls, the French ship escaped. Forty-five of the 
Lion's men were killeci, and one hundred and seven 
wounded livery person quartered at the guns was 
killed upon the spot, except two men and a boy. 
Captain Brett was wounded in the arm, in the foot, 
and was knocked down with splinters several times. 
Hm lieutenants were all wounded two hours before 
the close of the action, but still would not leave the 
deck, but continued to encourage the men to the last. 
It is singular that, with such examples of bravery, a 
coward could be found in the vessel ; but this was 
the case. The captain of marines, though called upon 
several times during the action, could not be found. 
At last, one of the midshipmen discovered him con- 
cealed under a large bag of hay, with one of his cor- 
porals by him. The charge which this recreant so 
basely deserted, was taken by the Rev. Mr. Leach, 
the chaplain, who bravely put himself at the head of 
the corps, rallied them twice on the poop of the 8hip» 
and enoooraged them to behave like Englishmen, 
until he was shot dead on the spot 



GRACES OF SPEECH. 



** Action is eloquence, and tbe eyes of the ignorant 
More learned than their ears."*-sHAKESPEAR£« 

Demosthenes having once harangued the people 
very unsuccessfully, hastened home with his head 
covered, and in much chagrin. Meeting with Satyrus, 
the tragedian, he complained bitterly to him that 
though he laboured more than all other orators, and 
had greatly impaired his health by it, yet he could 
not please the people : but that drunkards, mariners^ 
and other illiterate persons, ^vere wholly in possession 
of the popular ear." ** You say true," answered 
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Satynu ; <' but I shall soon remove the came^ if ymi 
will repeat me some Tefset of Euipedes or Sopliodei» 
without book.'' Demoithenes did ao ; and Satynu 
repeated the Toraet after ldm» but with todi nofietf 
of ezpresuon and iq^tnest of geatiney that Demoa- 
tbeness scarcely knew them to be the tamo. The 
lesson was not lost; Demosthenes saw what « vast 
accession of pownr was added to ao oration* by action 
and elocudon, and thenceforth conrideted all- deek- 
mation vdn where these qualities were negleded. 

FAia PI.AT. 

In the attadc on the strong fortress olSt Feraando 
de Omoa,in the year J780» an English saflor who had 
scrambled singly over the wall, hi^ for the better an- 
noyance of the enemy on all ddes, armed Inasa^ witii 
a cutlass in each hand* Thus equipped* be ;lril in 
with a Spanish officer Just roused' from sleep* and 
who in the hurry and conforion had fofgottea Ids 
sword. This circumstance restrained the fory of the 
British tar» who disdaining to attack an unarmed foe* 
but unwilling to relinquish so happy an opportunity 
of displaying his courage in single combat* presented 
one of the. cutlasses to him, saying* *' I scorn any 
advantage ; you are now upon an equal footing with 
me/' The astonishment of the officer at such an act 
of generosity, and the facility with which a friendly 
parley took place* when he expected nothing else, 
from the uncouth and hostile appearance of ids foe, 
than being cut into pieces instantly* and without 
mercy, could only be rivalled by the admiration whicb 
liis relation of the story excited in his countrymen. 

GENERAL DE8AIX. 

At the battle of Marengo, General Desaix was struck 
by a ball* at the first charge of his division* and died 
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almost instantly. He had only time to say to the 
young Le Brun, his aide-de-camp, ** Go, and tell the 
first consal, that ray only regret in dying is, that I 
have done nothing for posterity." Thus modest to 
the last was one of the bravest and best of men the 
FVench revolution produced. The Austrians were 
wont to call him the brave, the indefatigable general. 
The Germans, over whom it was his frequent lot to 
exerei:9e the rights of conquest, reverenced him as the 
good Desaix ; hnd the ferocious Arabs, subjugated 
not more by his valour than by his wisdom, decreed 
him the sublime title of the Juit Sultan, 

The day before the battle in which his race of 
glory was thus so early terminated, he observed, 
somewhat prophetically, to one of his aides-de-camp, 
" It is a long time since I fought in Europe. The 
bullets won't know me again; something will 
happen. 

When the tidings of his death were brought to the 
first consul, in the midst of the hottest of the engage- 
ment, he was much afifected ; audit was one of his 
earliest commands after the victory, that a splendid 
monument should be erected to the fallen hero, on 
the top of Mont St. Bernard. 



DUKE OP BEDFORD. 



The late Duke of Bedford was once walking with a 
book in his hand which he had been reading, and 
having been attentive to his subject, had rambled 
farther from home than usual ; he was dressed ex- 
ceedingly plain, and was looking about him, in order, 
as is supposed, to see where he was and to return home, 
when he observed a woman standing in the corner of 
a field, wringing her hands, and expressing, by her 
actions, signs of the deepest distress. The duke was 
movedy and going into the field, desired her to dry 
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up ber tears, and tell bim tbe cause of ber afflictioo, 
promising at tbe same time to do ber all the service in 
bis power. Tbe woman told bim tbat she and ber 
family were ruined ; tbat sbe bad a husband who 
was 8ick, and seven small children, but being behind 
band with ber rent, tbe duke of Bedford's stewaid 
bad seized all they had, and tbat she was come into 
tbat field to look at ber poor cows, that bad been 
taken from ber, and which she should never se&an^. 
His grace, at this melancholy tale, desired her to be 
comforted, told her that be knew the duke to be a 
good-natured man, bid her drive her cows home, and 
offered to go and set open the gate ; but at this re- 
quest she burst into tears, and refused to meddle with 
tbe cows, alledging that as they were no longer her 
husband's, if she drove them home, she sbonld bfi 
looked on as a thief, and, for what she knew, she 
might be banged. The duke, who from the first had 
been greatly affected, could not help yielding to her 
reasons, and giving her some money, desired her to take 
courage, telling her tbat he heartily pitied her, and 
would take the liberty to recommend ber and her 
family to the duke of Bedford, and desired ber to go 
the next day to Wobum-Abbey, and ask for John 
Hussel, when be would introduce her, and speak in 
her behalf. I'bis the woman promised to do, and 
having returned bim thanks, they parted. Tbe next 
day she dressed herself in her best clothes, went as 
she was ordered, and having asked for John Russel, 
was immediately led into a room, and told that Mr. 
Russel would be with her presently. At last, some 
gentlemen entered the room, all of whom were richlj 
dressed, when recollecting the features of him wh« 
had talked with her the day before, whom she imagine 
to be the duke himself, she was ready to faint wit 
surprise and fear, when his grace walking up to he 
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tecovered her spirits by assuring ber that sbe bad no 
cause to be afflicted : and, instantly calling bis steward, 
bid him write her a receipt in full, and see that every 
thing that had been taken from her husband was re- 
turned to him again. The receipt was presently 
brought and put into her hands, when his grace, say- 
ing that he had enqmred into her husband's character* 
aivi had heard that he was an honest man, and had 
been long his tenant, added to his former bounty by 
giving her thirty guineas, and then bid her go home 
and rejoice with her fiimily. 

Junius attempted to impress on the public mind 
an unfavourable opinion of the duke's pecuniary 
character, defying sir William Draper to produce an 
instance in which his grace had relieved indigence or 
patronized merit. It is well known that he was a 
generous benefactor to Henry Fielding, who frequently 
did justice to his grace's liberalityy— *a liberality 
which in this instance amounted to fifteen hundred 
pounds. 

ALDERMAN CALVERT. 

This gentleman, as well as the generality of 
brewers, had a number of public-houses belonging to 
him. One of these, in a low neighbourhood, which 
he had let on a very trivial consideration, at length 
increased so high in its demands for his entire, that 
the alderman, amazed at the consumption, as he 
seldom heard of any company being seen there in the 
day-time, called upon the landlord, expresing his 
surprise at the circumstance, no person being seen in 
the house in the day-time. The landlord told his 
worship, that, if he would call in the evening, his 
curiosity should be amply gratified, but' added, that if 
the quality of his beer was not bettered, he might 
soon lose some of his principal customers. The 
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alderman attended, and Che better to make his ob- 
servations, was prevailed on b^ the landlord to pat 
on one of his old great coats, a slouched hat, &c. 
He was then, with some apology by the former, intro- 
duced into a back-room, nearly filled with the halt, the 
lame, and the blind, who had lost all their infirmities 
in the plenitude of his porter. After the naalaal 
relations of their day's adventures, songs, iec. it was 
proposed, as usual, to one of the oldest of them, ^Mm 
acted as president, to name the supper; when, 
whether he had not before noticed the new gvest or 
not, fixing his eyes upon the knight, he exclMobed, 
'< For supper to-night, I think we must have «» 
alderman hung in chains /" While this was acceded 
to by the whole company, the alderman thinking he 
was discovered, and that they meant to use him ill, 
made a precipitate retreat out of the room, and com- 
municated, with much embarrassment, his suspicion 
to the landlord : bis apprehension, however, soon sub- 
sided, as, before the host could give him an explana* 
tion, he was called backwards to take orders for 
supper ; when without taking any notice to the 
worthy brewer, he stepped to a poulterer's in the 
neighbourhood, and soon returned with a fine turkey 
and a link of pork sausages, which, presenting to his 
guest, he assured him, when spitted with the link of 
sausages to be roasted, was the alderman meant by 
the company to be imng in chains for supper. — ^The 
adventure so well pleased the brewer, that the me- 
lioration of the beer was immediately attended to. 

FISH. 

The number of spawn laid by some fish is almost 
incredible ; the roe of the cod-fish, for example, in 
the space of the cube of one -fourth of an inch, con- 
tains 250 eggs ; and, according to that proportion, the 
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^ole must contain about 1,000.000. The great Mr. 
iewenhock tells us, that in tifc space of a small sand 
f the male seed of the cod-fish, there are about ten 
hoiisand animalculae. Now, supposing that every egg 
T spawn of a single cod-fish should come to perfec- 
iooy and that in five years every one of those fish 
hoald be capable of producing others, supposing only 
iae4ialf of them female, the increase of them would 
« then 5,000,000,000, and five years afterwards there 
roold be an increase of al)ove a thousand myriads of 
oyriads, which increase in the space of ten years, 
rom one single fish, would give us room to suppose^ 
hat, in a thousand years, at that rate, the cod only, 
propagated, would fill more space than the whole 
rorld contuns. Nor are the fish of the rivers and 
ikes less prolific, considering their proportion. A 
arp does not spawn less than 20,000, and perhaps a 
mch half as many. 

FOBDYCE THE BANKER. 

With the foibles generally attendant upon an aspiring 

a, Fordyce had generous qualities. A young in- 

igent merchant, who kept cash at his banking- 

•e, one morning making a small lodgment, he 

pened to say, ** that, if he could command some 

isands at present, there was a certain speculation 

i pursued, which in all probability, would turn 

*ortunate." This was said loosely, without For- 

i making any answer, or seeming to attend to it, 

o more passed at the time. 

5W months afterwards, when the same merchant 

hat they call settling his book with the house, 

very much surprised to see the sura of five 

d pounds placed to his credit side more than 

V he possessed. Thinking it a mistake, he 

it out to the clerk, who, seeing the entnf ia 
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Mr. Fordyce's hand-writing, said he must have paid it 
to him. 

DR. JOHNSON. 

Mr. Garrick was once present with Dr. Johnson at 
the table of a nobleman, where, amongst other guests, 
was one, of whose near connexions some disgraceful 
anecdotes were then in circulation. It had reached 
the ears of Johnson, who after dinner took an oppor- 
tunity of relating it in his most acrimonious manner. 
Garrick, who sat next to him, pinched his arm, trod 
upon his toe, and made use of other means to ihtermpt 
the thread of his narration; but all in vain. The 
Doctor proceeded, and when he had finished the 
story, he turned gravely round to Garrick, of whom 
before he had taken no notice whatever, — ** Thrice,** 
said he, << Davy, have you trod upon my toe ; thriee 
have you pinched my arm ; and now, if what I have 
related be a falsehood, convict me before this com- 
pany." — Garrick replied not a word, but frequently 
declared afterwards, that he never felt half so much 
perturbation, even when he met * his father's ghost.' 

SIR GEORGE DOWiVING. 

Mr. Downing, grandfather to Sir George, was 
Oliver Cromwell's miuister at the Hague. During 
his residence there, Charles II. being at Breda, sent a 
trusty messenger to his sister, requesting a private 
interview at the Hague. A few days after, the king, 
accompanied with one gentleman, for the greater 
privacy, arrived at the place appointed. In the in- 
terim. Downing received an express from Oliver, 
intimating that Charles would be at the Hague at 
such a time, signifying also the place and the company, 
and ordering him to demand a party of the Dutch 
£-uajids to seize the king, and send him over to 
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ngland. Downing had a secret affection for the 
inon of the king, and be knew to trifle with Oliver 
at certain death ; at the same time he was astonished 
)w he had got the intelligence, though he was too 
iffidently acquainted \vith the art and subtlety of his 
ASter to suspect the truth of it. To prevent, how- 
rer, any disaster from happening to himself, he 
ivised the following stratagem: he changed his 
othes, put on a vizard with a large beard, slipped 
It of a private door of his house unknown to his 
inily, went directly to the house where the king was. 
Mi desired to know of the host, whether two strange 
sntlemen were not arrived there ? Being answered 
I the affirmative, he requested to be admitted to them. 
he king, being informed of the request, and hearing 
16 description of the person, was surprised, and, 
%er a little conversation with his companion, refused 
m admission. The host returned again to the 
rangers with a warmer entreaty than the first. *^ Let 
le man come up," said the king, " he is but one ; I 
link, (turning to his gentleman), we shall be able to 
anage him, if mischief is intended.'' When admitted, 
e told the king, he had a word with him in private, 
id that his companion must withdraw. This extra- 
idinary request alarmed the king, being apprehensive 
lat assasination was intended. After a little con- 
iltation, and viewing Downing, he granted his request. 
bse gentleman withdrew, and Downing, (having 
-Iced and bolted the door after him, which increased 
^ saspicions and fears of the king,) came forward, 
d, fallingon his knees, solemnly entreated him not 

divulge the secret he was about to communicate. 
i« king promised, and faithfully kept his promise. 

tlt^n informed him (pulling off his vizard) of the 
/i'l^ence and orders he had received, and advised 
W. ing to depart instantly, for he was going to 
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demand the guards. He said no more, retired from 
the king, went home, changed his clothes, demanded 
the guards, obtained them, and set off immediately to 
the place to execute Cromwell's orders. But the king» 
having taken the hint, instantly left the place. After 
the restoration. Downing being at court, some of the 
courtiers observed to the king that Downing, one of 
Oliver's ministers, was present. To whom the king 
replied, ** I have an esteem for the man,— he servd 
us when in the most imminent danger of our person." 
The king added nothing more, and no one but Down- 
ing knew what he meant. 

MR. LOCKE. 

Mr. Locke, having been introduced by Lord Shaftes- 
bury to the duke of Buckingham and Lord Halifax, 
these three noblemen, instead of conversing with the 
philosopher, as might naturally have been expected, 
on literary subjects, in a very short time sat down to 
cards. Mr. Locke, after looking on for some time, 
pulled out his pocket-book, and began to write with 
great attention. One of the company observing this, 
took the liberty of asking him what he was writing. 
" My lord," said Locke, ** I am endeavouring, as far 
as possible, to profit by my present situation ; for, 
having waited with impatience for the honour of 
being in company with the greatest geniuses of the 
age, I thought I could do nothing better than to write 
down your conversation ; and, indeed, I have set down 
the substance of what you have said for this hour or 
two." This well-timed ridicule had its desired effect ; 
and these noblemen fully sensible of its force, im- 
mediately quitted their play, and entered into a con- 
versation more rational, and better suited to the dig- 
nity of their characters. 
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In a letter of Mr. Locke's to a Mr. Bold, he tells 

'* I have lost many ideas by their slipping out of 
f mind. Lord Bacon says, ' he advises a man never 
go without pen, ink, and paper, to write down the 
)ughts of the moment/ I must own,'' continues 
. ** I have often omitted it, and often repented it. 
e thoughts that come unsought are commonly the 
»8t valuable, and should be secured, because they 
dom return." 

MAGLIABECHl. 

Vfagliabechi was bom at Florence on the 29th of 
tober, 1633. His parents were of so low and 
an a rank, that they were very well satisfied when 
y bad got him into the service of a man who sold 
ens. He had never learned to read, and yet he was 
petually poring over the leaves of old books, that 
*e used as waste paper in his master's shop. A 
•kseller who lived in the neighbourhood, and who 
. often observed this^ and knew the boy could not 
3, asked him one day, " What he meant by staring 
nnch on printed paper?" He said, * That he did 
know how itwas, but that he loved it of all things ; 
t he was very uneasy in the business he was in, 
should be the happiest creature in the world if he 
Id live with him, who had always so many books 
nt him." The bookseller was pleased with his 
pver, and at last told him, that, if his master was 
ing to part with him, he would take him. Young 
arliabechi was highly pleased, and the more so, 
•n his roaster, on the bookseller's desire, gave him 
e to go. He went, therefore, directly to his new 
much-desired business ; and had not been long 
^ before he could find out any boOk that was asked 
as readily as the bookseller himself. Some time 

§ E 
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after this, he learned to read, and as soon as he had, 
he was always readiug when he could. 

He seems never to have applied himself to any 
particular study. An inclination for reading was his 
ruling passion, and a prodigious memory his great 
talent. He read every book almost indifferently, as 
they happened to come into his hands ; and that with 
a surprising quickness, and yet retained not only the 
sense, but often all the words, and the very manner of 
spelling. 

His extraordinary application and talents soon re- 
commended him to Ermini, librarian to the Cardinal 
of Medicis, and Marmi, the great duke's librarian. 
He was by them introduced into the conversations of 
the learned, and made known at court ; and began to 
be looked upon every where as a prodigy, particularly 
for vast and unbounded memory. 

It is said, that there was a trial made of the force 
of his memory, which, if true, is very amazing. A 
gentleman of Florence, who had written a piece which 
was to be printed, lent the MS. to Magliabechi ; and, 
some time after it had been returned, came to him 
again with a melancholy face, and told him of some 
invented accident, by which he said he had lost his 
MS. The author seemed almost inconsolable for the 
loss of his work, and entreated Magliabechi to try to 
recollect as much of it as he possibly could, and write 
it down. Magliabechi assured him he would, and on 
setting about it, wrote down the whole MS. without 
missing a word. 

By treasuring up every thing he read in so strange 
a manner, or a least the subject, and all the principal 
parts of the books he ran over, his head became 
at last, as one of his acquaintance expressed himself, 
" An universal index both of titles and matter." 
By this time, Magliabechi was grown so famous 
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for the vast extent of his reading, and his amazin&r 
retention of what he had read, that it hegan to grow 
common sTrnongst the learned to consult him when 
they were writing on any subject. Thus, for instance, 
if a priest was going to compose a panegyric on such 
a saint, and came to communicate his design to Mag- 
liabechi, he would immediately tell them who had 
said any thing of that saint, and in what part of their 
works, and that sometimes to the number of above 
one hundred authors. He would tell them not only 
who had treated of their subject designedly, but of 
such also as had touched upon it accidentally, in 
writing on other subjects ; both which he did with the 
greatest exactness, naming the author, the book, the 
words, and often the very number of the page, in 
which they were inserted. He did this so often, so 
readily, and so exactly, that lie came at last to be 
looked upon almost as an oracle. 

Latterly be read the title-pages only, then dipped 
here and there into the preface, dedication, and 
advertisements, if there were any ; and then cast his 
eyes on each of the divisions, and different sections 
or chapters of the book, and thus he conceived the 
matter almost as completely as if he had read it at 
full length. 

Magliabechi had a local memory too of the places, 
where every book stood ; as in his master's shop at 
first, and in the Pitti, and several other libraries after- 
wards ; and seems to have carried this even farther 
ih^n to the collection of books with which he was 
j^rsonally acquainted. One day the great duke sent 
^or him, after he was his librarian, to ask him whether 
lie could get him a book that was particularly scarce. 
«• No, Sir," answered Magliabechi, " it is impos- 
sible ; for there is but one in the world : that is in 
the grand signior*s library at Constantinople^ aud i^ 
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j 1 1 the se?eath book on the seventh shelf on the rij 

hand as you go in.'' 

Though Magliabechi must have lived so sedenti 
a life, with such an intense and almost perpetual ap[ 
cation to books, yet he arrived to a good old aj 
He died in his eighty-first year, on July 14, 171 
I* By his will he left a very fine library of his o\ 

I collection, for the use of the public, with a fund 

maintain it ; and whatever should remain over, to t 
poor. 

He was not an ecclesiastic, but chose never 
marry; and was quite negligent, or rather qui 
slovenly, in his dress. His appearance was such 
must have been far from engaging the affection of 
lady, bad be addressed himself to any ; and hb fac 
in particular, as appears by the several representatioi 
of him, whether in his busts, medals, pictures, < 
prints, would rather have prejudiced his suit tha 
advanced it : he received his friends, and those wt 
came to consult him in any points of literature, in 
civil and obliging manner; though, in general, he ha 
almost the air of a savage, and even affected it. 

In his manner of living, he affected the charactc 

of Diogenes ; three hard eggs, and a draught or tw 

of water, was bis usual repast. When any one wen 

to see him, they most usually found hi^i lolling in 

sort of tixcd wooden cradle, in the middle of his stud) 

with a multitude of books, some thrown in heaps, au( 

others scattered about the floor, all round him ; an< 

this his cradle, or bed, was attached to the neares 

pile of books by a number of cobwebs : at their en 

trance, he commonly used to call out to them, "Noi 

to hurt his spiders !" 

TAiis lived and died Magliabechi, in t\i« m\d«x Ki\ 

the public apphuse ; and with such aa a^\ieiv<(i« V 
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all the latter part of his life, as very few persons have 
ever procured by their knowledge or learnintr. 

It was his great eminence this way, and his vast, I 
had almost said, inconceivable knowledge of books, 
that induced the great duke, Cosimo the Third, to do 
hion the honour of making him his librarian; and 
what a happiness must it have been to Magiiabechi, 
who delighted in nothing so much as in reading, to 
have the supreme command and use of such a collec- 
tion of books as that in the gl^at duke's palace ! 
He was also very conversant with the books in the 
Lorenzo library; and had the keeping of those of 
Leopoldo, and Francesco Maria, the two cardinals of 
Tuscany. 

And yet even all this did not satisfy his extensive 
appetite, for he had read almost all books, i. e, the 
greatest part of those printed before his time, and 
all in it ; for it was latterly a general custom, not 
only among the authors, but the printers too of those 
times, to make him a present of a copy of whatever 
they published. 

DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

His grace kept the most princely table and the 
greatest number of domestics of any noblemen in the 
three kingdoms ; nor would he suffer any one of 
them, during a series of years, to dispose of any 
part of their old liveries, but made this usual perqui- 
site up to them by douceurs, and the cast clothes were 
carefully deposited in a large store-room appropriated 
to that purpose, where they remained until after his 
Grace's decease, when they were sold ; at which 
time the number of suits were so great, that, for a 
year or two after, scarcely a carter, coachman, dray- 
man, chairman, or porter, in London, but wore the 
Newcastle livery. His grace is known repeatedly to 
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have had thirty legs of mutton cut up in one day, 
merely to take out the pope*$ c^et, to form one duhat 
his table. 

MRS. PIOZZI. 

Mrs. IMo2zi one eveninfjr reading in her doset, the 
candlestick suddenly jumped off £e table, a hiisii^ 
fire ran along the floor, and, after a short time» 1^ 
a piece of paper in a flame, wbiefa with her fbot» to pr»* 
vent mischief, she put under the fire-place. She thea 
sat down, without any light, to consider what eoold 
possibly occasion this event. She knew the deer and 
windows were fast, and there ^vas no way open iBto the 
closet but by the chimney, and that any thing should 
come down there, and strike the candle off Uie table 
in that strange manner, was altogether impoasible. 
After she had wearied herself with reflecting t6 oe 
purpose, she rang the bell. When the aenrant was 
told what had happened, he begged pardon for having 
by mistake given a ooipuld-candle with a gunpowder- 
squib in it, which was intended to make some sport 
amongst the servants on a rejoicing-day. Mrs. Kozzi, 
with much good humour, desired him not to make 
himself uneasy ; all the concern she had received was 
from not being able to discover the occasion of the 
accident. From how many incidents, much more 
trifling, have stories of ghosts and prodigies been 
handed down to posterity ? 

CHARLES I. 

This monarch met his fate in consequence of du- 
plicity. Lord Bolingbroke told us, (Mr. Pope, Lord 
Marchmont, and myself, June 12th, 1742,) diat he 
had seen an original letter of Charles L written to the 
queen, (in answer to one of hers that had been inter- 
cepted and forwarded to him, wherein she reproadied 
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liim for having made those villains too great conces- 
sions, viz. that Cromwell should be lord lieutenant 
for life of Ireland, without account with the garter, 
&C.) That in that letter of the king's, it was said she 
should leave him to manage who was better informed 
of all circumstances than she could be ; but she might 
be entirely easy as to any concessions he should make 
them, for that he should know in time how to deal 
with the rogues, who instead of a silken garter should 
have a hempen one. This letter was intercepted, and 
decided his fate. Lord Oxford offered five hundred 
pounds for this original letter. 

CHARLES V. 

The emperor used to unbend his mind in the society 
of a large baboon, which he had taught to play 
chess, a game the emperor was remarkably fond of. 
One day the animal checkmated the emperor, upon 
which, being extremely irritated, he took up the 
chess-board, and struck the ape so violent a blow on 
the head that the blood flowed ; but, on recollection, 
seeing the absurdity of his conduct, he soothed the 
poor animal, which with some difficulty became again 
familiar with him. 

Some time after the emperor invited the baboon 
again to his favourite amusement, when the animal 
again checkmated the emperor, and recollecting the 
emperor's anger on the former occasion, sprung from 
his seat, and hid himself under the table, from whence 
he was enticed with great difficulty. 

ESCAPE OF MRS. SPENCER SMITH. 

In 1806 the French force, under General Lauriston, 
entered Venice, and established there a new govern- 
ment. Mrs. Spencer Smith, the sister-in-law of the 
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gallant Sir Sidney Smith, was then resident there, for 
the benefit of her health, with two infant children. 

She received an order to appear before the French 
police. On obeying* the summons, she was declared 
to be under arrest as a French prisoner, and received 
an order to depart within a week, for the city of Bas- 
sano, the place fixed upon by the government for her 
residence. She demanded to know the reason for 
which she was thus treated ; and was answered, •* Your 
country and your name." 

A very few days after, it appeared that the order to 
repair to Bassano was a mere feint, and that the real 
instructions of the French police were to send her pri- 
soner of war to the fortress of Valenciennes ! At the 
moment when she was anxiously waiting to receive a 
passport, to enable her to quit Venice, she was arrested 
by a party of gendarmes, told of her destination to 
Valenciennes, and placed in a state of close confine- 
ment, in her chamber, previously to being conducted 
to France. 

The friends of Mrs. Smith were struck with con- 
sternation and grief at this change in her fate ; but, 
endued herself with an admirable degree of fortitude, 
she roused the courage of those who ^vept around 
her ; nor once appeared shaken till her lovely infants 
came running to her arms, to ask their mamma why 
she was so sad ^ She wished, by any sacrifice, to pre- 
serve them from the fate to which she was doomed. 
But how was this to be done ? Who was able to help 
her by saving them ? In evident anguish she looked 
round on each of the small circle of friends, who sym- 
pathized with her situation, and in mournful silence 
her eyes explained her supplication to them all. 

Among the number of these friends was a young 
Sicilian nobleman, the Marquess de Salvo. Overcome 
by the sensations which so tender a scene excited, he 
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rushed from the room ; and when he -had recovered 
composure sufficient to return, it was to intimate pri- 
vately to Mrs. Smith, that he had formed and resolved 
to execute, at all hazards, the generous design of 
effecting the escape hoth of herself and of her children. 
The children not having been placed under the im- 
mediate vigilance of the police, the Marquess suc- 
ceededy witliout any great difficulty, in getting them 
conveyed away to Gratz, where the Countess Straz- 
zoldoy a sister of Mrs. Smith, resided ; but he did not 
think it prudent to make the attempt to effect Mrs. 
Smith's own escape, till after she had left Venice, and 
was on her way to the Alps. 

It was necessary to the success of the project, that 
the Marquess de Salvo should accompany Mrs. Smith 
on the road ; and nothing being more reasonable than 
her request, that a friend might be permitted to travel 
vnth her, it was readily complied with, and the Mar- 
quess took his seat beside Mrs. Smith, in the gondola 
which conveyed her a prisoner from Venice. 

It was at Brescia that the Marquess had determined 
to accomplish Mrs. Smith's deliverance, it being the 
nearest place to a neutral territory. The party were 
to stop here two days. The room of the inn in which 
Mrs. Smith was confined, was fifty feet from the 
ground, and gens-d'armes were posted in the room ad- 
joining, with the door open. The Marquess de Salvo 
<%H;upied an apartment in another part of the house, 
-^^rly on the morning after their arrival the Marquess 
*^^pped out unseen by the gens-d'armes ; and while the 
^^^lice of Brescia were yet in ignorance of his arrival 
^'^^ith Mrs. Smith, went, and got a passport signed for 
'•l^e T^rol. From the police he hastened to survey the 
^^r/etis of the city; but, to his sorrow, could see no 
^^^ passsige than through the gates, which were all 
roK^^jy guarded. He was not, however, dismayed. 
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but immediately set about procuring all the means icr 
their escape ; a light carriage, which could travel aay 
where ; horses, to spare them the necessity of waiting 
at the post-houses ; a man's dress for the disgiuse of 
Mrs. Smith ; and, finally, a bill of health, which would 
be requisite on entering another country. All this he 
accomplished before ten o'clock in the morning, when 
he returned to Mrs. Smith, and availed himself of an 
hour, while the soldiers were at the street-door, to set- 
tle with her all that was to be prepared and attempted. 
It was agreed that he should go next day to recon- 
noitre the environs of Brescia, and collect all the in- 
formation possible, respecting the places through which 
it would be necessary to pass ; and that on the ensuing 
night, at eleven o'clock, Mrs. Smith was to let down 
a string from the window to the ground, to which the 
Manjuess was to be ready to de a paper, communi- 
cating what further discoveries and arrangements he 
had made. 

Returning down stairs, the Marquess told the guards 
that his affairs preventetl him from continuing any 
longer in the company of this woman ; that the slow 
manner in which she travelled greatly retarded his 
journey ; that he had to go to Paris with all possible 
despatch, and besides, (flattering them by apparent 
contidence) he assured them that he did not like to be 
exposed to the stigma of being the friend of a woman, 
whose arrest was (iemanded by the Emperor of the 
French. He added, that it was his intention to leave 
Brescia that very evening ; and that as he did not like 
to tell the lady that such was his intention, he begged 
as a favour, that they would have the goodness to in- 
form her of it themselves. The guards murmured 
their opinions to one another ; and turning to the 
Marquess, in a friendly tone commended his design, 
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I promised to be the faithful bearers of his apology 
(he lady. 

^t four o'clock next morning, the Marquess passed 
gates of Brescia, and directed his steps to 8alo. 
Ids arrival there no ofiScer appeared at the gate to 
nand his passport, nor did he perceive any crowd 
idle gazers about his chaise, to look at the stranger, 
\a the custom in the small towns and villages of 
ly ; circumstances which made him at once fix on 
\ place as one which it would be an easy matter to 
us through without observation. He then hastened 
the borders of the Lake di Garda, where he engaged 
30vered boat with twelve oars, to be ready next 
iming at six o'clock, for passing the lake with all 
pedition. 

^t eleven o'clock in the forenoon nothing further 
nained to be prepared at Salo, and as he could not 

II return to Brescia before the evening, he employed 
I interval in making a ladder of rope and pieces of 
od, and succeeded in making one as long as he 
)nght would be required. When this important 
plement was finished, he wrote a letter of instruc- 
ns to Mrs. Smith : and, as the night closed in, re- 
med to Brescia, which he entered just as the gates 
ire shutting. He left the horse and chaise at an inn, 
uated in a solitary square, telling the ostler that he 
tuld return by three o'clock in the morning. 

It was near three o'clock when, dressed as a Bres- 
in postillion, and with the rope ladder and letter 
;der his cloak, he advanced through the most lonely 
■eets, towards the inn called the Two Towers, where 
n. Smith was. He stopped before he approached to 
? window : he listened for some time to the noise 
lM,e soldiers ; and after convincing himself that they 
^ occupied in drinking, he drew near and felt for 
BAicag with his hand. Having found it, he tied tbfe 
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[udder and letter to it; and on pulling it gently, it we 
iuatantly dmwn up. He then retired, oTerjoyed i 
seeing tiie first danijer so ivel) got over. 

AAer waiting three houre, he returned under th 
window, at which, shortlv after, a figure preaeuie 
itself; it was Mra Smith'; the Marqucsa drew near 
Mrs. S. asked in a low voice, " If he was her friend? 
])e Salvo replied, " J ara that friend, ajid wait for you. 
Mrs. .Smith inaianily proeeeded lo fasten the laddei 
" Scarcely wai this done," saya llio Morquesa, " whe 
1 saw Mrs. Smith take hold of the window, and clin; 
to the wall, pressing with uneertBin fool the first atef 
1 perceived she was reluciaiil in trus^iig heraelf upo 
it; the unhappy lady stood tatteriug upoa the siej 
and seemed to tremble so much, that I was afraid c 
her falling. But I ivos agreeably undceelved when 
beheld her grasping the knots of the ladder, and bold! 
determined to descend. What an interesting apecta 
c\fi ! A forlorn woman, anxious Co escape froin cap 
tivity, committing herself from a height to ropes 
ivhich, even while they tore her delicate lingers, shi 
kissed in ecstucy, because they were inEitnimental ti 
]ier release. And at the same time, armed senlinei 
in the adjoining apartment, who were ready to dar 
upon her if their sleep were interrupted by the leas 
noise. Happily, the sitcuce of the night, and its m 
tense gloom, remained undisturbed ; and she reochec 
the gruuud without receiving any essential injury- 
Mrs. Smith atid her gallant liberator now hurriedir 
hreathless haste from street to street, till they reachet 
the summit of the fortress of Bre»cia. Here tlie m 
lence of Mrs. Smith's desire to save herself was taeb, 
that she actually offered to attempt scaling the walla ; 
but on the Marquess acquainting her that a chaise wai 
iu waiting at the inn near the gales, her agitation tm 
Aiaieiibat calmed. They found the chaise ready, biU 
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the hour for opening the gates had not yet arrived ; 
at their earnest entreaties, however, the guard opened 
them, and they passed through on the dd of May, at 
four o'clock in the morning. 

They reached Salo at half an hour after six the same 
morning ; hastened on board the boat which the Mar- 
quess had engaged to convey them across the Lake di 
Garda, and in eight hours more, reached the Tyrolean 
frontier in safety. 

LAVATER. 

This author having asserted in the second part of 
treatise upon Physiogonomy, that Shoe-makers gene* 
rally have a sickly appearance and weak constitutions, 
and that at Zurich, of twenty-four children bom of 
parents exercising that profession, seven only were 
boys, all the shoe-makers of that place rose up against 
him. They assembled in a tumultuous manner ; and 
Mr. Lavater, in order to appease them, was obliged to 
declare publicly that he had been deceived, and that 
the proportion was twenty-eight males to thirty fe- 
males. To give the society of Shoe-makers a more 
permanent testimony of his affection, he begged that 
he might be allowed to stand god-father to all the 
male children which should be born to masters. This 
request produced a perfect reconciliation. 

THOMAS PAINE. 

This notorious character was born in 1 737, at Thet- 
ford in Norfolk. His father was a stay-maker : he 
was himself brought up to that profession, and exer- 
cised it during his youth, at London, Dover, and Sand- 
wich. He afterwards turned Exciseman and Grocer, 
at Lewes, in Sussex ; and, upon the occasion of an 
election at Shoreham, in 1771, the poets of Lewes being 
called upon, by the candidate of fairest pretensions^ to 
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furnish aa election song, Pkdne entered the littty ob^ 
tained the laarel^ and was presented with three guineas. 
This, we believe, was his first public appearance, as an 
author. In the year following, a design having beea 
formed by the Exdse officers &roughont the kingdom 
tO'apply to Fsrliament for a consideration of the state 
of their salaries, he wrote their case, in an octavo paoH 
phlet of twenty-K)ne pages, wldch was republislied 
in London a few years ago. Having been discovered^ 
as a grocer, to deal in ezdseable articles, and as a 
grinder of snuflf, to.bny smuggled tobacco, he was dis- 
missed from the excise in 1774, after twelve years 
service. In the meantime, IHune, by Jiis Case if tki 
ExciiemeHt and by his plausilnlity of manner, had at- 
tracted the notice of the late Mr. George Lewis Scott, 
commissioner of excise. This geiltleman recoup 
mended him strongly to the celebrated Dr. Benjamin 
FVanklin, as a person who could be serviceable, at Aat 
time, in America ; and Paine set sail for Pennsylvania, 
in September, 1774, upon a letter of introduction to 
governor Franklin, of the Jerseys. It was two years 
after this, that he attracted great notice, by the pub- 
lication of his pamphlet, entitled, '* Common Sense.'' 
Designed as this production was, to ridicule and ex- 
pose the absurdity of monarchical government, it 
proved highly palatable to the republican taste of the 
united states. It has been called one of those few 
literary performances, which have been known to pro- 
duce a great and sudden effect upon the sentiments 
and conduct of a nation ; and, having been published 
at a very critical period, the commencement of the 
American >var, served more, than any thing else, tc 
induce the inhabitants of that country to an imme<tiate 
declaration of independence. 

We come now to that period in Paine's history, when 
^kis speculatiouB were to shake the fabric of the public 
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inlnd to its very foundation, and his writings to infuse 
a poison among a deluded commonaiity, the effects 
of which, to a philosopher in the shade, would have 
been scarcely credible. Being released in November 
1789, from a sponging-house, into which a debt, con- 
tracted by the project of erecting an iron bridge, had 
brought him, he beheld, with delight, the proceedings 
of that memorable year in France, and hastened to 
that country. Soon, however, he recrossed the chan- 
nel, in his road to London. Mr. Burke's far-famed 
pamphlet appeared a few days before the celebra- 
tion of the FVench revolution, November 5th, 17^0. 
A few months labour produced Part I. of the *' Rights 
of Man." It was submitted to the revisul of Mr. 
Brand HoUis, and a democratic committee ; and after 
some struggles, between the desires of the author, and 
the mshea of his patrons, was committed by them to 
the press. In February 1 79 1, it was printed for John- 
ton, St. Paul's Church Yard, but Ms regard for the 
credit of his shop, induced him to decline the sale, 
tad a delay of a month in the publication thus took 
place. A few copies were, however, smuggled into 
private hands, and at length, on the Idth of March, 
1791, it was published by Jordon, in Fleet-Street, with 
a dedication to General Washington. The apprehen- 
sions of Paine, upon this occasion, seem to have been 
very great. Always ready to take wing for France, he 
fluttered with anxiety about the metropolis. At length 
finding that the ministry, trusting to the ^ood sense 
of the people^ gave itself no concern about him, he 
%ook a lodging in Fetter-Lane, (where he remained till 
Ills Anal departure) and immediately went to work at 
Bwt, 11. of the " Rights of Man." This was published 
by Oordon, early in 1 7^2. It is well known that the 
«^Ac^^ia societies took the utmost pains to distribute 
^^eap editions of this work, over the whole nation^ 
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particularly in manufactories, and among the labouring 
people. It 18 even siud, that tobacco, grocery, anc 
sweet-meats for cluldren, were frequently sold in wrap 
pers of its sheets. Many answers to the two parti 
were produced at the press^ and at the anniversar) 
meeting of the constitutional sodety. On the 13tl 
of AprU 1792, the members of these Jacobin sodetief 
were stated to exceed forty thousand persons ! Go- 
vernment» at length, became alarmed. Prosecutiom 
were commenced in May, 1792, agiunst Pkiine, as the 
author, and Jordan, as the pubUsher of the '*^^ Rights 
of Man.'' The royal proclamation was issued, stadng 
that seditious writings had been industriously dis. 
persed for inciting discontent, and warning all magis- 
trates to be diligent in suppressing tumult, and pre- 
serving quiet. Both houses of parliament declared 
their abhorrence, of writings, which had anarchy fbi 
their end, and produmed Uieir unalterable resolution 
to maintain the authority of the laws. The dty oi 
London avowed her loyalty to the king, and her attach- 
ment to the constitution. The other corporations fol- 
lowed the example of the metropolis ; and the county 
meetings joined in the general abhorrence of innova- 
tion, and in the universal determination to support the 
wise system of policy, which had been transmitted by 
the wisdom of their ancestors. 

When the Jacobin clubs were about to form a con- 
vention at Paris, of turbulent spirits from every quar- 
ter of the world, several departments contended for 
the honour of being represented by the celebrated 
Thomas Paine. Calais bore away the glorious prize 
from all her competitors, and she sent citizen Audibert 
to signify his t^>pQintment, and to solicit his acceptance 
of it. He requir^if little solidtation ; and quitting 
Xondon, on the 13th of September, 1 792, was received 
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with open* arms on the following day, on the shores o\ 
Calais. 

He was tried by a special Jury at Guildhall^ and 
convicted as a malignant libeller; and, soon after- 
wards, b4s effigy and his books were burned in almost 
every village in England. His conviction made him 
an outlaw, and having joine<l the convention at Paris, 
in a declaration of war aginst Great Britain, he from 
that time became a traitor. Amidst the changes of 
government in France, Paine did not escs^e notice ; 
and when Robespierre began to gain an ascendency, 
he was sent, with Anacharsis Cloots, to the prison of 
Luxembourg. He, however, escaped the^guillotine, 
and during his confinement composed his work, en- 
titled " The Age of Reason ;" Part I. of which was 
published in London, in 17^4, and Part H. in the 
year following. This work naturally produced several 
answers at the press, among which the " Apology for 
the Bible," by the bishop of LlandaflT, is to be most 
eminently distinguished. 

SIR PHILIP SYDNliT. 

Sir Philip was Governor of Flushing, and General 

f the Horse, under his uncle the Earl of Leicester. 

is valour, which was esteemed his most shining 

lality, was not exceeded by any of the heroes of his 

e ; but even this was equalled by his humanity. 

ter he had received his death's wound at the battle 

?utphen, and was overcome with thirst from exces- 

' bleeding, he called for drink, which was presently 

ight him. At the same time, a poor soldier was 

led along desperately wounded, who fixed his 

r eyes upon the bottle, just as he was lifting it to 

touth ; upon which he instantly delivered it to 

with these words ; " Thy necessity is yet greater 



\ mme." 
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Tlus beautiful instance of humanity i6 worthy of 
the pencil of the greatest punter. 

ADMIBAL BLAKE. 

• 

In the cifil wars which distracted this kingdom 
about the middle of the 17th century, the truly gal- 
lant seaman who is now the subject of a short story, 
commanded an English squadron^ with no less honour 
to himself, than benefit to his country. 

Notwithstanding the strictness of naval discipline, 
it was impossible, in the turbulent state of the times, 
to prevent the seamen from indulging in political dis- 
putes ; and even the officers of the fleet were not a 
little divided in their attachment, one part espousing 
the cause of the King, and another declaring as warmly 
in behalf of the Parliament 

Blake, who dreaded that this private disunion might 
be injurious to the public cause of the nation, assem- 
bled his officers, and addressed them to the following 
effect ; 

" Gentlemen, 

" The quarrel between the King and the Parliament 
is a very nice affair ; and such an affair indeed, as is 
not only much above my judgment, but possibly much 
above yours, to pronounce upon decisively : we do not 
any of us clearly know, which of the contending par- 
ties is in the right : yet this we all know clearly, that 
it is right to beat the enemies of England, wherever 
we can find them. Let us discharge our duty, there- 
fore, like Englishmen ; for whether the King triumphs, 
or the Parliament triumphs, in the long run both 
must be undone if we do not fight the cause of our 
country.'* 

This plain, this artlesss speech, answered Blake's 
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purpose much better than if a Tully had harangued. 
— Unanimity was restored, and every man heartily 
concurred in the necessity of beating the general ene- 
mies of the nation. 

ESCAPE OF THE PRETENDER. 

After the battle of Culloden, which terminated all 
his hopes of success, the Pretender determined to 
endeavour to effect his escape to France. Having 
dismissed the two troops of horse by which he was 
attended, and parted with his friends, he made the 
best of his way to Long Island, where he expected 
to find a ship that would carry him to France. 
After encountering many difficulties, and often suf- 
fering for the want of provisions, he reached it ; but 
here his situation became still more dangerous ; his 
escape had become known to the kyig's army, and 
troops were sent in every direction u) quest of him. 
The condition of Charles then seemed to be altogether 
desperate ; a number of men in arms, said to be 
fifteen hundred or two thousand, were marching back- 
wards and forwards through the Long Island in search 
of him ; and it was surrounded on every side by 
cutters, sloops of war, frigates, and forty-gun ships. 
A guard was posted at every one of the ferries ; and 
nobody could get out of the island without a passport. 
In this perilous state Charles remained from the first 
week in June, to the last; but informed of every 
movement of the troops, he often passed and repassed 
them in the night, and his hair-breadth escapes were 
innumerable. From perils so imminent, he was at 
last delivered by a young woman moved with com- 
oasbion, the characteristic of woman kind. Her name 
'^s Flora Macdonald, the daughter of Macdonald of 
^ «lton, in the Isle of South Uist. Miss Macdonald, 
ho pvas related to Clan Ronald, had come to visit his 
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family at Ormtclade, and was living with theniy whem 
Colonel (VNeil came there, and talking of 4he dis- 
tresses of Prince Gharies, whom he had constantly 
attended since he came to the Long Island, Miss 
Macdonald expressed the most earnest desire to see 
him, saying to the colonel, that if she could be of the 
smallest service in preserving him from his enemies, 
she would do it most gladly. C<^oneL O'Neil snd 
that she could be of the greatest service, if she would 
take him with her to Syke as her maid, dressed hi 
woman's clothes. Miss Macdonald thought the pro* 
position fantastical and dangerous, and positively 
refused to agree to it Soon after thit conversatioiiy 
Colonel O'Neil brought Charles to her brother's 
farm, where Miss Macdonald vras. Charles seemed 
to be in bad health ; he was thin, and emaciated, but 
possessed a dc^ee of cheerfulness incredible to aU 
but such as saw him. Miss Macdonald seeing him* in 
this condition, instantly agreed to conduct him to die 
Isle of Syke in the manner Colonel O'.^eil had pro- 
posed ; and set out fur Clan Ronald's house, to (h*o- 
vide every thing that was necessary. From her step- 
father, who commanded the Macdonald militia in 
South Uist, she procured a passport for hei*self, a 
man servant, and her maid, who in the passport was 
called Betty Burke, and recommended by Captahn 
Macdonald to his wife as an excellent spinner of flax, 
and a most faithful servant. A boat with six oars 
was procured; and about eight o'clock in the evening 
they embarked, and reached Syke in safety. From 
Syke, where Miss Macdonald left him, Charles sailed 
to Lochnevis, a lake in the main land, where he was 
put on shore on the 6th of July. Here a great 
number of the king's tro»ps were stationed, the 
officers of which were acquainted with the landing o[ 
^ Charles, and determined to prevent his e8ciq;»e. Charles 
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having made himself known to Macdonald of Glena- 
ladale, he, in company with another Macdonald, after 
consulting with Charles, resolved to attempt bringing 
him through the line of posts. Along this line senti- 
nels were placed, so near one another In the day-time, 
that nobody could pass without being seen ; and when 
it began to grow dark, fires were lighted at every post, 
and the sentinels crossed continually from one fire to 
another, so that there was a time when both their 
backs being turned, a person might pass unseen. 
Between two of these fires there was a small brook^ 
which had worn a channel among the rocks. Up the 
channel of this brook Charles and the two Macdonalds 
crept ; and watching their opportunity passed between 
the two sentinels. After having crossed the line of 
posts, the Macdonalds had determined to conduct 
Charles to the Ross-shire Highlands ; but were advised 
by a friend whom they met to take him to the great 
hill, Corado, which lies between Kintail and Glen- 
moriston, where they would find seven men, upon 
whom the prince might absolutely depend, for they 
were brave and faithful, and most of them had been 
in his army. They did so, and found the men living 
in a cave ; they immediately recognized Charles, and 
fell upon their knees, and gave him a most hearty 
welcome. Charles was then in great distress ; he 
had a bonnet on his head, and a wretched yellow wig ; 
a clouted handkerchief about his neck ; a coat of 
coarse dark-coloured cloth; a Stirling tartan waist- 
coat, much worn ; a pretty good belted plaid ; turban 
hose; and highland brogues, tied with thongs, so 
much worn, that they would scarcely stick upon his 
feet. His shirt, and he had not another, was of the 
^^'lour of saffron. With these people Charles staid 
jfs^ me time, and they very soon provided him with clean 
i^Mhea^ for a detachment of the king's army, com- 
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manded by Lord George Sackville, being ordered to 
march from Fort Augastas to Strathglastf, the at- 
tendants of Charles were informed of it ; and knowing 
that tbe detachment must pass at no great distapce 
from their habitation, they reso1?ed to place themsehes 
between two hills near the road to Stratbglass. The 
detachment passed ; and some oflScers* senrants fol- 
lowing at a considerable distance^ the highlanders fired 
at them, andtdced some portmanteaus, in which they 
found every thing that Charles stood in need of. 

Charles remained in tbe care with these men fiie 
weeks and three days ; and they then conducted him 
in safety to a place called Corineoir, and from thence 
to Lettermlik, a remote place in the great mountain 
Benalder, where a habitation called the Cage was 
fitted up by Cluny, in which he and Lochiel had 
lived some time. Charles remained here until the 
Idth of September, when a message came from 
Cameron of Clunes, to acquaint him that two French 
frigates were arrived at Loclmanuagh, near Borradule, 
to carry him to France. Charles set out immediately, 
and travelling by night only, arrived at Bofradaile on 
the 19th of Septeml)er. The next day he embarked, 
with about a hundred other persons who had been 
engaged in the rebellion, and reached Morlaix in 
nine days. 

SOLUTION 0£ THE MYSTERY, " MTHO WAS THE MAN WHO 
BEHEADED CHARLES THE FIRST ?*' 

George II. on his return to London, after the battle 
of Dettingen, could with difficulty bear the sight of 
Lord Stair. He could not forgive his lordship's re- 
proaching him for the danger whicli threatened the 
English army, in case the king had obstinately per- 
sisted in leaving it in the camp which it occupied, and 
rrhere h would have been completely defeated, if the 
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duke de Grammont by his rashness had not saved it. 
Lord Stair, as proud as he was skilful in war, having 
perceived the king's dislike, and being little disposed 
to bear the shame of a formal disgrace, was on the 
point of returning to his estate in Scotland, when he 
received the following letter : 






My Lord, 

Your bravery is well known : but will you have 
the coun^e to go, to-morrow night, to the entrance of 
Somerset-house, where you will meet one who, (if 
yoa dare follow him) will conduct you to a part of the 
town not much frequented, but where you will find 
one who is impatient to see you, and to discover 
secrets which are of more importance than you ima- 
gine, and which cannot be disclosed in a letter? If 
you are afraid this should be a plot on your purse, 
bring nothing valuable about you." 

We may conceive his lordship's surprise at reading 

of this note. At first he took It for a trick of some 

secret enemy ; or some affair of gallantry, the heroine 

of which had probably her reasons for so acting ; 

however, he determined to go. He therefore, after 

providing himself with a sword, and a brace of good 

pistols, went to Somerset-house, and found there a 

man, who, without speaking, made him a sign to 

follow him. After walking for about an hour, they 

came into a street almost empty, where the conductor 

knocked at the door of a small old house: when it 

was opened, he said, " Walk in, my lord." The door, 

when they entered, was shut after them. 

The intrepid nobleman, holding a sword in one 

A^jid and a pistol in the other, went up the staircase 

^^i^d entered a room, the furniture of which seemed 

^&y cmdent.— -*' Come in, my lord," snd a faint voice» 
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issuing from a bed, ** come in ; you have nothing to 
fear : pray sit down in a chair by my bed» and we 
will COD verse together.'*—*' Very well," said lord 8.; 
" but make hastCy and tell me the reason of this odd 
adventure." " You^are hasty, my lord; bat have 
patience ; lay down yoor arms ; take that seat, and 
come and look at me." 

His lordship, surprised at such authoiitaUve com- 
mands, to which he was little accustomed, got up, 
took the iamp^ went to the bed, and remuned stupi* 
tied at the sight of an old man, pale and thin^ with a 
long white beard, whose eyes were steadfastly fixed 
upon him. '* Look at me, my lordt" said he, ** 1 am 
still alive, I owe to you the only true pleasure I have 
tasted these many, many years. Have age and mia- 
fortunes entirely effaced the marks of one who is 
nearly related to you, and who is delighted to find in 
you features which are most dear to him?" His 
lordship, still more astonished, looked at the old man, 
and, unable to account for the dififerent emotions 
which agitated him, spoke not a word. " Stoop," 
said the old man, " and you will find under my bed a 
box which contains papers capable of amply repairing 
the losses which your family has sufiered by the civil 
wars." His lordship having placed the box upon the 
bed, sat down again upon the chair. 

" Here, my lord," said the old man, " here are 
copies of the sales of three of the principal seats 
belonging to your ancestors, which your great grand- 
father sold, or rather pretended to sell, during the 
troubles. Here are also the letters of the pretended 
buyers, by which you may immediately recover the 
estates on your arrival in Scotland : precautions have 
been taken to prevent any disputes." What was his 
lordship's astonishment, when he saw three contracts 
||||f estates, which he knew formerly belonged to his 
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house ! " Ah !" cried he with transport, ** Ah ! who 
are you, respectable and benevolent old man I Speak, 
I beg of you ! favour me with the name of so gene- 
f rous a benefactor, in whom I am so singularly in- 
terested, and whose days Heaven seems to have pro- 
longed, that he may find in me the most tender and 
respectable of friends, and the most grateful of men !" 
— " Leave me, my dear lord," said the old man in 
haste ; •* I am too weak to bear a longer conversa- 
tion ; leave me, I beg ; take that box, and bid adieu 
to an old man, who thinks himself less unfortunate 
since he has had the happiness of holding you in his 
, arms." — ^Ah! whoever you are," said lord S. •* and 
whatever reasons you may have to conceal the name 
of 80 generous a man, can you have the cruelty to 
oblige him to obey you ? To abandon you in such a 

situation, i^nthout friends, without help, without " 

— '? Stop, my dear lord ! it is with pleasure I see in 
j you such generous sentiments ; but know that your 
friend (since you thmk him worthy of that title), 
however unfortunate he may be in other respects, is 
free from want ; therefore, if you wish to oblige me, 
leave me, my lord, instantly ; nay, do more, and be- 
lieve me, I have a right to demand it : swear to me 
that you will never come here again, nor ever search 
after me, unless I send for you." His lordship seeing 
by his tone of voice that he would not be refused, 
promised to obey him ; once more embraced him, and 
then left him with tears in his eyes. 

On his return home he immediately opened the box, 

cmd found a great number of papers which he judged 

>vould be of great use to him. Next morning, as he 

yvas preparing (notwithstanding his promise) to re- 

tart^ to the old man, he was suddenly stopped by the 

^^k^Mnug letter, sealtd with his own arms, and to his 

^^^mremc surprise, signed George Stair : — 
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*< Do not return to me» my dear lord, for yoa will 
not find me. If it had been only to tell you who I 
am^ that is, your great grandfather, who has so long 
been supposed dead, and who justly deserved to be so, 
I should not have opposed your just desire of know- 
ing your benefactor ; but the consequences which I 
foresaw of so interesting a scene, too much so for my 
weak age to bear, made me dread to satisfy your 
curiosity, upfn circumstances, wMch, fw from offer- 
ing to you m dear and respectable a relation as you 
mi^ht imagine, would only have shewn to yoa a 
wretch— a monster less worthy of pity than horror 1 

'* My father died a few months after my birth; my 
mother soon followed him ; I was left to the cans uf 
an aunt, sister to my father, who brouf^ me up so 
tenderly, that, (though she was the cause of my crime) 
I still retain the most grateful remembrance of her in 
my heart. I was scarcely seventeen, when, struck 
with indignation at seeing my countrymen armed 
against their lawful sovereign, I formed the design of 
tendering King Charles the offer of my fortiue and 
sword : but what was my astonishment, when, at dis- 
closing my intention to my good aunt, I saw her 
trembling lift up her hands to heaven, and look at me 
with a kind of horror ! Surprised and afflicted at the 
state she was in, and turning with impatience to 
know the reason, * You force me then to tell you," 
cried she, bursting into tears : * know then, the prince 
you are so desirous of serving, is the author of my 
sharoe and of your father's death. I was about fifteen, 
and among the attendants who waited on his mother, 
when the wretch, imposing on my age and credulity, 
by the most sacred oaths, contrived to seduce me— 
in short, I was ruined/ 

*' * The perfidious prince sooii after went to Spain, 
io hopes of marrying the Infanta. I should have 
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been entirely lost, if your father had not come to 
London ; to him I was obliged to own my misfortune, 
and the consequences which I dreaded. That dear 
brother, afflicted even to tears, ran immediately to the 
queen, obtained permission to take me away, and 
sent me to one of his seats near Edinburgh, where I 
remained till I was perfectly recovered. Alas !' added 
she, * 1 was doomed to see him no more. The grief 
which he conceived for my undoing, soon killed him ; 
and his worthy wife, after bringing ^fou. into the 
world, survived only a month. Such, my dear ne- 
phew, were the secret and deplorable motives which 
induced me to that obscuritv in which I have since 
lived, and of which you are alone acquainted. Judge 
now, my friend, if after the care I have taken of your 
infancy, and the education I have procured you, say, 
can you devote your fortune and arms to the author 
of 80 many calamities, to a barbarian who has car- 
ried death into the breasts of your parents, and into 
nine eternal remorse?' — * No !' cried I, 'by God! 
o ! the wretch is unworthy of life, and he shall die 
Y my hand !' To tell you, my lord, by what means, 
\ refined as dangerous, my fury against the king con- 
itially increasing, was at last able to fulfil my re- 
nge and execrable oath ; to tell you all the events, 
\ excess of remorse which soon followed my crime, 
uld be now too grievous in my weak state to relate, 
satisfied with knowing, that you may abhor me as 
•h as I detest myself; that the executioner of 
r Charles I. who appeared under a mask, was in 
no other than your unworthy, too guilty, great 
Ifather, Sir George Stair." 

m 1649 (when Charles I. was beheaded) and 
when the battle of Dettingen was fought) there 
iiterval of 94 years. On 8uppo^\l\QTv ^-^X. '^svt 
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George Stair was 20 years old when he committed 
this crime, his age in 1 743 must have been 1 14 years. 
The anonymous author of these memoirs, adds, 
that whatever were the emotions of Lord Stair at 
reading the letter, his first care was to look for the 
street and the house where he had seen his great 
grandfather ; but finding the house empty, he had 
learnt from the neighbours, that it had only been occu- 
pied since ^ki days ; that it was never known by 
whom; thaipBce the preceding night the servants 
had abandoned it, furnished as it was ; that they 
could not tell of whom the tenant held the house, the 
proprietor being long since settled in America. 

THE REVEREND SAMUEL ATSCOUGH. 

Dr. Ayscough one day, according to the rules of 
his office, as Assistant Librarian in the British Mu- 
seum, attended through that magazine of curiosities 
a party of ladies and a gentleman, all of whom, ex- 
cept one lady, were disposed to be highly pleased 
with what they saw ; and really would have been so, 
if this capricious fair-one had not continually damped 
their gratification, with such exclamations as these : 
** Oh, trumpery ! — come along—Lord, I see nothing 
worth looking at." This lady being the handsomest 
of the group, Mr. A. (who, though an old bachelor, 
was a great admirer of beauty) at first fixed upon her 
as his temporary favourite, but soon had reason to 
transfer his particular attentions to another, less hand- 
some, but more amiable. On her continuing a simi- 
lar strain of exclamations, uttered with correspondent 
looks and demeanour, he turned towards her, and 
said, ** My sweet young lady, what pains you kindly 
take to prevent that fine face of yours from killing 
half the beaux in London !" and then directed his 
conversation, explanatory of the diflferent objects 
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before them, to the rest of the party. So much in- 
fluence, however, she had over her companions, that, 
beaten as the round was to the doctor, she caused 
him to finish it considerably sooner than was either 
pleasant to his mind, or convenient to the stale and 
ponderosity of his body. While in the last room, 
jusc before he made his parting bow, addressincj him- 
self to her, with that suavity of manner which was 
so peculiar to him, he smilingly said, ^ Why, what a 
cross little puss you are !— Nothing plqikm you. Here 
are ten thousand curious and valuable tmngs, brought 
at a vast expense from all parts of the world, and 
you turn up your nose at the whole of them. Do 
you think, with these airs, that that pretty face will 
ever get you a husband? Not if he knows you half 
an hour first. Almost every day of my life, and es- 
pecially when attending ladies through these rooms, 
I regret being an old bachelor; for I see so many 
charming, good-tempered women, that I reproach 
myself for not trying to persuade one of them to 
bless me with her company. But I can't fall in love 
with you, and I'll honestly tell you I shall pity the 
man that does : for Pm sure you'll plague him out of 
his life." During this singular valedictory speech 
(delivered with such pleasantry, that even the reprov- 
ed could not take offence at it) the gentleman who 
was of the party looked now at the speaker and then 
at the lady, with considerable emotion, but said 
nothing: while she called up no small portion of 
lightning into a fine pair of dark eyes, and soAie tran- 
sient flashes of it into her cheeks ; and then, with her 
friends, (who affably wished their candid Ciceroni a 
good morning) withdrew. Somewhat more than a 
year afterwards, on going the same round again, the 
doctor was particularly pleased with one lady of the 
party : and that one being the prettieBt^ Vx^coiiXfvMe.^, 
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according tojiii wonted ciutom (as a sailor would 
say) soon **'io near her/' Respectfully inquisUive 
concerning ensj object which time allowed her to 
notice, she asked a number of questions ; and, most 
willingly, i 

** He taught bis loTcly fair-one all he knew:** 

while, in the most engaging manner, she drew the 
attention of JMr friends to many cariosities which, 
they would cwrwise ha?e passed by unobscnred. In 
short, as gooV Bishop Rundle says, she " being dis- 
posed to be pleased with every thing, every thing cpn^ 
spired to please ker** Nor was less pleased her 
worthy and benevolent gmde: who, while she was 
contemplating the rare beauties of nature, was con- 
templating, not only the charms of her person, but 
ako those of her 'mind. At length, *' the wonders 
ended," he was about to make his best bow, when 
the fascinating fiur-one, with an arch smile (looking 
him rather askew in the face), asked him, whether 
he remembered her. «* No, ma'am," said he, " but 
I shall not easily ybrge^ you.*' Then, linking her 
arm in that of a gentleman who was of the party, 
she asked, in the same engaging manner, whether he 
remembered Aim. To which he replied, he thought 
he did ; but the gentleman looked better than when 
he saw him before. " Now, sir," said she, ** don't 
you recollect pnce, in this very room, giving a lady, 
who was pleased with nothing and displeased with 
every thing, a smart lecture for her caprice and ill- 
temper?" — " Yes, ma'am, I do."—" Well, sir. Jam 
that lady ; or, I should rather say, I was : for you 
have been the means, in the hands of Divine Provi- 
dence, of making me a totally different being to what 
I then was : and I am now come to thank you for it. 
I ^(<por half-in-jest and half-in-eamest mode of reproof 
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caused me to know myself ; and was of far mon 
than all that had been done before, in correcti 
spoilt temper. After we had left you," coutin 
she, " good God ! said I to myself, if I appear t 
unamiable to a stranger, how must I Appear to i 
friends ; especially to those who are destined to li 
constantly with me !— You asked me, sir, if I expecti 
ever to get a husband :— I then had one — this gentl 
man— who was present at your just reproof: and 
dare say he will join with me in thanking you fo 
giving it so frankly and successfully." ^he husbant 
then cordially repeated his acknowledgments to him, 
for having been instrumental in contributing so large- 
ly to their mutual felicity : ** a felicity," said he, 
*' which, (should any thing lead you, sir, into the 
neighbourhood of — -) you will gratify, extremely, 
both myself and my wife, if you will call and witness." 
— ^Then, leaving his address, and he and his lady 
shaking Mr. A. by the hand, they departed. Here, 
surely, was a heroic triumph over temper; and, as 
the wise king observes, " greater" does this sensible 
and candid woman seem " in ruling her spirit, than 
he that taketh a city." 

SINGULAR TRIAL. 

Dr. Johnson says, the heart of a good man cannot 

but recoil at the thought of punishing a slight injury 

with death ; especially when he remembers, that the 

thief might have procured safety by another crime, 

from which he was restrained only by his remaining 

drtue." The following sufficiently exemplifies the 

ruth of this observation. Some years since, the 

yunty of York was deeply interested in the trial of 

- father of a large family, who, when living in the 

-atest respectability, was accused of highway rob- 

•y. The trial was in York Castle ; the prosecutor 



was a youtli about twenty yeare of age, the son of a 
banker, aoil thu prisoner a aluat ntbletic man uf fifty. 
Tlie prosecutor liikd Irantiaeteil hii busiueea as usual 
at tbe marhet toivn ; he had rereived several aums of 
money in the presence of the priEooer ; had dined, 
and about live o'clock had set out on his return Lome. 
It was a line summer evpiiing, and he rode gently on ; 
in a solitary lane Ite ivna overtaken hy tbe priaouer, 
Tvbo !^eizetl Irim am! demanded bis poL>kct-boak : in 
the first agafly of surprise and fear, the prosecutor 
struck him a violent blow with bis whip ; bni the 
prisoner, (vfao waa a very powerful man, drnggud bim 
from bis borse, knelt down upon him, and took from 
him bis money and aecouot books. In tbis situation, 
the prosecutor begi;cd very earnestly for liis life. As 
he lay under the prisoner, he watched ilia counte- 
nance, and saw tbat be was much agilBtcd ; tLc rob- 
ber dctisted, arose, mounted his horse, and rode tkway. 
It was then about seven o'clock in the evening ; but 
(he young man was so much exhausted, tliat he did 
not reach home till late aX ni^ht. lie immediately 
stated lliesc circumstances ; but tbe improbability of 
his having been robbed in open daylight, on a public 
road, and of bis having lost various memoraDdums, 
which a robber would scarcely have taken, escited 
some suspicion respectbg Ae truth of this statement. 
As tbe jury were leaving the box, tbe yoang man 
>vho had been robbed begged to be heard. He was 
so niiicb agitated, that he could scarcely speak : when 
he recovered himself, he said, " I stand here to plead 
for your mercy lowardi a man wlio listened to ray 
voice when I begged for mercy from him. If he 
had been deaf to my cry, 1 should now have been in 
my grave, and he in the bosom of a respectable family, 
with the wife who believed him rirtuoui, and the 
children who loved 1dm. It hu been proved to you 
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that his connexions, his character, his religious persua- 
sion, would all have united to shelter him from sus- 
picion ; it has also been proved that I was lame from 
my birth ; that I am feeble ; that I had exasperated 
him by a blow ; and that he knew I could identify 
him ; but the kindness of his nature preponderated, 
it overcame the fear of disgrace ; and he suffered me 
to depart, although I might be the cause of his death. 
If you do not pity his momentary lapse, if you do not 
respect his return to virtue, it would have been well 
for me if I had died ! It is me that you will condemn ; 
I shall be the victim of the law, and he gave me my 
life in vain I" He was frequently interrupted during 
this affecting appeal by the tears of the jury, and the 
general distress of the court. The prisoner was 
found guilty^ and was executed. 

CRITICISM. , 

A journeyman hatter, a companion of Dr. Franklin, 
on commencing business for himself, was anxious to 
get a handsome signboard, with a proper inscription. 
This he composed himself, as follows : John Thomp- 
son, hatter, makes and sells hats for ready-money,*' 
with the figure of a hat subjoined. But he thought 
he would submit it to his friends for their amend- 
ments. The first he showed it to, thought the word 
hatter tautologous, because followed by the words, 
'* makes hats," which showed he was a hatter. It 
was struck out. The next observed, that the word 
*' makes" might as well be omitted, because his cus- 
tomers would not care who made the hats ; if good, 
and-to their mind, they would buy, by whomsoever 
/nade. He struck that out also. A tliird said, he 
^liought the words " for ready- money" were useless ; 
^j) \t was not the custom of the place to sell on credit, 
^very one who purchased, expected to pay. These 
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too were parted witli, anil the inscription then siood, 
" John Thompson sells hata," " SelU hats !" says 
his next frieiid ; " why who expects yon lo give them 
away? What then ia the n-ie of the word?" It wm 
struck out, and iait whs all that remained attached 
to the nnme of John Thompaon. Even this inscrip- 
tion, brief as it was.wasrednccd ultimately lo "John 
Thouipsou," with the figure of a hat subjoined. 



li is ft fact but little regarded, that the first noble 
family in England was that of Lord Courtenay, who 
deaceodei! from those Earls of DevoDshire that often 
intermarried, with tliu bloml-royal of Fnince and Eng- 
land, as may he found at the commencement of Sully's 



The Duke of Beaufort is descended from Geoffrey 
Flantaganet, Earl of Anjou, eon of Foulk, King of 
Jerusalem, and grandson to the Empress Maud, 
daughter to Heury ihe Firnt ; (!an9e<|uenCly this ^mily 
has flourished »s dukes, martjuisaes, and earls, with- 
out once descending to n lower degree, for full seven 
huodretJ years. 

Tlie I>uke of Montague traces his descent by the 
female line from Charlemagne. 

The nobility that makes the most splendid figure 
from greatness of estate, are the Spencers, Caven- 
dishes, and Russels, yet, compared with the families 
above-mentioned, they may he styled hat young no- 
bility. 

Great and gallant actions are, however, the true 
source of nobility, and when ancientry of descent is 
added, they raise tt family beyond comparison. The 
Earl of Shrewsbury's family is derived from the fit- 
mons Talbot, who was the terror of France; Hence 
t&ejhare been peers for five hnndred years. 
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PUBLIC BATHS AT CONSTANTINOFLE. 

The very frequent recurrence of ablutions, enjoined 
by Mohammed, to preserve his followers from the 
disorders produced in a warm climate by an accumu- 
lation of dirt on the skin, has caused vaiious indivi* 
duals to erect fountaius in almost every street of the 
Turkish cities, and even on the border of the roads, 
far distant from any town : the tomb of the founder is 
generally placed in the neighbourhood, and is sur- 
rounded with trees, which offer a delightful shade to 
the wearied traveller. These fountiuns are generally 
built in the Moorish style, and adorned with Arabic 
inBcriptions. 

To the same precept of cleanliness we may attri- 
bute the number of warm baths seen in Turkey: 
every village has its hamman or public bath, and 
every large house is provided with the same conve- 
nience. These thermae are heated by a subterraneous 
vault, which serves as a furnace, and is filled with 
logs of wood, above which, and immediately below 
the marble pavement of the building, is a large caul- 
dron of water, which is kept in a constant state of 
ebullition ; tubes placed in the interior of the walls 
carry off the steam, while others furnish the interior 
with hot water from the cauldron, and with cold water 
from a contiguous cistern. The bather, having paid 
to the keeper of the bath the price of entrance, is 
shewn into a square room, along the walls of which 
runs a wide seat, covered with cushions ; he here 
leaves his clothes, and girding round his body a wide 
piece of cotton, which hangs from his waist to his 
aacles, and placing his feet in a pair of \vooden clogs, 
t(^ preserve them from the burning heat of the floor, 
^^ proceeds through several rooms successively ia- 
Ox-eoADg ia wanntib, to the interior cUambei:. T^ 
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chainlier ia built in a t'lreiilur shape, and covered by a 
cujiola. Id ivliicTi there are man; opeaiuga covered 
witL very thick glass, which gives a free paaaage to 
the lif^ht, but nut lo the Tieual rnys of the curions ; a 
circular dais on the pacemeat iudicaces the position 
of the cauldron, which is immediatety underneath ; 
small fountains and marble basins ore seen at ei|ual 
dialonces round the wall, 



Miners are known to beasuperaiitious race. Their 
auperstilion, however, ia sometimea made a pretext 
for idleness, Tbereis a recipe for curing thii speciea 
of disorder, lu some extensive mines iu Wales, the 
mcu frei|uently utw the devil, and when once he hod 
been seen, (be nien would work no more that day. 
This evil bccsine serious, for Old Beehelmli repeated 
Ills vieita aa o(Kn ax if he had a design to injure the 
proprietor. That gentleman ai last called his men to- 
gether, told them that it was very certain that the 
devil never appeared to an; Ijody who had not iteterveU 
to be so terrified, and thai as lie was detertiJncd to 
keep no rogues about lum, be was resolved to dischargfl 
the tirat man that saw the devil aguD. The remedy 
was as efficient as if he bad turned a stream of holy 
water into the mines. 



An Eoglishman, who, attracted by the density of the 
climate, wished to fix his residence in Naples, desired 
his banker to look out for a nlki. for him, which was 
done, and the gentleman regularly iostalled in his 
purchase ; the next day, however, he came in mnch 
burry and alarm to his banker, to aay, he was deter- 
mined to be off, for a fellow had assailed bim with a 
eJa/m for 13,000 crovnu, wbicfa he bad left half^-dosen 
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jrears ago, though the poor Englisnman was scarcely 
1 month old in Italy. '* How many witnesses has he 
roi to prove it ?'' said the banker. *' No less than 
;en. What is to be done ?" '* Acknowledge having 
[«ceived the money." " Acknowledge the debt?" 
' Certainly, and we will get twenty witnesses to swear 
they saw you repay it." This was decisive ; for the 
lawsuit was settled by a simple rejoinder, and meet- 
ing the cheat upon his own terms. 

PETER THE GREAT. 

The Czar lost his son, whom the Empress Cathe- 
rine brought him in 1714, in the twentieth year of his 
age. His sorrow on this occasion was so violent, that 
he not only shed a torrent of tears, but fell into a dan- 
gerous state of despondency, which might have had 
serious consequences, if the tender solicitude of his 
consort, and the wisdom of Prince Dolgoroukow, had 
lot found means to recover him from his stupor. 
He had shut himself up in his closet, and refused 
dmittance to every one for three days and nights. 
firing all this time he remained stretched out on a 
achy without eating or drinking. Nothing was ca^ 
ble of drawing him from his retirement ; all public 
siness was suspended ; the letters and representa- 
18 of his generals did not reach the sovereign : and 
war, then at its height, was carried on without a 
1, and almost without any determined object, 
senate, the admiralty, and board of war, no 
er knew what they were about ; and a gloomy 
?e prevailed throughout the court. Catherine 
, notwithstanding her own affliction, grew alarm- 
the excessive grief of her husband, and the fatal 
luences it might produce, 
as in vain that she knocked at the door of his 
and called to him : he would answer tk^ \s^^ 
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not eveD her. She retired weeping, not knowing what 
to think of his situation. Necessity, however, and 
her genius, funiished her with an expedient to make 
her way into his apartment. 

She sent during the night for the senator Dolgo* 
roukow, who was much esteemed and respected by 
the Czar. She represented to him the danger to 
which herself and the whole empire were exposed by 
the situation of the Emperor, and begged him to de- 
vise some means of saving the state, by drawing her 
husband from the retirement in which he had buried 
himself. 

At his return home, Doigoroukow sent a sealed or- 
der, in the name of the Empress, requiring the senators 
to meet the following day. He pointed out to them 
the critical situation of the state, and-the desire of the 
Czarina, begged them to find out means to put an end 
to the Czar's despondency, — and for that purpose re- 
quested them to accompany bim to court. 

The senate, approving his ideas, repaired to the 
door of the Emperor's closet. Doigoroukow knock- 
ed, but obtained no answer. He knocked again still 
louder, called the Czar, and told him that Dolgorou- 
kovv was there, with the whole senate assembled, to 
communicate to him affairs of great importance. Peter 
rising and approaching the door, the senator called to 
him in a still louder voice, and assured him that there 
was no time to lose ; — that he must absolutely open 
the door, or that they should be oblige<l to break it 
open, and to take him out of his apartment by force, 
as the only means to preserve his crown. 

On hearing this, the Czar opened the door, and 
seemed surprized at seeing the whole senate assem- 
bled. " What is the matter?" said he, ** why do 
you come to disturb my repose?" 

" Because your retirement," replied Doigoroukow, 
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" and your excessive and useless sorrow, ** are the 
cause of the disorder that prevails in the state ; — are 
the reason that a thousand favourable circumstances 
are lost to your country ; — that the' war/ as well by 
sea as land, is no longer to our advantage ; — that com- 
merce no longer flourishes; — and that our enemies 
take courage, and threaten the empire." 

These remonstrances struck the Emperor, who pro- 
mised to banish his grief, and appear in the senate the 
following day. He also went with them to the 
Czarina, to whom, after embracing tenderly, he said, 
•* We have afflicted ourselves enough; let us no 
longer murmur against the will of God." 

He kept the senate to dinner, and, recovering his 
spirits by degrees, returned to his former occupations; 
and the following day went as usual to the senate and 
admiralty. 

MB. QUIN. 

As Quin and another gentleman were passing one 
evening through St. Paul's Church-yard, their atten- 
tion was attracted by a mob of people, who were as- 
sembled to hear a man relate, *< That there ha'd been 
a chimney on fire in the Borough ; that he had seen, 
mih his own eyes, the engines go, in order to extin- 
guish it ; but that it was quite got under before they 
arrived.'* Upon seeing the attention of such a con- 
course of people attracted by so very unentertaining a 
detail, Mr. Quin and his friend could not help reflect* 
ing- upon the natural curiosity of Englishmen, which 
was excited by the most trifling circumstance ;— and 
very frequently by no circumstance at all. " Let us 
try," ssdd Quin, *' an experiment upon our country- 
xnen's curiosity." This was immediately agreed to ; 
QoJ they accordingly repaired to the opposite side of the 
oAiircb-yardy where, having taken a cotw^xiSKoX ^\»sv\. 
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and staring up to the stone gallery, Quin gravely said, 
" This is about the lime."--** Yes," replied the 
other, taking oat his watch, and looking at it under a 
lamp, " this was precisely the time it made its appear- 
ance lust night." They had now collected at least 
a dozen inquisitive spectators, who, fixing their eyes 
upon the steeple, asked, ** What .was to be seen f" 
To this Mr. Quin replied, '* that the ghost of a lady 
who had been murdered, had been seen to walk round 
the rails of the stone-gallery for some evenings, and 
that she was expecte<l to walk again to-night.'' This 
information was presently spread through the multi- 
tude, which, by this tim^, was augmented to at least a 
hundred. All eyes were fixed upon the stone-gallery, 
and imagination frequently supplied the place of 
reality, in making them believe they saw something 
move on the top of the balustrade. The joke having 
thus taken, Quin and his companion withdrew, went 
and passed the evening at the Half-moon Tavern, in 
Chcapside, and upon their return, between twelve and 
one, the crowd still remained in eager expectation of 
the ghost's arrival. 

AMANDA, THE MISTRESS OF THOMSON. 

Every one will recollect the Amanda, whom Thom- 
son introduces as the companion of his rural walks, 
in the following lines, in which the poet and the lover 
are equally happy : 

And thou, Amanda, come, pride of my song, 
Form'd by the Graces, lovelioess itself ! 
Come with those downcast eyes, sedate and sweet. 
Those looks demure that deeply pierce the soal. 
Where with the light of thoughtful reason mixt. 
Sits lively Fancy, and the feeling Muse ! 

Thjs )ady herself encouraged the addresses of 
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Thomson; but the prejudices of her mother were 
not to be overcome. " What !" she would say, " shall 
my daughter marry a poet ^" — She was at breakfast 
with her one morning, when a gentleman came in who 
was unacquainted with their connexions. On their 
enquiring the news of the day, he answered, *^ Mr. 
Thomson is dead." — ** What Thomson?" enquired 
Amanda. — "The poei. Madam," he replied. The 
presence of her mother no longer awed her. She 
fsuuted away. 

Amanda, however, though the mistress of a poet, 
does not appear to have been too romantic, and was 
for many years after happily married to a gallant Ad- 
miral, who yet survives her." 

INTR£PIO MARINER. 

" For some time past," says a letter from Ostend, 
of the lOth of January, 1819, <* we have seen in our 
ports the most intrepid mariner perhaps that ever ex- 
isted. He is an Englishman, who in a small and fnSl 
fK>at, about sixteen feet in length, and from four to 
seven in breadth, undertakes alone the voyage from 
England to Ostend ; where he takes on board a cargo 
of the produce of the country, which he carries to 
England in his boat. What is most astonishing, is, 
that neither the high sea, nor the inclemency of the 
season, stops this hardy mariner. Let us imagine a 
man entirely alone in the open sea, guiding a little 
boat which hardly rises six inches above the surface 
of the ocean, exposed to the rain, to the winds, and 
fiftbove all, to the intense cold ; and then we may form 
8ome judgment how far the habit of industry, or the 
love of gain, will operate on the human mind. In his 
last voyage hither he was three days in the passage, 
snd did not stop the whole time. He has contrived an 
iBI^niotts method to steer his frail vea«ftl. ^\»r^^\& 
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the front of the boat with his back to the prow, he guides 
the helm by means of two ropes, which go the whole 
length of the boat, and thus manages his skulls with- 
out leaving his place. As the ice might accumulate 
against the sides of the boat, he has taken care before 
putting out to sea, to grease all the sides, so that the 
water may not adhere to them. In this manner he 
traverses the ocean, without troubling himself about 
the many dangers to which he has been or may in 
future be exposed. 

OBEDIENCE OF ORDEES. 

A naval commander in the reign of Queen Anne, 
was ordered to cruize with a squadron within certain 
limits on the coast of Spain. Having received infor- 
mation that a Spanish fleet was in Vigo, beyond his 
limits, he resolved to risk his personal responsibility 
for the good of his country ; he accordingly attacked 
and defeated the Spanish fleet, with uncommon gal- 
lantry. When he joined the admiral under whom he 
served, he was ordered under arrest, and was asked 
" If he did not know that, by the articles of war, he 
was liable to be shot for disobedience of orders ?" He 
replied with great composure, that he was very sen- 
sible that be was, but added, ** The man who is afraid 
to risk his life, in any way, when the good of his 
country requires it, is unworthy of a command in her 
majesty's service." 

EQUALITY IN DANGER. 

The French General Cherin was once conducting a 
detachment through a very difficult defile. -He ex- 
horted his soldiers to endure patiently the fatigues of 
the march. ** It is easy for you to talk," said one of 
the soldiers near him ; *< you who are mounted on a 
Jiae horae) but we poor devils !*'— On hearing these 
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words, Chfirin dismounted, and quickly proposed to 
the discontented soldier to take his place. The latter 
did 80 ; but scarcely had he mounted, when a shot 
from the adjoining heights struck and killed him. 
** You see,'' said Cherin, calling to his troop, " that 
the roost elevated place is not the least dangerous." 
After which he remounted his horse, and continued 
the march. 

OIBRALTAB. 

The very name of Gibraltar revives in the bosom 
of every Briton the spark of military ardour. It is 
justly considered as the brightest jewel of the British 
crown, which no boon, however splendid and valuable, 
could induce the nation ingloriously to barter. 

The importance of this fortress, which is considered 
by Europe as the key to the Mediterranean sea, does 
not seem to have been duly estimated by the Spa- 
niards until they lost it ; nor even by the Bnglish, 
who became masters of it more through accident than 
design. Sir George Rooke had, in the year 1704, 
been sent into the Mediterranean with a strong^^eet, 
to assist Charles, Archduke of Austria ; but was so 
limited by instructions, as to be unable to effect any 
enterprise of importance. Unwilling to return to 
England with a powerful squadron without having 
achieved something, he called a council of war, and it 
was determined to attack Gibraltar. 

On the 2 1 St of July, 1704, the fleet reached the 
bay, and 1800 men, English and Dutch, commanded 
^ y the Prince of Hesse d'Armstadt, were immediately 
^euided on the Isthmus. On the 23d, the ships com- 
^^3enced a brisk cannonade on the New Mole, which 
^^ five or six hours drove the enemy from their guns 
^^ erery quarter, but more completely from the New 
Aio/e head. Captain Whitaker, with the atcaedV^^^^^s^^ 
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was ordered to possess himself of that post ; but 
Captains Hicks and Jumper, who lay with their ships 
nearest the mole, eager to share in every part of the 
glory, pushed ashore in their barges before the other 
boats could come up. On their landing, the Spaniards 
sprung a mine upon them, which blew up the fortifi- 
cations, killed two lieutenants and forty men, and 
wounded sixty. The assailants, however, kept pos- 
session of the work, and being joined by Captun 
Whitaker, boldly advanced, and took a small .bastion, 
half way betwixt the mole and the town. The Mar- 
quess de Salines, who was governor, being again sum- 
moned, thought proper to surrender, and the British 
colours for the first time waved over the rock of 
Gibraltar. 

No sooner were the Spaniards acquunted with the 
loss of this important fortress, than they made every 
effort to regain it. Foiled in several attempts, they 
formed the extravagant and desperate scheme of sur- 
prising the garrison, although a British admiral was 
then before the town. On the 31st of October, five 
hundred volunteers took the sacrament, never to 
return till they had planted the Spanish flag on the 
battlements of Gibraltar. This forlorn hope was con- 
ducted by a goatherd, to the south side of the rock, 
near the cave guard. They mounted the rock, and 
during the first nigbt lodged themselves unperceived 
in St. Michael's cave. On the succeeding night they 
scaled Charles the Fifth's wall, and surprised and 
massacred the guard at Middle Hill. By the as- 
sistance of ropes and ladders they got up several 
hundreds of the party appointed to support them ; 
but being by this operation discovered, a strong de- 
tachment of grenadiers marched up from the town, 
and attacked them with such spirit, that one hundred 
and sixty of them were killed, or forced over the pre- 
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cipice ; and a colonel and thirty officers, with the 
remainder, taken prisoners. 

{Since that period, several attacks have been made 
on Gibraltar, with no better success ; bat the greatest 
of all was the memorable seige of 1781-2, when France 
and Spain brought before it the most tremendous 
force ever employed in any modern siege. General 
Elliott, whose name has been immortalized and iden- 
tified with the event, was .at this time Governor of 
Gibraltar, with a garrbon of near 600 men. The 
Spanish army, consisting of 14^000, was encamped 
within a mile and a half of the gates, and had con* 
structed the most extensive works. These General 
Elliott determined if possible to destroy ; and accord- 
ingly, on the night of the 27th of November a sortie 
was made from the garrison, the enemy surprised, 
and their works set on fire and blown up. AH this 
was effected in less than two hours, and with the loss 
of one man only, Avho being the first to mount a bat- 
tery, encountered the Spanish captain of artillery, whom 
he wounded ; but being wounded also, he could not 
be got off before the flames had reached him. The 
works thus destroyed had cost the Spaniards the 
enormous sum of thirteen millions of large piastres, 
equal to three millions sterling. 

The Spanish monarch, mortified at the disgrace 
brought on his arms, and the great loss that he had 
sustained by this sortie, publicly declared his deter- 
mination to have Gibraltar at all events, cost what it 
would. It was now determined to make the grand 
attack by sea and land, which had been so long pro- 
jected ; and the command of this mighty enterprise 
was given to the Duke de Crillon. From the arrival 
^f this commander, the most active preparations were 
^^ada in constructing batteries, which, however, were 
ftie^aeutly destroyed by the garrison. The NRVNa\& 
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force of the allied crowns seemed to have been con- 
centrated in this spot, and such a naval and military 
spectacle is scarcely to be equalled in the annals of 
war. Their naval force consisted of forty-four large 
sliips of the line, three inferior two-deckers, ten bat- 
tering ships, five bomb-ketches, a great number of 
gun and mortar boats, a large floating battery, many 
armed vessels, and nearly three hundred boats. The 
land batteries were furnished with two hundred and 
forty-six pieces of cannon, mortars, and howitzers ; 
and the combined army now amounted to forty 
thousand. 

On the 13th of September the grand attack was 
made by bea, and met by the garrison by a brisk fire 
of red-hot balls. After a few hours, the admiral's 
ship was observed to smoke, and eight more of the 
ships took fire in succession. Several of the battering 
ships exploded in the course of the following day ; 
the remaining eight ships also blew up with terrible 
explosions. Brigadier Curtis, with his squadron of 
gun-boats, exerted himself most gallantly in the cause 
of humanity, and save<l upwards of three hundred 
persons from the ships which were on fire, who must 
otherwise inevitably have perished. Lord Howe af- 
terwards arrived with a fleet, and reinforced the gar- 
rison. The Spaniards, after the failure of their grand 
attack, kept up a petty warfare until February, 17^2, 
when the news of preliminaries of a general peace 
having been signed at Paris, terminated hostilities. 

RICHARD III. 

In the town of Leicester, the house is still shewn 
where Richard the Third passed the night before the 
battle of Bos worth ; and there is a story of him, still 
preserved in the corporation records, which illustrates 
the c^aution and darkness of that prince's character. 
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It was bis custom to carry, among the baggage of bis 
camp» a cumbersome wooden bed, which he pretended 
was the only bed he could sleep in. Here he con- 
trived a secret receptacle for his treasure, which lay 
concealed under a weight of timber. After the fatal 
day on which Richard fell, the Earl of Richmond 
entered Leicester with his victorious troops ; the 
friends of Richard were pillaged, but the bed was 
neglected by every plunderer, as useless lumber. The 
owner of the house afterwards discovering the hoard, 
became suddenly rich, virithout any visible cause. He 
bought lands, and at length arrived at the dignity of 
being Mayor of Leicester. Many years afterwards, 
his widow, who had been left in great afl9uence, was 
murdered for her wealth by her servant maid, who 
had been privy to the affair ; and at the trial of this 
woman and her accomplices, the whole transaction 
came to light. 

BIRMINGHAM HARDWARE. 

The following anecdote, which is of undoubted au- 
thenticity, will sufficiently prove the decided supe- 
riority, which, in addition to her other advantages. 
Great Britain possesses in the article of hardware. 
Some time ago a French nobleman of distinction was 
introduced to a manufacturer of Birmingham, by 
whom he was shewn through the different woricshops, 
&c. where the various mechanical contrivances, the 
* judicious arrangement of the business, and the high 
degree of polish to which the several articles were 
brought, attracted very strongly the attention of the 
noble visitor. At length, produdng a gold snuff-box 
i^om hU pocket, he said, that it was somewhat 
^t:range, that with our superiority of skill, we could 
^^n>t equal the manuftu;ture of that hinge. The pro- 
X^riet€ir of the manufactury took the boK ui KV^ VakA^ 
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aud after viewing it for some time very attentively, 
he requested permission to take it asunder, assuring 
its owner that it should suffer no damage. It was 
accordingly taken to pieces, when the manufacturer 
found his own inirials on the inner edge of the box, 
which, though made the boast of French ingenuity, had 
been actually formed on the very spot where they 
stood. 

DEAN SWIFT AND THE SHOEMAKER. 

A shoemaker of Dublin had a longing desire to 
work fur Dean Swift : he was recommended by IMr. 
James Swift, the banker, and Mr. Sican, a merchant. 
The Dean gave him an order for a pair of boots, 
adding, •* When shall I have them ?" •* On Saturday 
next," said the shoe-maker. " I hate disappoint- 
ments," said the Dean, *' nor would have you dis- 
appoint others ; set your own time, and keep to it" 
" I thank your reverence," (said Bamerick) for that 
was his name, ** I desire no longer time than Saturday 
se*nnight, when you will be sure to have them with- 
out fail." 

They parted, and the boots were finished to the 
time ; but, through the hurry of business, Mr. 
Bamerick forgot to carry them home till Monday 
evening. When the dean drew the boots on, and 
found them to his mind, he said, ** Mr. Bamerick, 
you have answered the commendation of your friends, 
but you have disappointed me, for I was to have been 
at Sir Arthur Axheson's, in the county of Armagh, 
on this day. ** Indeed, and indeed, Sir (said Bamerick) 
the boots were finished to the time, but I forgot to 
bring them home." 

The Dean gave him one of his stern looks ; and 
after a pause asked him, whether he understood gar- 
dening as well as boot-making? Bamerick answeredi 
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" No, Sir : but I have seen some very fine gardens in 
England." ** Come (said the Dean, in a good- 
humoured tone) I will shew you improvements I have 
made in the deanery garden." 

They walked through the garden to the further end, 
when the Dean started, as if recollecting sontething, 
*« I must step in, (said he) stay here till I come back ;" 
then he* run out of the garden, locked the door, and 
put the key in his pocket. Bamerick walked about 
till it grew dark, and not seeing the Dean, he at last 
ventured to follow him, but found the door locked ; 
he knocked, and called several times to no purpose, 
he perceived himself confined between high walls, the 
night dark and cold, in the month of March. How- 
ever, he had not the least suspicion of his being in- 
tentionally confined. 

The Deanery servants went to bed at the usual 
hour, and the Dean remained in his study till two 
o'clock in the morning. He then went into the hall, 
and drew the charge out of a blunderbuss, and other 
fire arms, then returned and rang his bell. He was 
immediately attended by one of his servants. *' Ro- 
bert, (said he) I have been much disturbed with nois^ 
on the garden side ; I fear some robbers have broke 
in ; give me a lanthom, and call up Saunders. Then 
the Dean took the lanthom, and staid by the arms 
until the nien came. *' Arm yourselves (said he) and 
follow me." He led them into the garden, where the 
light soon attracted poor Bamerick, who came running 
up to them. Upon his approach the Dean roared 
out, •* There's the robber, shoot him, shoor him." 
Saunders presented, and Bamerick, terrified to death, 
£ell on his knees and begged his life. The Dean held 
t-he lanthom up to the man's face, and gravely said, 
^'Mefcy on us I Mr. Bamerick, how came you here ?" 
'^^ /iord. Sir, (said Bamerick) don't you t«.\Skft,\s\Vi^\ ^^"^ 
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left me here in the evening?" "Ah! friend (aaid the 
Dean) I forgot it, as you did the boots ;" then turning 
round to Robert (who was butler) he said, ** give the 
man some warm wine« and see him safe home." 

COUNSELLOR OUTWITTED. 

A certain counsellor, famed both for his eloquence 
and covetousness, and who seldom considered the 
goodness of the cause that he undertook, provided his 
client could pay him, was consulted by a notorious 
robber, who promised him a large reward, provided 
be brought him off; and the pleader so dexterously 
managed, that he saved the rogue from the gallows ; 
and the client, to shew his gratitude to his good friend, 
as soon as freed, hastened to his house, and presented 
him with a thousand crowns. The counsellor in re- 
turn to so generous a client, solicited the favour of 
his company to supper, and the night proving wet 
and dark, further invited him to take a bed there, 
which offer he accepted. The guest arose in the 
middle of the night, found the way to the room of his 
host, and without ceremony bound and gagged him— 
re-pocketed his thousand crowns, and broke open a 
chest, in which be found plenty of silver and gold, 
with which (after wishing him a good night) he 
marched off in triumph. — ^If we screen a villain at the 
expence of our conscience, from law and justice, we 
merit no other return than ingratitude. 

THAIS, THE CELEBRATED GRECIAN WOMAN OF PLEASURE. 

The Macedonians, tired with being long from home, 
and fearful, from particular symptoms, that their 
giddy beaded hero madly intended to make Persepolis 
the seat of his empire, secretly deputed proper pexsons 
to make interest with Thais, who was prime mistress 
/^> Alexander, to work him to the destruction of that 
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city by fire. The terms were, absolute and certain 
assassination, in its most dreadful extent, if she 
refased ; and, on the contrary, upon the accomplish- 
ment of her scheme, besides a very great and impor- 
tant pecimiary reward, the alluring promise of a 
superb and matchless set of the finest filigreed Per- 
sian dressing-plate, to be executed by the first artist 
in all Babylon.— The proposal was accepted; the 
attempt succeeded ; and history informs us, that she 
wrought her imperial keeper to the deed, by previously 
raising his spirits with wine, and then elevating them 
with the power of music to the wildest pitch of the 
most extravagant furor. 

To this anecdote we are indebted for the Alexander's 
Feast of Dryden, the first ode, perhaps, in the English 
language, and a composition which would have done 
the author (who was sinking into the vale of years 
when he wrote it) infinite credit in his meridian. 



ALDEBMAN BOTDELL. 



A young engraver, just entering into life, and who 
afterwards rose to great eminence in his profession, 
applied to Alderman Boydell for employment. Hav- 
ing never executed any considerable work, he had 
only some trifling specimens of his ability to show. 
The Alderman, however, was satisfied froni them that 
the young artist possessed abilities worthy of encou- 
ragement, and offered him a picture, if he thought 
lumself equal to it. The young man undertook it, 
and agreed on 25 guineas as the remuneration. When 
^e plate was quite finished, he waited on the Alder- 
^nan, finally to deliver it with a proof. IVlr. Boydell 
examined it so long, and, as it seemed, so minutely, 
^hat the artist was apprehensive that he was not quite 
j>]ea8ed with it, and resolved to ask him ; adding, 
tiihi he should be happy to make any im|^tQ^e.\£A.^2^ 
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off his eyes, and set him at liberty. A few weceii 
after this event, Dennis and one of his companion? 
were apprehended, tried, and sentenced to be executed. 
Mr. 8. received a message from his unfortunate man, 
begging some money to assist in burying him. This 
is one of the strongest appeals that can be made to 
charity, and a man who refused his assistance would 
be considered a barbarian. Mr. S. was not a man to 
refuse it — ^he resolved even to go himself and admi- 
nister consolation to the poor condemned. It was 
the night before the execution. As he approached 
the gaol, he endeavoured to summon up resolution to 
meet the scene of woe he expected. It was a scene 
of noise and confusion. A crowd was assembled 
before the grated door of the cell. Dennis was 
mounted on his coffin, from which, as from a pulpit, 
he addressed them, begging money to bury him, and 
pray his soul out of purgatory. He rated those who 
were tardy in drawing out their purses, scolded others 
who had already given, for not standing back to make 
room for new comers ; wept, preached, and prayed, 
all in the course of a few minutes. No sooner did he 
see Mr. S. than he descended from his rostrum. He 
wept bitterly as they went apart together. 

" To think of my ill-luck," said he, '* in quitting 
the trade. I was coming with my comrade to see my 
friends, and then take up, as you advised me, and go 
to America— and to be taken for nothing else, and 
hanged like a dog I" 

" Nothing else I" said Mr. S : " did you not 

rob a gentleman and lady?" 

** Of nothing but seven two pound notes, and a 
handful of silver/' said the other, ** and that was to 
pay our passage — we couldn't go to America without 
money, you know." 

Mr. S. now attempted to give him some spiritual 

§i2 
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Q^ice. " Don't, dear master," interrupted he; 

' don*t for the love of the sweet Jesus, speak about 
it. I have settled all them thin^ with Priest Higgins, 
and it might be the loss of my poor sowl, if a man of 
another sect meddled with it." 

Oh the following day, Dennis and his companion 
were put on a car, and brought, under the escort of a 
party of soldiers, to the neighbourhood where the 
robbery was committed. A gallows was erected in a 
field. The criminals were allowed to rest themselves 
for a few minutes in a cabin. They here, as is the 
custom with the unfortunate persons who are to be 
executed in Ireland, put on their dead dress. This 
consists of a shroud and cap with a black ribbon, and 
gives a person clothed in it the look of a spectre, as 
imagination forms it, or of a corpse newty ridsed 
from the tomb. Poor Dennis came out with a show 
of great fortitude ; but it entirely forsook him when 
he cast his eyes on his fellow-sufferer, and beheld in 
him, as in a mirror, the reflection of his own funeral 
appearance. He uttered a wild shriek, and fell sense- 
less on the ground. The reality of death seemed now, 
for the first time, fairly to have struck him : it seem- 
ed never to have made a thorough impression upon 
him, until presented thus to his imagination through 
the medium of his senses. When the car arrived at 
the fatal spot, he could scarcely be said to be alive : 
his eyes were closed, his heart scarcely beat, and all 
colour had left his face. The conduct of his lellow- 
sufferer was calm and intrepid. (Vlr. S. took a kind 
leave of him ; he was affected, and even felt his cheek 
moistened ; he could not be mistaken, for, by the 
force of sympathy, a tear started in the poor sufferer's 
eye ; but he instantly recovered himself, and shook 
Mr. S. by the hand. •* I have lived the life of a 
brute^'' said he^ *< but I would wish to die like a man." 
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Mr. S. rode to his own house, which was about seven 
miles from the place of execution. It was the latter 
end of sunamer. About dawning day (grey morning, 
as he beautifully and poetically termed it), he was 
awakened by a noise in the room : he drew the cur- 
tains ; a figure like one of the hanged men, in its 
shroud and dead cap, stood pale and sad at the win- 
dow. He rubbed his eyes, he strove to wake himself; 
he turned himself in the bed ; he stretched himself 
forward, and endeavoured to penetrate the gloom : 
the figure of sleep did not, as he imagined it would, 
melt into thin air ; it moved its eyes even, it opened 
and shut its mouth, it seemed preparing itself to 
speak. Nature was now too strong either for reason 
or philosophy; a cold damp bedewed his forehead, 
and he lay speechless and nearly senseless. The 
phantom approached the bed, and fell on its knees 
before him. *' Master," said it, '* remember I have 
saved your life ; now save mine." 

It was Dennis, the poor hanged Dennis — his fears 
bad saved him. He had to be supported on the car 
as it was drawn slowly away, and he swung gently off: 
his fellow-sufferer threw himself off with violenre, 
and was almost instantly dead. Dennis was likewise 
a tall man — the gallows was low, and his feet, at 
times, touched the ground. After hanging the limit- 
ed time, he was cut down and given to his friends ; 
he was carried to the nearest cabin, and, as is almost 
always done in Ireland, all the vulgar methods in use 
were practised to recover him ; his feet were put into 
warm water, he was blooded by a countryman with a 
rusty lancet, and rubbed with spirits, which were 
likewise applied to his nostrils and lips^ and poured 
down his throat. He opened at length his eyes, 
and milk was given him from a woman's breast. 
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which, ID IreUiM^ is soppoied to be a neduane of 
great eficacj. 

WhcB ugbt CUM on, hb RMilfed to go to Us mas- 
ter't houses which, aoroM the fidds waa not more 
than four wles oft He waa adviied to lay aside hb 
dead dress, aov that he had so oneapectedly letmned 
among the Imag ; hot it was too vdnabie a piece of 
finery, and had cost Dennis too orach oratory the 
preceding day, to be parted vnth so readily. He met 
nobody on ^ road ; but if he had, his dress would 
have been his protection, fior every one would have 
run from him as fitom a ghost He might have gone 
in any dress, however, in security ; few people, in any 
country, would be willing to lead to the gsdlows a 
man who had just esoqped from it— few people in 
Ireland would refuse to run some risk to save him 
from it. He knew well die room where his master 
slept, opened the vrindow, and stepped into it, from 
the garden. Mr. S. kept him for some dme in his 
house, and then got him put on board a vessel bound 
to America, where he arrived in safety. He is, at 
present, a porter in Baltimore, is married, and the 
father of several children. \\*hen time has thrown 
its dark mantle over the origin of their family, the 
descendants of poor hanged Dennis may rank with 
the greatest in America. 

Lonis XIV. 

His mother had been almost eighteen years mar- 
ried before she gave an heir to the crown, and was 
at the time of age at which no Spanish princess 
had ever been known before to bring forth a child. 
From this circumstance it was that his flatterers 
called him iSieu donni, or given by God, as if the 
Almighty had miraculously imparted a fecundity to 
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the queen, which she had never before possessed, or 
restored it after it hud been lost through age. The 
circumstances attending the birth of this prince, though 
not miraculous, were certainly singular. Louis Xlll. 
had for some years ceased to cohabit with the queen ; 
she kept her court in Paris, whilst the king kept his 
at St. Germain-en-Laye. His majesty was one day 
at Paris on public business, and just as he was about 
to return to St. Germain, it began to raia most 
copiously, and continued so to do all the evening. The 
King, unwilling to set out upon his journey in such 
weather, lest his attendants should be soused by the 
rain, (for carriages were not so much in use at that 
time,) said he would stay in Paris, and lie at the 
Louvre, but at the same time he expressed his fears 
that the royal apartments were not sufficiently aired. 
One of the courtiers suggested to him, that her 
majesty's bed and apartments were certainly well 
ured ; the king took the hint ; he sent word to the 
queen that he would be obliged to her for a share of 
her bed that night. The consequence was, that nine 
months after, to the great joy of the nation, Louis 
XIV. was born. The next year the queen gave birth 
to Mons. Duke of Orleans, but never had a third 
child. 

After the battle of Senef, which the great Cond6 
had gained, in 1664, against the prince of Orange, he 
went to pay his respects to the king. Louis XIV. 
happened to be on the top of the staircase when the 
prince was going up, who moved slowly on account of 
his gout. " I l)eg your majesty's pardon for making 
you wait," said he. * Do not hurry yourself, cousin,* 
replied the king ; ' no man can walk fast so loaded 
with laurels as you are.' 

Samuel Bernard was the richest banker in Europe ; 
the comptrollers-general had often need of his as- 
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sistance, and treated him with great respect The 
king, seeing him with Desmaretz, said to Bernard, 
" What is the reason I never see you at Marli ?— come 
and take a view of the place." Bernard accordingly 
went, and the king took him every where, shewed 
him all the curiosities of the place and gardens, spoke 
only to him, and made use of all that insinuation 
which he know so well how to employ when he had 
some end to obtain. The courtiers were at first asto- 
nished to behold that kind of prostitution of the 
royal dignity, but were less so when they knew the 
cause. Desmaretz knew not where to find money, 
and had so often failed in his payments, that he could 
obtain none on credit ; Bernard, like the rest, refused 
to advance any ; in vain did Desmaretz represent to 
him the urgent necessities of the state, and the enor- 
mous profits he had made by their former dealings ; 
the banker was immovable. He, however, was the 
only man who could deliver the ministry from their 
present embarrassment ; but there was only one means 
of vanquishing his obstinacy. Bernard was intole* 
rably vain, and, would the king but deign to flatter 
him, would certainly open his purse. Desmaretz 
proposed this expedient to the king, to which he 
consented, and Bernard was the dupe of his vanity. 
He returned from Marli so enchanted, that he said to 
the minister, * He would rather risk his own ruin 
than see the distress of so excellent a prince.' Des- 
maretz (lid not suffer this enthusiasm to cool, but 
instantly obtained much more than he had at first 
proposed. 

Louis was one day playing at backgammon ; a 
doubt arose concerning the throw ; he and his antago 
nist disputed, and the courtiers remained silent. T' 
Count de Grammont came in. " You shall deci^' 
said the king to him. * Your majesty is in the w 
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instantly replied the count. " And how so/' retorted 
the king ; " do you pronounce me wrong, without 
hearing ?" ' Had there been the least doubt/ said 
Grammont, * these gentlemen would all, undoubtedly, 
have declared for your majesty/ 

Mademoiselle d'Argnecourt, maid of honour to the 
queen-mother, was desirous of being beloved by 
Louis, and succeeded, but her power was of short 
duration ; for she had, at the same time, an intrigue 
with Chamarante, iSrst valet-de-chambre, and one 
of the finest men at court. Mademoiselle d'Agen- 
court, proud of beholding her master at her feet, 
treated him with rigour, and exacted great respect. 
She had gained the friendship of tlie queen-mother 
by her exterior deportment, while in secret she in- 
dulged herself with her lover. Louis suspected a 
rival, but never imagined it could be one so unworthy 
of him. He had her watched, and discovered her in- 
fidelity. Coming from mass, the king's nurse found 
a letter in the great hall of Fontainbleau, which she 
carried to the queen-mother. The king read it, and 
found it was a most tender billet, but not intended 
for him ; he knew not yet his rival, and his surprise 
and humiliation were very great when he was informed 
by his mother, that one of his valets was the happy 
man. Mademoiselle d'Argencourt was forgotten, and 
Chamarante received no other punishment than a dis- 
dainful look. 

Louis, one day, spoke so harshly to the famous 
Louvois, that the minister threw some papers on the 
table, and said, " It is impossible to serve you." The 
king rose, and seized the tongs, with which he had 
certainly beaten his minister, if he had not been with- 
held by Madame de Maintenon. Another time Lou- 
vols irritated his master so much, and contradicted 
him 80 rudely, tliat the king, quitting hla de^k^ iwssl 
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for his cane. Louvois retired with a serene face but 
an angry heart. When he got home, he exclaioaed, 
*' I am lost !" and vented his passion on some unfor- 
tunate people, whom he ordered to be imprisoned. 
Madame de Maintenon wrote to him, and told him he 
might retuni^as the storm was past. Accordingly he 
went, and saw the king, but perceived he never more 
could gain his favour. At leaving the council, he 
entered his own apartment, and hastily drank a glass 
of cold water; passion had already consumed his 
powers : he threw himself into an arm-chair, half 
articulated a few words, and expired. 

MARIA THERESA OF AUSTRIA, QUEEN OP LOUIS XIV. 

This princess was as lofty in her sentiments as ir- 
reproachable in her manners. Nothing can be a 
better proof of this than the answer she returned to a 
Carmelite nun, whom she had requested to assidt her 
in an examination of her conscience, previous to a 
general confession she intended to make. The good 
sister asked her, ** Whether before her marriage, she 
had not sometimes wished to appear amiable in the 
eyes of the young nobles, at the court of the king, her 
father?" * No,' replied she, 'none of them were 
kings.* 

LULLY. 

Lully, on performing his grand ** Te Deum" on 
the recovery of Louis XIV. met an accident that 
brought him to his grave. In beating time with his 
foot, he struck his toes so vehemently that a swelling 
ensued, and his physician advised him to lose his toe 
and presently after his leg. His confessor assun 
him, that if he did not burn the music of his ne 
opera, he could not give him absolution. With ^ 
Juctance the penitent pointed to a drawer w' 
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contained some airs of his Achilles and Polixena. 
** There, father," said he, *' take and burn them." 
Lully soon after grew better, and thought himself out 
of danger. One of the princes of the blood, who was 
extremely fond of his music, pud him a visit, and re- 
proaching him for burning them, said, ' My dear 
friend, how could you be such a fool as to believe an 
old^doating priest, and destroy your new opera?' 
*' My lord," said Lully, whispering the prince in the 
ear, *' I knew what I was about ; I have another copy 
of it." Unfortunately this pleasantry was followed 
by a relapse, and poor Lully died afterwards a great 
penitent. 

JOHN WILKES. 

Mr. Wilkes usually wrote his satire against Lord 
Bute's ministry (himself sitting in his bed) upon a 
desk, d la posterior : this portatif desk, Wilkes used 
to say jocularly, his mistress would not have parted 
with for 50,000/. however cheap she might have 
mortgaged it, or let it out to hire. Wilkes performed 
every act of debauchery, political and female, with 
much pleasantry and much caution. He once took 
the opinion of counsel (the late Sir Fletcher Norton) 
how he should avoid an action for seduction, if he 
igok a certain girl from her father into keeping. A 
lawyer who cannot advise a client how to evade a 
law, as well as to secure himself 6y the law, has but 
half-learnt his profession. Sir Fletcher, who knew 
both^ advised Wilkes to '< Take the girl as an upper- 
servant, and give her double wages,— extra wages 
denoting that something more than common services 
were expected to be performed by her." Wilkes took 
the hint, and actually kept his^//e dejoie and cham- 
ber-maid at twenty pounds per annum, at the same 
time anathematising the whole profession, sweax\a%. 
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by his goddess Venus^ that the name of a lawyer was 
but another for a scoundrel, 

Mr. Wilkes going to Dolly's chop-house, in Pater- 
noster-row, with a friend, in order to observe the 
humours of the place, accidentally seated' himself 
near a rich and purse-proud citizen, who almost 
stunned him with roaring for his stake, as he called 
it. Mr. Wilkes in the meantime, asking him some 
common question, received a very brutal answer : the 
steak coming at that instant, Mr. Wilkes turned to 
his friend, and said, * See the difference between the 
City and the BeaV'Garden ; in the latter the bear i^ 
brought to the stake, but here the steak is brought to 
the hear.* 

The same gentleman, during the prosecution carried 
on against him by administration, being in France, 
and at court, Madame Pompadour addressed him 
thus : — *' You Englishmen are fttk fellows ; pray how 
far may a man go in his abuse; of the Royal Family 
among you ?" — * I do not at present know,* replied he, 

drily, * hut I am trying.* \ 

\ 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF WILTING A BAD HAND. 

A gentleman, writing to his\ country-friend in Lin- 
colnshire, who had done him some recent favour, 
iuformed him by letter how much\he was obliged, and 
that he should soon send him an eqM^ent* Not be- 
ing accustomed io fashionable scrawls/lt» read it, that 
his friend would send him an elephant ; and, building 
a barn at the time, actually fitted up a stall for the 
reception of his expected present. The arrival, how- 
ever, of a barrel of oysters by the stage, a few days 
afterwards, helped him to the right reading, by putting 
him in possession of a more suitable equivalent than 
an elephant. This is a fact, and occurred a few years 
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STERNE. 



At school, Mr. Sterne would only learn when he 
pleased, which was not oftener than once a fortnight; 
from the academy, in proper course of time, he was 
removed to the university; there he studied little, 
laughed a great deal, and was particularly fond of 
puzzling his tutors; he left Cambridge with the 
character of a very singular man, who possessed 
considerable talents whenever he thought proper 
to use them. After his ordination, he rested Umself 
quietly in the lap of the church; and, if it was 
not covered with a fringed cushion, to a man of his 
easy disposition, it was not destitute of charms. In 
this situation he waited patiently, till time and chance 
should raise him to what they pleased ; but here he 
fell into a dispute, which made him first feel his own 
oenseqaence, and to which the public, perhaps, are 
indebted for the origin of Tristram Shandy. 

Friendship, not his own immediate concerns, was 
the cause ; a person, who had a very good sinecure- 
post for life, wanted it continued to his lady, and 
his son after her decease. The friend of Yorick was 
i^^nst this, and warmly opposed the proposal ; each 
side were equally positive : in this state <»f the con- 
tention, Yorick attacked the monopoliser in a little 
satirical production, which he entitled *' The History 
of a good warm Watch-coat, with which the Possessor 
could not be content to cover his own Body, unless 
lie might also cut out of it a Petticoat for his Wife, 
and likewise a Pair of Brceehes for his Son." This 
had the desired effect ; the knowledge of its contents 
soon came to the ears of the unreasonable claimant ; 
lie immediately sent the author word, that, if he 
would suppress the publication of it, he would, on his 
wurty desist from all further contention. Yorick^ whA 
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by this time had deliberately perused the pages, se 
back word, that the gentlemaa might rest satisfie 
he had already thrown it into the fire, because i 
was too harsh and ill-natured. The reason of lu 
destroying it was considered as a proof of the good* 
ness of his heart, which pleased the few odd people 
who bad a similar turn, and raised his reputatien 
more than any thing he could have published on the 
occasion. 

An incident occurred about the same time, which 
contributed much to establish his reputation for wit. 
There was a coffee-room in the principal inn, where 
gentlemen who frequented the house might read the 
newspapers : one of the greatest enjoyments of Yo- 
rick's life was spending an inoffensive hour in a snug 
corner of this room. There was a troop of horse at 
that time quartered in the town ; one of the officers 
was a gay young man, spoiled by the free education 
of the world, but not destitute of good qualities ; this 
young gentleman >vas remarkable for his freedom of 
conversation and pointed reflections against the clergy. 
The modest Yorick was often constrained to hear 
toasts he could not approve, and conversations shock- 
ing to the ear of delicacy, and was frequently obliged 
to move his seat or pretend deafness. The captain, 
resolving this conduct should no longer avail him, 
seated himself by Yorick so as to prevent his retreat, 
and immediately began a profane indecent tale, at 
the expense of the clerical profession, with his eyes 
fixed steadfastly on Yorick, who pretended for some 
time not to notice his ill-manners ; when that became 
impossible, he turned to the military intnider, and 
▼ravely said, ** Sir, Til tell you my story : — ^my father 
s an officer, and is so brave himself, xViaX \i<& \% iQi<^<i. 
^ every thing else that is brave, eveu Yna A<^%'- 1«^ 
/ luiofy ive have at this time one oi \Vi^ toft»x 
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creatures in the world, of his kind ; the most spirited, 
yet the best natured that can be imagined ; so lively 
that he charms every body ; but he has a cursed trick 
that throws a strong shade over all his good qualities." 
' Pray, what may that be V interrogated the officer. 
*< He never sees a clergyman, but he instantly flies at 
him/' answered Yorick. ' How long has he had that 
trick?' " Why sir/* replied the divine, with a sig- 
nificant look, '' ever since he was a puppy," The 
man of war for once blushed ; and, after a pause, 
* Doctor,' says he, ' I thank you for your hint ; — ^give 
me your hand. Ill never rail at a parson again as long 
as 1 live.' 

These, and a number of pleasant repartees, always 
conducted with temper, and strongly enforced with 
good sense, established his character as a first wit and 
perfect master of humour in the country. 

About this period of time, Mr. Sterne printed the 
two first volumes of Tristram Shandy at York, and 
sent a parcel of them up to a bookseller in London; 
they were unknown, and scarcely advertised; but, 
thus friendless, made their way to the closet of every 
person of taste, and introduced then* author to the 
tables of the most distinguished persons in the 
kingdom. 

NOBLE REPLY OF A FISHERMAN. 

M. de Tourville, a Freoch admiral, in the beginning 
of king William's reign, meditated a descent on the 
English coast ; and as his intention was to land some- 
where in Sussex, he sent for a fisherman, a native of 
that county, who had been taken prisoner by one of 
his ships, in hopes of gaining some useful intelligence 
concerning the state of the government. He asked 
the fisherman, to whom his countrymen were most 
attached, to king James, or to the prince of Oradge, 

§ k2 
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ang William ? The poor man, confounded by 

luestions, made the admiral this reply : '* I have 

heard talk of the gentlemen you mention ; they 

be very good lords for any thing I know ; they 

r did me any harm, and so God bless them both. 

or the government, how should I know any thing 

at it, since I can neither read nor write? All T 

e to do, is to take care of my boat and my nets, 

1 sell my fish." * Since then you are indifferent to 

th parties,' resumed the admiral, ' and are a good 

.ariner, you can have no objection to serve on board 

jy ship.' ** I fight against my country !" answered 

,hc fisherman with great vivacity ; ** no, not for the 

ransom of a king." 

HOLBEIN THE PAINTER. 

A nobleman of the first quality came one day to 
see Holbein, when he was drawing a figure after the 
life. noU)ein begged his lordship to defer the honour 
of his visit to another day: which the nobleman 
taking as an affront, broke open the door, and very 
rudely went up stairs. Holbein, hearing a noise, 
came out of his chainl)er, and meeting the lord at the 
door, fell into a violent passion, and pushed him back 
wards from the top of the stairs to the l)ottom. Hov 
ever, considering iiinnediately whut he had done, 1 
escaped from the tumult he had raised, and made t 
best of his way to the king. The nobleman, who \ 
much hurt, thouc^h not so much as he pretended, 
there soon after him ; and upon openinc^ his grieva 
the king ordered Holbein to ask pardon for his offf 
But this only irritated the nobleman the more, 
would not be satisfied with less than his life; 
which the king sternly replied, ** My lord, yo? 
not now to do with Holbein, but with me ; wl 
punishment you may contrive by way of ; 
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against him, shall assuredly be inflicted upon your- 
self. Remember, my lord, that I can, whenever 
1 please^ make seven lords of seven ploughmen, but 
1 cannot make one Holbein of even seven lords." 

IRISH COURAGE. 

When the British and American armies were near 
each other, in the neighbourhood of German-town, 
five Hessian soldiers, who had straggled into the 
woods, and lost their way, were met by an Irishman, 
who was a private iii Washington's army : he im- 
mediately presented his piece, and desired them to 
surrender ; they, supposing that he was supported by 
a party of the enemy, did as he directed, and threw 
down their arms. He then marched them before him^ 
to the Americau lines, and brought them to head- 
quarters. General Washington wondered at the spirit 
and achievement of the fellow, and asked him, bow he,, 
a single man, could capture five ? " Why," said the 
Irishman, " plase your excellency, by Jasus, I sur- 
rounded them l" The general, who wa» seldom knoivn 
even to smile, laughed heartily at the bull, and gave 
him a sum of money, and promoted him to a halbert. 

MRS. PRITCHARD AND A FIODI.ER. 

The celebrated actress Mrs. Pritchard, having re- 
tired with her family, during the summer, into a coun- 
try village, took a fancy to see a play acted in a bam. 
She and her company engaged one of the best and 
most conispicnous seats in the little theatre. The 
scenes were mude of pasteboard, and the clothes such 
as the manager could borrow or purchase. The or- 
chestra was filled with one single crowdero. The 
actors were uncelebrated, it is true, but did their best. 
— Mrs. Pritchard, instead of putting up with such fare 
as the country afforded, laughed so loudly and inces* 
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santly at the business of the scene, that the country 
audience were offended. Somebody present happened 
to know the great actress, and the fiddler asking her 
name, was told that she was the great Mrs. Pritchard, 
of the theatre-royal in London.—** Til give her a hint 
presently," said crowdero, and immediately played 
the first tune in the Beggars' Opera : 

*' Throngb all the employments of life, 
£acb neighbour abuses his brother," &c. 

* Come, let's be gone,' said Mrs. Pritchard, * we 
are discovered; that 6ddler is clever;' and as she 
crossed over the stage to the entrance, she dropped 
Crowdero a courtesy, and thanked him for his admo- 
nition. 

CARDINAL WOLSET. 

Cardinal Wolsey was first minister of state to 
Henry VIII. and in great favour with him. He was 
a proud, indolent, and vicious prelate, and falling 
under disgrace, he was sent for by the king; but 
dying on his journey between York and London, he 
left this testimony behind him, to the honour of 
religion and virtue, viz. ** Had I served my God as 
zealously as I have served my prince, he would not 
have forsaken me in my old age." 

RICHARD I. KINO OF ENGLAND. 

A minstrel, called Blondel, who owed his fortune 
to Richard, animated with tenderness towards his 
illustrious master, was resolved to go over the world 
till he had discovered the destiny of this prince. He 
had already traversed Europe, and was returning 
through Germany ; when talking one day at Lintz, in 
Austria, with the inn-keeper, in order to make this 
discovery, he learnt that there was aeat \.\ift cvX^^, ^> 
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the entrance of a forest, a strong and ancient castle, 
in which there was a prisoner who was guarded with 
great care. A secret impulse persuaded Blondel that / 
this prisoner was Richard ; he went immediately to 
the castle, the sight of which made him tremhle ; he 
got acquainted with a peasant, who went often there 
to' carry provision, questioned and offered him a con- 
siderable sum to declare who it was that was shut up 
there; but the good man, though he readily told all 
he knew, was ignorant both of the name and quality 
of the prisoner. He could only inform him, that he 
was watched with the most exact attention, and was 
suffered no communication with any one but the 
keeper of the castle and his servants. He added, .that 
the prisoner had no other amusement than looking 
over the country, througli a small grated window, 
Avhich served also for the light that glimmered into 
his apartment. 

He told him that this castle was a horrid abode ; 
that the stair-case and apartments were black with 
age, and so dark that at noon-day it was necessary to 
have lighted flambeaux to find the way along them. 

Blondel listened with eager attention, and meditated 
several ways of coming at the prisoner, but all in vain. 
At last when he found that from the height and nar- 
rowness of the window he could not get a sight of his 
dear master, (for he firmly believed it was him) he 
bethought himself of a French song, the last couplet 
of which had been composed by Richard, and the 
first by himt^clf. After he had sung, with a loud voice, 
the first part, he stopped, and heard a voice, which came 
from the castle window, ** Continue and finish the 
song." Transported with joy, he was now assured it 
was the king his master, who v}^% ^qtv^vaj^ \^ ^^^"^ 
dismal castle. The chronide «A^s, \Xi"aX «vi^ ^^ ^'^ 
keeper's servants falling alck, \ie\j:\T^<\\v\tBs.^S. \si\ss» 
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i thus made Limself known to Richard ; and io- 
ining his nobles, with all possible expedition, uf 
e situation of their monarch, he was released from 
s conBnemeut on paying a large ransom. 

TUB KINO OF PRUSSIA AND DR. SCHMIDT. 

Dr. Schmidt, of the cathedral of Berlin, wrote a 
letter to the king of Prussia, couched in the following 
terms : — ** Sire, I acquaint . your majesty, 1st — ^That 
there are wanting books of Psalms for the royal family. 
I acquaint your majesty, 2d— That there ^vants wood 
to warm the royal seats. I acquaint your majesty, 
3d— That the balustrade next the river, behind the 
church, is become ruinous. 

ScHMTDT, Sacritt of the Cathedral." 

The king, who was much amused by the above, 
wrote the following answer : — ' I acquaint Mr. Sacrist 
Schmidt, Ist — ^That those who want to sing may buy 
books. 2d— I acquaint Mr. Sacrist Schmidt, that 
those who want to be kept warm, must buy wood. 
.':^d — I acquaint Mr. Sacrist Schmidt that I shall not 
trust any lr)nger to the balustrade next the river ; and 
I acquaint Mr. Sacrist Schmidt, 4th — ^That I will not 
have any more correspondence with him.' 

NOBLE CONDUCT OP A SAILOR. 

On the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, the Loyalif 
of 22 guns, then in the Chesapeake, became a par 
in that di:«astrous event. Her crew were immediat 
conveyed to the Count de Grasse's fleet. — Of f 
fleet, the Ardent, captured oflf Plymouth, made 
but was then in a very leaky condition. The c 
dejug- Informed that the carpenter of the Loyalis 
a man of talents, and perfecUy acqvxmlt^ vj'v 
mature of the chain-pump, of wUicAx xVl^ ^x^' 
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ignorant, ordered him on board the Ville de Paris, 
and addressed him thus : ** Sir, you are to go on 
board the Ardent directly ; use your utmost skill, and 
save her from sinking ; for which service you shall 
have a premium, and the encouragement due to the 
caupenter of an equal rate in the British navy :-— 10 
this I pledge my honovr ; on refusal, you will, during 
your captivity, be fed on bread and water only." The 
tar, surprised at beipg thus addressed in his own 
language, boldly answered, < Noble Count,' I am 
your prisoner — it is in your power to compel nxe-*- 
but let it never be said, that a British sidlor forgot his 
duty to his king and his country, and entered volun- 
tarily into the service of the enemy. Your promises 
are no inducement to me, and your threats shall not 
force me to injure my country.' We are sorry to add, 
that he was treated with extreme severity by the 
French, in consequence of this behaviour. On his 
exchange Admiral Rodney appointed him carpenter 
of the Sybil, which appointment the Board of Ad- 
miralty were pleased to confirm. The above is an 
undoubted fact. ' 

OEOBGB NKVlLLEy DUKE OF BEDFORD. 

In the year 1478, George Neville, duke of Bedford, 
was, by a petition from the House of Lords, publicly 
degraded by an act of parliament, and his titles taken 
from him. The charge against him was, that having 
by gambling, and other infamous practices, lost his 
fortune, he had not sufficient income wherewith to 
support his dignity, by which the credit of the peerage 
was disgraced. The representation was first made 
to king Edward IV. who directed the means to be 
pursued for his ejection out of the Upper Ha^^<^ ^1 
Parliament. The dbgraced duV^ vi^ya. \wx.q ^\"<6»r.^, 
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where he ilieil iu the inosi miaeruble manner in a feiv 

JDODtllB. 

Tbe above in^i^ice, given from Blackstone's Com- 
inentariee, may lie etrengthencd by tia observation 
from the eame author, who says, iliat io Bmuch later 
time, an iniitauee occurred of a nolilemaii, decked 
with one of ibe first titles o£ this kitiifiiom, being 
seen running before the carriage of a peer of France. 
Itidced it ivas £aiinerly supposed thnt the king might 
degrade any peer, who should bo far waste his estate, 
as nut to lie able lo support his dlgnily ; liut il is now 
Bcttled, that a peer cannot be degraded but liy an act 
of parliament. 



In one of the oi any plots which were formed against 
the life and goverument of Peter the Great, there was, 
among (he number of those seized, a soldier belonging 
to bis own regiment of gnarda. Peter being told by 
the officers that this man bad always behaveil extremely 
well, had the curiosity to see him, and learn from hia 
his otvn mouth what had been hiH inducement to be 
eooi'erned in a plot against him. To this purpose 
be dressed himself in plain clothes, that be might not 
be known hy the man, and went to the prison where 
he Winn confined, After some conversation, Peter 
added, " I ihould 1)c glad to hear, friend, what were 
your reasons for l>eiog concerned in an attenijit against 
tbe emperor, your master, an 1 am certain that lie 
never did you any injury ; on the contrary, he hod 
a regard for you us a brure soldier, and a man who 
alwEtys did his duty in llie field i if you was therefore 
to shew the (cast remorse for ^vbat you liave done, 
rAe emperor uouhi, I nni persuaded, forgive you ; but 
i/e/bre I iaterest inyseU in your bthulf, you must lei! 
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me by what motives you was induced to join the mu- 
tineers ; and I say again, that the emperor, who is 
naturally good and compassionate, will give you your 
pardon." 

' I know nothing of the emperor,' replied the sol- 
dier, ' for I never saw him but at a distance ; but he 
caused my father's head to be cut off some time ago, 
for being concerned in a former rebellion, and it is 
the duty of a son to revenge the death of his father, 
by that of the person who took away his life. If then 
the emperor is really so good and merciful as you 
have represented him, advise him, for his own safety, 
not to pardon me ; for were he to restore me to my 
liberty, the first use I should make of it would be to 
engage in some new attempt against his life; nor 
should I ever rest till I had accomplished my design ; 
the securest method, therefore, which he can take, 
will he to order my head to be struck off immediately, 
without which his own life is in danger." 

Tlie Czar in vain used all the arguments he could 
think of to set before this desperado the folly and in- 
justice of such sentiments : he still persisted in what 
he had declared; and Peter departed, greatly cha- 
grined at the bad success of his visit, dnd gave orders 
for the execution of this man with the rest of his ac- 
complices. 



PARSON AND SHEPHERD. 



A proud parson, and his man, riding over a com- 
mon, saw a shepherd tending his flock, and having a 
new coat on, the parson asked in a haughty tone, 
" Who gave you that coat?"—* The same,' said the 
shepherd, ' that clothed you — the parish,* The parson, 
netiitd at this, rode on murmuring a little way, and 
tb&Mx bade his man go back, and u&k XV^ ^\ii€^<&\\>S. 
-Ae would come and live with him, iox 'Vi'fc ns^wx^ "» 

§1. 
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foolf The man, going Hfcordingly to the sheplierd, 
delirered hh master's message, and coaeluded as he 
ivas ordered, (hat hU master wanted h fool. ' Why, 
orcyoa going aaiay then f Ba'ul the shepherd. No, 
answered tbe other. ■ Then you may teil your 
masler,' replied the shepherd, ' tKal hit living cannot 
rniiinlain three of iii,' 



A ivortliy ohi gentleman in the country, having em- 
ployed an attoruey, of who;n he bad a pretty good 
opinioD, to do some law husinesB for him in London, 
ivos greatly surprised on his coming to town, tind 
demanding h'n bill of law charts, to find that it 
attiouiited to at least three times the sum lie expected . 
The honest attorney assured biin, that there was no 
article in his bill but what tvas fur and reuonahle. 
" Nay," said the eountry gentlemen, " there's one of 
them, I am bure, cannot be so, for you lisve set doivn 
three-shillings and foar-pencefor going to Southirark, 
when none of my business lay that way ; pray, what 
is the meauing of that, air?" 'Oh! sir,' said be, 
' that >?a9 fo' fclcbing the turkey and chine from the 
carrier'^, that you sent me for a. present oat of the 
country.' 



An unfortunate man, who bad never drank wuer 
enough to wamnt the disease, was reduced to tucb a 
state by dropsy, that a consultation of the pliysidani 
was held upvu bia cmc. They ajcreed that tapping 
was DeceBS«7, and Che poor pa^at was invited t' 
submit to the o]>enition, which he seemed inclined 
do in spite of the entreaties of his son, a boy-of wt 
^ears oM. " Oh, Father, Father, do not let them 
rou, (scnameA ike hoy, in an v^k^ rf UanV 
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any thing, but do not let them tap you I" " Why, my 
dear ? (enquired the afflicted parent :) it will do me 
good, and I shall li?e long in health to make you hap- 
py.** •• No, Father, no, you will not : there never was 
any thing tapped in our house that hsted longer 
than a week.' ' 

LOVE OF SOCIETY. 

The consciousness of being beloved, softens our 
chagrins* and enables a great part of mankind to sup- 
port the misery of existence. The affections must be 
exercised upon something ; for not to love is to be 
miserable. " Were I in a desert," says Sterne, 5* I 
would find something in it to call forth my affections. 
If I could not do better, I would fasten them on some 
sweet myrtle, or seek some melancholy cypress to 
connect myself to. I would court their shade, and 
greet them kindly for their protection. I would cut 
my name upon them, and swear they were the love- 
liest trees throughout the desert. If their leaves 
withered, I would teach myself to mourn ; and when 
they rejoiced, I would rejoice with them." But the 
following anecdote will illustrate this reasoning better 
than the most beautiful reflections. 

A respectable character, after having long figured 
away in the gay world at Paris, was at length com- 
pelled to live in an obscure retreat in that city, the 
victim of severe and unforeseen misfortunes. He was 
BO indigent, that he subsisted only on an allowance 
from the parish. Every week a quantity of bread was 
sent to him sufficient for his support; and yet, at 
length* he demanded more. On this the curate sent 
for him. He went. " Do you live alone ?" said the 
curate. — ^With whom, Sir," answered the unfortu- 
nate man, ** is it possible I &bo\)VdV\N^t \%iai'9%\^V^c>^« 
You see that I am, since I t\ui& &oVv»\.0(^fvV)>'d2c^^'^ 
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abandoned by all the worW." — " Bnt, Sir," continued 
tlie curate, " if jou live alone, " nhy do you ask for 
more bread than ia BUfScieul for yourself!" — The 
other ivne quite disconcerted, and at last, wilU grenC 
reluctance, cimfaaged (hat he had a d(^. The curate 
did not drop the aubject. He desired him toobiiervc 
tliat he was only the didtribulor of the bread that be- 
longed to the poor, and that il ivas absolutely neces- 
sary that he should dispose of his dog, " Ah, Sir," 
exclaimed the poor iiiau, weeping'', " and if 1 lose my 
dog, who IE iLere then lu love me?" — The good pas- 
tor, maltiog into tettri, took his purse, and giviug it 
to him, " Talie (Sis, Sir," sud he j — " this is mine— 



JaquelJne of Luxenidnrgh, dui'heaa of Bedford, 
had, after her first hnahund's death, so tar sacrificed 
her ainhiiion to love, that she married Sir Richard 
Woudvillc, a private gentleman, (afterwards honoured 
ivith the title of Lord Rivers) to whom she bore 
several children, anil, among the rest, Elizabeth, who 
was no leas distinguished by the beauty and elegance 
of her person, than the amiable diqtoBition of her 
tuinil. E I izabeib espoused Sir John Qray, of Oroby ; 
but her husband being slain in the second hattle at 
Si. Albun's, fighting for the family of Lancaster, and 
his estate being, on that account, confiscated, the 
young widow retired to her father's seat at OraAon in 
North am ptooshire, where she lived some time in 
privacy and retirement. 

Edward IV. king of England, bappening to bunt in 
that connty, went to pay a visit to the dudteaa of 
Bedford, when Elizabeth resolved to embrace ao 
favourable an opportunity of ubt^ning some grace 
from ikia fRilaot monarch. Accordingly she came 



» 'r„-5'r^"'A"S.'r'' ■' >■■■■ f... ,. 

•• «n worthy of ^P'*«'y toIdWn, a^" '» coo- 
» «»od to be I; <f '"■«' •"'fe. Za \^* ^^'"'gb she 

w the defe.rr'i'* •"•«'« of Ho .. 
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of irust'mg to any person's liilclUif , fled for refuge iuto 
ivooils and desarta, where Ihev aufFered all the extre- 
tnily of diatreBH, till ut lenfrLli the? were rifled by rob- 
bers, ivlio would, in all probability, liave deprived tliern 
of llieir lives be well as of iheir apparel and effects, 
bad not tbe tliieves (|UBrrellcd about llie booty, aod, 
Bttuciiing one anotlier, afforded an opportunity for tbe 
ruyal |)ri»onera to make their escape. Tbey had nut 
proceeded fur when they were met by another rulGan, 
who approached them with a drawn sword in bia baud, 
and fury in big aspect. On thia occasion, Marifuret 
exhibited a remarkable proof of presence of luiad and 
resolution. Taking her eon by tbe hand, and assum- 
ing an air of confideaee and majesty, " There, friend," 
said she, " save my eun, the Eon of goodkiu^ Henry." 
The rubber was struck with the dignity and beauty of 
her person, as ivell a^ with tbe nature of lier address. 
He happened to be one of those who hud been out- 
lawed for adhering to tbe cause of her husband. His 
eavLige heart was melted into compassion at ibe sight 
of his i(UGeii and prince in such deplorable distress. 
He comforted them with auurances of fidelity and 
protec^on ; and carefully conducted them to a villi^ 
near the sea aide, where they found an t^porlunity of 
embarking in a vessel for Flanden. , 



The late Mr. Ralph Allen, who has been universally 
honoured with the epithet of good, was originally 
born to no possession. A fund of good sense, bow- 
ever, sbuwed him the mostlikelymelhodi of procuring 
an immense estate ; and bis conduct proves the an- 
cient adage, that ■ Every man is tbe maker of his own 
fortune.' The croB9-posts all over England were of 
^'' cvntriraace : liiese he fermed ftuw the Uover 
meat, and tbey turned out higUy to Ma •A.'nBU 
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An estate he purchased near Bath, was bought with 
equal prudence : it was found to contain a quarry, 
from which the stones for buildm^ the most beautiful 
parts of that town were taken. By this estate he gained 
such considerable sums, that, though he gave number- 
less benefactions to the indigent or meritorious, he 
died worth more than a hundred thousand pounds. 
It is told of this excellent man, that he once courted 
a young lady, whose father wanted to drive the match, 
as it was very advantageous. The young lady, how- 
ever, was pre-engaged to another lover ; which, when 
Mr. Allen knew, he generously portioned out his 
mistress from his own fortune, and gave her away 
himself to his own rival. The honours which so much 
virtue deserved, were amply recompensed by Mr. 
Pope in these fine lines : 

' Let modest Alien, with ingenuous shame, 

' Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.' 

THE ILLUSTRIOUS ALFRED. 

When the illustrious Alfred, king of Britain, was 
repulsed by an army superior to his own, he was 
obliged to submit to the wretched necessity of the 
times. Accordingly he assumed a disguise the most 
likely to conceal him ; and after having properly dis- 
posed of his family, and settled a method of commu- 
nication with some trusty friends, he engaged himself 
in the service of his own cow-herd. The wife of the 
herdsman was ignorant of the rank of her royal guest, 
and seeing him one day busy by the fire-side in trim- 
ming his bow and arrows, she desired him to take 
care of some cakes that were baking at the fire, while 
she was employed in other domestic affairs: but 
Alfred, whose thoughts were o\.Vvexvn&^ ^\i^g6s^^^ ^^'^- 
fot the cakes ; and the wom^in, otiVet x^\»2Ki> ^\sS&si% 
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hem burnt, chid the kinj; very severely, tilling bio), 
ihat he WB9 alirays willing enough to eat her hot 
cakes, though he wm negligent in turning them. The 
patient prince entreated her pardan, and pruiuised to 
be more careful fur the future. 



The Czar, who always obBcrved the strictest incog- 
nito in hiB travels, on hia aetond journey to Holland, 
in 17l<), entered Nimeguen,withhis little suite, at the 
clone of the Hay. Me went to an inn, and wishing tu 
goto bed ciirly, that be might set off at break of day, 
ordered only a fe>v eggs and some tnitter and eheese 
for supper. A few bottlei of red wine were drank at 
table, and his suite retired to rest The folloiving 
morning, the horses were ready at dawn uf day ; but 
before the Czar made his appearance, his purveyor, 
Andreitch Chapdoff, called furabill. The inn-keep- 
er's demand was an hundred ducats- Chapeloff aato- 
niahed, tbought it necessary to remind the landlunl, 
that their dupper bad only consisted of a dozen eggs 
and a little butter, cheese and bread. " It does not 
signify," answered mine bo«t> " I must have an han- 
dred ducats, before you leave the house." Gbipeloff's 
rhetoric wm thrown aivay ; he would make no abate- 
ment. That officer, afraid to insert so weighty an 
article in hit disbiiTBemcuts, irithout bis masler's 
knowledge, went aud informed the emperor. Well 
persuaded that he was not known, be came down ,as 
if accideotally, into the court-yard, the gates of which 
he found shut by the inn.keeper, whom be asked in 
Dutch, in his way, how lie could presume to ask S' 
Urge a mm, for such slender fare? — " An hundr 
dacaa a large sum 1" said the landlord : " If 1 1 
Emperor of Aussia, I would gi^e a thousand." 
heatiag tbb, the Czar bunedbbbBcV, WiAwiiAw.'^ 
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a word, made a sign to the purveyor to pay, and walked 
away. The Dutchman would not open the gates of 
the 3rard, 'till he had received his hundred ducats, and 
wished the gentlemen a good journey. 

The Czar bemg one day at dinner at a foreign mer- 
chant's, whose daughter was very beautiful, fell vio- 
lently in love, and pressed her, to make a return to 
his passion. But the young lady, as virtuous as beau- 
tiful, firmly refused the most seducing offers, and, 
dreading his solicitations, resolved to leave Moscow 
by night, without acquainting her parents. Taking 
some provisions and a little money with her, she tra- 
velled several miles on foot, and at last reached a small 
village, the abode of her nurse. She discovered her- 
self to her foster-sister, whom she informed of her in- 
tention to remain concealed. Her nurse's husband, a 
carpenter by trade, conducted her to a neighbouring 
wood, where, on a little rising ground surrounded by 
a morass, he hastily built a hut for her residence. 

The day after her flight, the Czar sent for her pap 
rents, who were inconsolable for her loss. He at first 
thought it, a concerted scheme, but the violence of 
their grief undeceived him, and he promised a large 
reward to any one who should discover the fugitive. 
All search, however^ was in vain, and her parents went 
into mourning. 

A year after, an accident a little uncommon, occa- 
sioned her discovery. A colonel, who was absent 
from his regiment on leave, made his way into the 
midst of the wood in pursuit of game, came to the 
morass, and met the lady. Struck by her beauty, he 
became immediately enamoured of her, and, after a 
few questions, found that she was the person whose 
loss had made so much noise. He consoled Ket^ \^^ 
telling her that the Czar's Vvewl vi«& ftw^^"^«^ ^vt.- 
ivbere; offered to wait ou Viet i^acetkX^^ ^\A^w^^^2t\. 
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with tbein the means of taking; lier from licr solitary 
abode. She consented to his propaaal, and accepted 
his assiiitaDce with gratituile, that led the way to softer 
ernoiions. Her parents, overjoyed at finding their 
daughter, cleterniined to apply to Mutrat Calharine i 
for this was the name then given to the celebrated 
woman whom Peter ofterivards plated upon hia throne. 

Catharine epoke to the Czar, and represented in 
EUt-h lively mlonrs all that a delicate girl must have 
suffered, shut up for a ivhole year in a hut in the midst 
of a morasB ; that he was much affected, reproached 
himaelfivith the pain he had giten her, and determined 
to make amenda. He desired to see her, her parent.', 
and lier deliverer, to the latter of whom he presented 
her. — " Receive from my hand," said he, " the most 
" amiable and virtuous of women. ] settle upon her 
" add her heirs three thousand rouliled a year." 

This respectable woman went often to court, in full 
possession of his favour, and the veneraiion of the 
public. 

The College of Finance consulted hint about a very 
aged foreigner, who had served thirty years, and ivos 
no longer able to discharge the duties of his post, de- 
siring to know whether he might be permitted to re- 
tire on halfpey. This question distressed the Czar. 
" What i" cried he, " shall a man who hna spent his 
" youth in my service, be exposed to poverty in his 
" old age 1 No ; give him the whole of hia pay, as 
" long as he lives, without requiring any thing from 
" hiiD, since he is imable to serve. But take hia ad- 
" vice in whatever relates to his prnfcssion, and proGt 
'* by his experience. Who would sacrifice the most 
" valuable years of life, if he knew he was doomed lo 
" poverty la bis old age, and that he, to whom ^' 
" yomb ivas devoted, ivould ncg\wa Wtn 'slieii i- 
" out?" 
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Vhen any one was speaking ill of another in his 
sence, he at first listened to him attentively, and 
n interrupted him — " Is there not," said he, ** a 
air side also to the character of the person of whom 
ou are speaking? Come, tell me what good qualities 
oa have remarked about him." 
The Czar was persuaded that true greatness did not 
isist in magnificence and ostentation ; he considered 

prodigality of certain courts as a very great evil ; 
I he would observe that there was not a country in 

world, in which these superfluous expences might 
; be employed to the comfort of the people, and in 
lamenting the power of the state. 
Peter was not only occupied in works of great pub- 
utility, but he consulted also the pleasures of the 
)ple he subdued. When he had taken Revel, in 
thonia, he made some large gardens, as a public 
Ik, for the inhabitants. When these gardens were 
ished, he went to see them ; but, to his great sur- 
se, found nobody in them . He enquired the reason 
the centinel at the gate : " Because," answered the 
dier, ** we permit no one to enter."—** How so ?" 
umed the angry Czar ; ** What blockhead has given 
rou these orders ?— " Our officers/'—" And what 
oily is this ! Do these fellows imagine that I have 
oade these gardens, at such a vast expence, for my- 
ielf alone, and not for the pleasure of the whole 
:ity ?" 

The Czar had just recovered from a very dangerous 
lisposition, when he undertook a voyage down the 
va, in order to inspect the progress of a new canal. 
:utter, with several soldiers on board, struck on the 
ids at some distance, and the vessel, which he im- 
diately dispatched to their relief, grounding also« 
t Czar, impatient of the d«\Qk.^, yim^^xsx^^^ ^^^ 
to bia kaees, uotwithalaii!^ui\^ >^<(^ >Nwe.^v««.'^^«t'\ 
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boislernus, ani] by hia own eKCrlion and esainplc, ex- 
tricated the Goldier^ from their perilous tiitualiDn. He 
bad Ihero conveyed to the huuses of some peasant) on 
the shore, where they were treated wkb all the tcn- 
derneaa of humanii?. The next day ihe Czar was 
ftized with a violent fever, attended with an iuflamma- 
lion in the bowels. He was immediately conveyed to 
I'etersburgh. and Hfterapainlut illness of two months, 
expired on the 25th of January, ) 726, 

Ou seeing the luausoleuin of Uardiual Riehelien at 
Paris, Peter exi'laimed, "There lies a man to whom 
" 1 n-ould have ^ven half uiy dominions, if he would 
" have taught me to govera the other half." 

He was not appalled by the extraordiniiry successes 
of Charles XII. " I know very well," said be, " that 
*' the Swedes mil beat us ; Imt at last they themselves 
"will teach us to beat them." 

When he sent his propositions for peace to Charles, 
that piince baughlily replied, " 1 will treat with Peter 
in the Capital of his dominions only." VV'bcn this 
answer was brought to Peter, he said coolly, " IVly 
" brother Charles is continually affecting to act the 
" part of Alexander ; hut I flatter myself that he will 
" not find in me a Darius." 

Czar Peter, at the age of Ivrenty-Sve, was seixed 
with an inflammatory fever, which brought him to the 
brink of the grave. Scarcely any hope ivas entertained 
of his recovery ; the consternation was general ; and 
conatant prayers were offered up in the churches for 
the establishment of his health. At this conjuncture, 
the criminal judge, according to an ancient custom, 
came to wait on him, and ask if it would net be proper 
to reprieve nine criminals under sentence of death, for 
tnurder, rapine, and highway rohberies, in order that 
tbeym^bt offer ap pnyen to heaven f oi Mb recovery. 
T6e sick prince ordered the judge to K^p k»^ ^* 
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bed-side, and commanded him to read aloud the names 
of the nine criminals, and their different indictments. 
When the judge had finished, the monarch said to him, 
in a feeble voice, '< Do you think that by granting 
•* impunity to villains, and by perverting the course 
''of justice, I should perform a good action, and that 
•* heaven, in return, would prolong my life ? Do you 
** believe that God would be propitious to the prayers 
of assassins, and profligate wretches, who have for- 
got his divinity ? No ; I order you to delay the exe- 
cutions of these malefactors no longer than to-mor- 
row, and if any thing be capable of obtaining from 
heaven the restoration uf my health, I hope it will 
" be this act of justice." 

Peter rewarded liberally, and punished severely. 
None received so many marks of kindness from him 
as prince Menzikof, whom he raised from the dirt, and 
to whom he entrusted the most important offices, 
though he could neither read or write. This favourite 
often committed faults, for which his master severely 
reprimanded him, forbidding him, above all, to receive 
money. Menzikof, however, disregarded this prohi- 
bition, and the emperor being informed, got into his 
dedge, drove to the favourite's lodgings, and finding 
him in bed, upbraided him in the severest terms with 
all his iniquities, adding, " that he had a thousand 
dmes deserved death, but that by a special favour, 
he should escape with only a slight private correc- 
tion," and immediately brandishing a large cudgel, 
which he had purposely brought with him, gave the 
culprit a severe beating and departed. As he was re- 
Cvming, he met Golopin, Schafferof, Apaxin, and 
others of the grandees : he asked where they were go- 
ing ? They replied, '* that it was the festival of i^^\N5i.^ 
^ Menzikof, and that iheY vjexe ^ovck^ V^ Y^ >5ok«. 
'^respects to him." •* You aie Vu lYift i\^V.J^ w^>5br. 
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emperor, «< I will do so too ; but rafibrmetogobo* 
" fore, and do yoa follow toftly.** Meoiikofi vilel- 
de-chunbre, seeing Peter retnnikif » ran bi gnat terror 
to inform hid master, wbo <Bd not doabl tbat be was 
about to recelre a soppiemeDt to' Ids ooneetiOD. 
Peter, however, entered idtb a smik on bis epwle- 
nance, and coflsplimented Menrikof on bis fosllfil, 
telling him, that be eame to beg the hmmat' of Us 
company to dmner, with those loids who werebddnd 
him, and who soon made tlvdr sypearan^ Meiud^ 
kof, freed from Us appreheiislons, put on tte best 
face he could, but Us Sides and shoulders smarted 
severely, and cast a dond orer Us coonteMoee, In 
spite of all his efforts to conceal what he ftUopoa thai 
occasion. 

Thefollowbigadfentare with a secretary, is no iesi 
tragi-comic. Thib monardi went one day to the Col- 
lege of the Empire, and asked for a oertabi paper, 
which was deposited there. The secretary, who ImhI 
it under his care, having sought for a long time with- 
out being able to find it, Peter became impatient, con- 
demned the secretary to be flogged, and ordered two 
drummers to inflict the punishment. He then mount- 
ed a ladder himself, and began to rummage amon^ 
the papers, in order to find what he wanted. The se 
cretary embraced that opportunity to escape, and wer 
and threw himself at the feet of the empress, to who 
his sbter was'chamber-m«d, begging her to interce 
for him. Meantime, the drummers arrived, and b 
ing asked what they were to do, the emperor, with 
turning round, bid them lay hold of the secretary, 
was there. Unluckily, there was another sittir 
work ; they therefore seized him, and having stre 
jb/ia out on the floor, executed the orders given 
noiwitbsUuidiag all bh protestations, ^carcv 
iAA business dnisbed, when the empress wtv 
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made her request. ** You have come too late,'* said 
the emperor, *• the affair is over." " That is impos- 
'* sible/Veplied she, *' this man has never been out 
" of my presence, since he came to beg my assistance.'' 
" I, however, heard him make a noise without," re- 
turned the emperor. The sufferer was then called in, 
who in a plaintive tone related his disaster. " I am 
sorry for it," said the monarch: ** but there is no help 
now ; I shall remember it." Some time after, the se- 
cretary having committed a fault, which deserved 
flogging, reminded Peter of his promise ; and the em- 
peror said, " Well, be it so, we are now quits." 

DR. RILKY. 

Dr. Riley, of Monmouth, an Irishman by birth, 
married a superannuated and sickly old woman, who 
was possessed of an annuity for life of X.IOO and the 
house in which she lived, and of which by her marriage 
articles she retained the disposal. The Doctor, who 
to do him justice, had most carefully watched over 
her health with the greatest solicitude, either out of 
love to her, or her annuity, finding she could not live 
many days, made u«e of every endearment to induce 
her to leave him the house ; among others, he con- 
sulted her about her funeral supper, asking her whe- 
ther she did not think a gammon of bacon they had in 
the chimney, with half a dozen fowls then in the coop, 
would be sufficient i The old lady surviving a day or 
two beyond his expectation, and some of these fowls 
being killed for her use, he kindly -expressed his fears 
to her, that there would not be sufficient left if she 
did not die in a day or two, for the above-mentioned 
occasion. 

Another instance of his attention w^^ vV^^ \^<a5s«jw- 
waending a particular person to \T\^ft \vw ^x<jpa.^^^''>=V 
hig, she was famous for maVAug l\vwx!kTiR»3^^» 
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find out the tnie values of the estates held by lease 
under him, and in consequence of Due's report, greatly 
raised both the fines and reserved rents of his tenants ; 
on which account the following toast was frequently 
drank in and about Durham, ** May the Lord take 
the Bishop, and the Devil have his Due." 

BRUISING PARSON. 

A certain bruising parson, of the name of Day, being 
examined at the Old Bailey on some point, the counsel, 
according to the usual custom of the court, at- 
tempted to browbeat him : I think you are the bruis- 
ing parson, said he: I am, answered the reverend 
divine, and if you doubt it and will come out of court, 
I will give it you under my hand. 

VANITY or rUNBRALS. 

The good people of England are all extremely fond 
of expensive funerals ; but this is most conspicuous 
in persons of the lower order, and of them the women. 
Many a wife, who hated her husband most cordially, 
and never suffered him to enjoy one qtuet day during 
his life-time, expends what ought to maintain her fieu 
mily for six months, that the poor dear soul may have 
a handsome funeral, a velvet pall, with brass handles 
and hinges to the coffin; and will want shoes and 
stockings for a year to come, that the parson may be 
shod all round, that is, equipped with a hat-band, 
scarf, and gloves. 

It is in England only that the epithets of delightful 
and charming are applied to shrouds and coffins, and 
that with such energy, as almost to make one believe 
the speaker envied the person for whom they were 
provided. In the west of England, I knfiw ^.^^ssaiViKx 
of oJd aims women each clwb xYywx w\^ ot.^^^^^-*^®^ 
deprive themselves of theit aJtetuoois^% V^^^^^^^^^^ 

§ m2 
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to pay for the hire of the best velvet pall fbr one of 
their sisterhood, to whom they would not have contri- 
buted one penny to save her life, or release her from 
a gaol. 

To be buried, what is called decently, is a great ob- 
ject with. almost every inferior tradesman or artificer; 
and a surviving husband or wife, who should expend 
no more on the burial of their dear spouse, than their 
situation absolutely required and justified, would run 
the risk of being themselves torn to pieces, or in- 
terred alive, for having put their husband or wife into 
the ground like a dog. 

In one extravagance we however fall short of our 
ancestors ; that is, in the article of funeral sermons, 
which are not now so much in use. Formerly, for a 
funeral sermon, many a disconsolate widow or widower 
has paid their last half-guinea, guinea, or even more, 
according to the quantity of Latin with which it was 
* larded. 

Fashion and foppery afiect even this last exhibition 
of human vanity. Particular undertakers are famous 
for the elegant curve of their coffins, the neatness of 
their feather-edge, and taste in the hinges, plates, and 
decorations, but more especially for the becoming and 
genteel cut of their shrouds. Nor is personal flattery 
contined to the living, but is also poured forth on the 
dead; nothing being more common than to hear a 
nurse compliment the relations of the deceased, by 
declaring her master or mistress makes the finest 
corpse she has seen this many a day. 

In London, an expensive part of a country funeral 

is saved, at least to the meaner people ; that is, the 

wooden rail or head-stone, inscribed vrith rude ill-spelt 

poetry, and decorated vrith sculls, cross bones. Time 

ivj'thhia scythe and houT'gbA^, or Utt\e\AuL\Ay^t-ODA.^- 

^cf chembims blowing the last trumpet. 
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On the other hand, when a successful haberdasher 
or tallow-chandler is buried in his parish church, va- 
nity often prompts his widow or heirs to put up a 
monument to his memory, under the accumulation of 
the following expencesj— Forty pounds to the herald's 
office for a coat of arms ; ten guineas to the master of 
the free-school, for a dozen Latin hexameters, record- 
ing his birth and virtues ; and fifty guineas for a small 
marble monument. In return for all this expence, 
the family will have an armiger on record ; his epitaph 
bemg in Latin, cannot be read and contradicted by his 
neighbours ; and in a few successive generations, the 
virtues there attributed to him may pass current. 

'MISPLACED AND OVER-STBAINED CIVILITIES* 

Mr. Grose says, politeness and hospitality, though 
in themselves most amiable virtues, require a consider- 
able portion of good sense and knowledge of the world, 
to govern the exercise of them, otherwise, even at- 
tended with the greatest sincerity, they frequently dis- 
tress the parties on whom they are employed, more 
than the most virulent attacks of malevolence ; and 
what makes these sufferings the more intolerablef is, 
that should the sufferers complain, they are liable to 
be taxed, by superficial reasoners, with ingratitude. 
The truth of this assertion I most distressfully experi- 
enced in a late excursion to draw some ancient ruins, 
in which my time was limited to three days . Unluckily 
some friends who knew my errand, prevailed on me 
to take letters of recommendation to different gentle- 
men, residing near the subjects of my investigation. 

The first object of my enquiry was a ruined Abbey, 
which belonged to a gentleman who resided near it, 
and to whom I had a letter. As I was informed ha 
was a man of taste, and a \ov« ^l xXjkfc^sX^ A'^'^s^'^^'^ 
promised myself great p\eaa\aeiiQm\s» csm^wss^-^^M^^ 
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contriicd 10 reach his house the evciiiog of ra; setting 
out. This I amamplighed with mucli fati^e, iotend- 
ing to rise early the next mnming to make the pro- 
posed dramng'. On my arrival, I round Inm at U* 
with hia family, in a cheerful parlonr enlivened by a 
good Rre, which, it being autumn, and the day rather 
cool, was far from disagreeable . On producing my 
leiier. I was received witli the greatest cordiality, and 
the tea-table ordered to he removed to the best pur- 
lour. Thin, as the carpet and chairs were to be unco- 
vered, the silver um heated, aiid the fire lighted, took 
up a considerable time, whith was farther prolonged 
by the smoaking of the chimney ; so that it was im- 
possible to endure the room for near an hour after it 
was ready. When the smnke bad subsided, and the 
room was reported habitable, another delay took place, 
occasioned by the absence of the lady and her eldest 
daughter, they having slipt away, to make themselves 
(as they expressed it) littobeseen. All these matters 
combined in throwing back the supper till half an 
hour after ten o'clock. It ivas in vain for me Ui declare 
I nerer Ue suppers, that the lightest meal prevented 
mysleepiof the whole nighi ; a most sumptuous sup- 
per was provided, uid by dint of importunity 1 was 
forced to load my stomach with a variety of meats. 
This, with a cold caught by the dampness of the par. 
lour, or that of the best bed mth wtuch I was honoured, 
prevented me from closing my eyes all the night. In- 
deed we did not retire to bed till half an hour after 
two. 'llie Hrrants seized my boots, and on my re- 
monstrating against it, and meotioDing my going out 
eariy in the mimiing, the lady of the house declared, 
she could not think of suffering me to go into the air 
with an onpty stomach, but that she would take care 
breakfast ahoaltf be ready by ten o'clock. 
^ waa ap Mad dretied long before the i^'^ptnQ.tK&W 
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but as the servants had not been in bed the greatest 
part of the night, my boots were not for a long time 
forthcoming. At half an hour after ten, my landlord 
made his appearance, and apologized to me for his 
lady, ivho had overslept herself, but would be down 
in ten minutes. Dnluckily, the lady was of that age 
that still (as she thought) justified a pretence to ad- 
miration. Dressing was therefore a business, not to 
be slightly hurried over ; and that favourite counsel- 
lor, the glass, was so often and so minutely consulted, 
that the clock announced the eleventh hour before 
Madam made her appearance. The arrangement of 
the family plate, the display of the best china, and a 
variety of other matters, made it near one before we 
arose from breakfast. 

I was now making the best of my way to my horse, 
when the gentleman and his lady informed me, they 
intended to accompany me to the ruin. By half an 
hour after one we were furly under way, but as it was 
not above a mile or two to the spot the gentleman took 
us round about the grounds, to shew me some improve- 
ments he had lately made, and a pretty Chinese sum- 
mer-house planned by his lady. This took us up near 
an hour more ; but in some measure to remedy the 
loss of time, they undertook to lead me by a short 
bridle-way through the fields, to the centre of the ruin; 
but here we were again disappointed ; for after passing 
through several gates, the last we came to was locked. 
We in vain attempted to pick the lock, or force it 
open ; and as none of us would venture to leap it, we 
were obliged to go back by the way we came. At 
length, however, by three o'clock we were actually 
on the desired spot. I, who had previously to my 
setting out made myself acquainted with the ichno- 
graphy of the building, and pltcAx^^ ^T^^^X^^^^'^^xi^ 
of view to draw it in, was ptoce^\i^\Q^<tv3cJ^%'^^'^ 



the gentkman, wbo falind Umtolf on his tisle^ In* 
sisted on my goii^ to two or three other staidoiui. in 
ordertoseeaUthebeanlksofthemin. Theieheto 
mintttely eonddered and ^bcuiiod, timt it wu half an 
hour past three befiN« I waa pennitied to retoni to 
the place I had first chosen. 

The object was the moat pietnresqoe that erer em- 
ployed the pcnril of an artist : the light waa happily 
drcamstancedy and I had already aketched in three 
parts of the fiew» when my friend came np with his 
watch in his hand^ to tell me we shonld mthdifficiilty 
be home by dnner-time, and that if we did not make 
haste, the Teidson would be over-roasted. I made uae 
of a thousand aifuments and eatreatiea to induce 
him to permit me to remain and ftnlsh my dnwring ; 
but he vn4 inexofable. and besides told me, he had 
invited a ndlghbonring connoisseur to meet me^ know- 
ing it would give me pleasure,, and that I n^(iit oome 
back and complete my sketch after ^&mer. 

We got back to a profuse dinner, which I will not 
describe, and did not leave the table till it was much 
too late to think oi returning to the ruin ; besides, the 
lady insisted on my making one at a rubber of whist, 
which lasted till midnight, and it was near two o'clock 
before we retired to rest. 

Thus two days were consumed without my having 
done a stroke in the business for which I came, and 
all occasioned by an ill-judged politetuwoA misplaced 
civility. 



THE NOTORIOUS MR. C. 



The approach of death obliterates all the reigning 

passions of the human heart except avarice. The 

mher never loses sight of his favourite object.— This 

character, when dyiDg, wished to make Vua mil, but 

requested bia friends would send for a certaVa TLOXax^> 
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wliotn Tie mentioned, because he was not extravagant 
in his charges. 

THE FORBIDDEN FJIUIT. 

Writers difier on what fruit it was that Adam ate in 
Paradise. Some say it was an apple, others who are 
fond of sweet fruits, say it was a (ig ; while others, 
who are partial to acid, contend that it was a citron. 
Rabbi Solomon is of opinion, that Moses concealed 
the real name of the O'uit, fearful it would be detested 
by all the world, and that no one would ever taste it. 
With due submission to rabbinical opinions, we must 
differ from the learned Israelite ; for it appears to us, 
that if the fruit were known, more would be eaten of 
it than of any other. 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE HENRY DUNDAS. 

This gentleman on the morning following his wed- 
ding-day, arose from bed much sooner than might be 
expected; he dressed himself, went down into his 
library, and rang the bell for breakfast. The noble 
secretary's servant, on entering the room, wished his 
master much joy, and hoped he might have many 
rears happiness with his lady. " My lady ! by G — I 
orgot her!" replied the honourable gentleman, and 
nmediately returned to the chamber, went to bed 

*ain, and endeavoured to atone to his wife for his ap- 

rent neglect. 

CANDID ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

lie tradesmen of a certain great man, or scoundrel, 
ing dunned him for a long time, he desired his ser- 
t one morning to admit the taylor, who had not 
) so constant in his atteudauce, «a \\i<& t^^V. ^^r<&R.^ 
ode bis appearance, " M^ imtk^i' «w.^>afcVi\^M^> 
iink you are a very booe&i le\\o\N, \>\\^ Ww^ ^ 
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greot repnl for you, therefore I take ihia oppor- 
tunity to tell you. tliat I'll be il d if ever I pay 

you ft farthing ! Noiv go home, inind your business, 
and don't lose your time by calling here.— As for ihe 
others, they are a set of vagalioiida »nd rasrah, for 
whom I ftiraenu (((fee/ion, and they may come as often 
ta tbey chuse." 



Vieonte D'Orte was Governor of Bayonne in the 
reign of Charles the Ninth, and received the same 
ioramoiig orders from hia soiereif^n respecting the 
Huguenots, which were sent to the Bishop of Lisieux, 
and behaved in the same nable and generous manner. 
lie wrote to the King in these terms ; 

" I have communicated your Majesty's letter to the 
garrison, and to the inbabltants of thin toivn. I have 
been able to find among them only brave sotdiera, 
good citizens, — but not a single esecu tinner." 



When his Majesty CBoe to tbb country from Hauo- 
ver, among other domestics, he brought over with hin 
hia cook, to whom he was extremely partial. After 
some stay at St. James's, the cook grew melancholy, 
and ivanted leave to return home.— Hid M^eaty being 
informed of this, desired to see turn ; and when the 
cook came into his presence, he asked him why he 
wished to leave his service? The cook replied, " I 
have Long served your Majesty with diligence and with 
honesty, and never suffered any of your property to be 
embezzled in your kitchen ; but here the dishes are 
jit> sooner come from the table, than one steata a fowl, 
another a duck, a (bird takes a joint a! m«U, ^ W-"- 
a pie. Bad no on until the whole h gone -, mi4\ ck 
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r to see your Majesty so injured." His Majesty's 
ly was, "My revenues here will afford this custom, 
therefore, to reconcile you to your place, do you 
1 likewise, and mind that you take enough." The 
£ took his master's advice, and in a short time be- 
e the most adept thief of all the servants.-— In the 
ent reign the case is altered : the whole of what 
es from the royal table is farmed out, and the emo- 
ent goes to one certsdn person in the Household. 

A SINGULAR REQUEST TO A MINISTER OF STATE. 

gentleman who had been long attached to Cardi- 
Mazarin and much esteemed by that minister, but 
3 assisted in his finances by court favour, one day 

Mazarin of his many promises, and his dilatory 
ormance. The cardinal, who had a great regard 
the man, and was unwilling to lose his friendship, 
L his hand, and leading him into his library, ex- 
aed to him the many demands made upon a per- 
in his situation as minister, and which it would be 
tic to satisfy previously to other requests, as they 
3 founded on services done to the state. Mazarin's 
panion, not very confident in the minister's vera- 
, replied, *' My lord, all the favour I expect at 
r hands is this : that whenever we meet in public, 
mil do me the honour to tap me on the shoulder 
he most unreserved manner." In two or three 
*8 the friend of the cardinal became a wealthy man, 
he credit of the minister's attentions to him ; and 
:arin used to laugh, together with his confidant^ at 
folly of the world, in granting their protection to 
ions on such slight security. 

tAOBDINART PRESERVATION OF LIVES IN A COAL MIN£« 

NEAR 1.11:Q1&. 

he coal mine, the subiect oi wi wwa^^ox^'^o^^^"*'^ 
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results oi wlddi were only prevented by the onet 
heroic persevennce end exertion, ft called Bdtaifaife. 
It IS oboot seven hnndred feet in depth, endk wwfc- 
ed by twelve horses, n^ch bring np about GOOD we%ht 
of coal eveiy quarter of an hcrar, in a strong eqnaie 
trunk, called, by the miners, a €M0kde. This is sw* 
pendiki at the four comers by short chains, attached 
by hooks to the main chain ; and, upon the streoglii 
of this apparatus, the lives of twenty or thirty nuwn 
every moment depend. Yet, in consequence of being 
fismiliariied ijrith dangeri the minersi instead of getting 
into the tnpnk,- often place th^selves upon the 
ledges that surround it, notwithstanding this has eoit 
the lives of many, in consequence of the tnn|k de* 
scending coming in contact vrith the other coming up, 
by which severtd miners have been crushed to death, 
or thrown off into the pit and dashed in pieces. At 
the mouth of the pit there ii a trap door, whid^ lAh 
the assistance of two women, covers it over, whilst 
the coal is discharging, to prevent the miners below 
from receiving any injury from the pieces of coal that 
may fall. On the 28th of February, 1812, an event, 
equally as fatal in its appearance as those deadly va- 
pours that too often annoy the miners, took place 
here. About eleven in the forenoon, the mine, called 
Beaujonc, was suddenly inundated by the waters that 
broke from an inclosure at no great distance. At 
that instant there were upwards of 120 persons In the 
mine, with M. Goffin, the master miner, who might 
very easily have effected his escape, having his son by 
the hand, and one leg in the trunk, at the moment the 
accident happened; he, however, nobly determined 
either to save all his men or to perish with xhevr 
T/ji's resolution being taken, all his efforts were 
encourage bis men to effect a passag,^ into an w* 
j'nj^ pit, called Hdamomter, la t]he i!(ie|VDL nsYo 
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the trunk was drawn up and down with the utmos 
velocity, to save all that was possible, some of th» 
miners were so ungenerous as to force several children 
oat of the trunk, merely to get into their places: 
happily these were saved, and only seventy-two mi- 
ners, with their heroic master, were left to grapple 
with the waters below, which increased every moment. 
These unhappy men, seeing themselves, as it were, 
separated from every living being besides, it seems, 
had little or no provisions with them, and the few 
lights they had were every moment going out. M. 
Goffin*8 object, however, being to encourage the men 
to effect their deliverance by cutting their way into 
the pit of Mamonster, before mentioned, he immedi- 
ately set some of the strongest men to work; but, 
though only two could handle the pick-axe at a time, 
they had made a passage seven metres in length, 
i^en a dreadful explosion, caused by the detonation 
of the ur, filled them with terror and dismay ; and 
what was stUl more mortifying under these circum- 
stances, M. GofSn discovered that, in consequence of 
an erroneous calculation, all their labour had been 
hitherto in vain. They, instead of opening a new 
way, had only penetrated a mine that had been closed a 
considerable time. The confidence of the men in 
their director being thus weakened, they at first re- 
fused to renew their efforts in another direction 
pointed out by him ; but, instead of this, they gave 
themselves up to despair, the boys throwing them- 
selves upon their knees to ask the blessing of their 
fsithers, while the latter, in the bitterest terms of sor- 
row, lamented the fate of their wives and other chil- 
dren, from whom they now deemed themselves sepa- 
"ated for ever. M. Gofiin was grieved to thft\&ftAKV^^ 
\as scene of unexampled d\^tTt"&%, '^^x. \i>a» Vst^^J?^'^ 
n'er forsook him. By VAa ovm ^^^ta^^ V^ ^^^R-^"^- 
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raged oad revived iheir drooping spirits, and agma 
plueing blmself at tlieir head, they will'iDgly gave 
Ihemsdfes up to hia directions. Scarcely had they 
comracDced their second operation for cntting their 
iTay through into the neighbouring pit of MamamUr, 
than the iadietinct sounds which Eslated their ears at 
a distauce, rerived their hopes, eihibiiiuE;, as it ivere, 
in perspective, a faiat view of their deliverance. Still, 
in consequence of hunger and fatigue, after making 
three sncceasive attempts to penetrate the masses that 
separated them from life and all that was dear to 
them, they again gave up all for lost 1 The prayers 
and reproaching of Goflin, however, once more in- 
duced them to resume the axe ; when, having ad- 
vanced twelve metres in the Hay of their deliverance, 
though ever since the second day the want of oxigen 
in the air bad extinguished the only tivo lights that 
remained, the third having been put out by accident, 
they were now in total darkness. 

During this time, the suSerings of these poor men 
from hunger a»d thirst were most intolerable. Some 
of them became delirious ; others devoured the cau- 
dles they had concealed ; whilst a third description, 
rather than drink the infected waters of the mine, had 
no resource but in their own urine. Others, again, 
to whom the pangs of hunger had become intolerable, 
were eagerly watching for the death of some of their 
comrades, merely to procure sustenance from the 
dead body I Happily, however, for some of those 
whose sufferings were most acute, nature offered theot 
a friendly balsam by overwhelming them with sleep, 
by which theyfound themselves considerably refreshed. 

In the meanwhile, nothing that could be done for 

tbe/a out of the mine, bad been neglected. It was 

uvJJ known tbu Matnoruter wag ttie «itl^ 4^ninK 

fy" which it was posgibte that any i 
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could be effected with the sufferers ; but still the 
space between them was unknown. Happily, the 
zeal of the prefect of the department, being seconded 
by all ranks, assisted by more than a hundred horses, 
with fresh gangs of men constantly relieving each 
other, and it being also believed that the engineer 
had hit upon the geometrical point to which their 
labours being directed must ensure success, their en- 
couragement was increased in proportion, and they, 
in their turn, had the pleasure of being able to dis- 
tinguish the sound of the pick-axe within, answering 
to that without. At length, at the end of Jive dread- 
ful days, passed between hope and fear, each party 
had the inexpressible joy of meeting each other. At 
first, as soon as those without could make themselves 
understood by the others, they inquired how many of 
them were alive ; and were given to understand, that, 
to the number of seventy-two, they were all living ; 
though being up to the middle in water, the heat was 
almost insupportable ! Tn order to prevent any in- 
flammation in the air, their deliverers had been some 
time at work without any lights in their way from 
the pit of Mamontter. Not to expose these imhappy 
men to any fresh danger at the moment of their deli- 
verance, and to prevent any bad effects either from 
air ov fire, every precaution imaginable had been 
taken. From the inlet into these caverns of death, 
such a detonation of air marked the moment when 
the communication between them and the other pit 
was opened, as brought about a proper equilibrium. 
As several physicians and others were collected on 
the spot, without taking the sufferers up into the open 
ur, wine and houilli were administered, and, after 
having been warmly wrapped up in woollen rugs, &c. 
they were laid upon straw, Mv^,'^V<wi\si«A\ixs^<»\ia^^^ 
tttated by degrees to the \\^\\\. wcAVJbr. «xSkcos^'«s^- 
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M. Goffin, the muster miner, though one of ttie 
niDBt exhausted, <vas the last to come out; aud, as 
an instBiice of the levity and gaiety of the Liegois 
character, the first wordii uttered bj liis young son, 
detained in the mine with him, on Eeeing his mother 
after these aU days' terrilile absence, were, " Ah, 
mother ,' a/hat are jinu nol married ugaia t/ct f" 



Air. Soutliey says, the ileath of Nelson was fell, in 
England, as something more than a public calamity. 
Men started at the intelligence, and turned pale, as if 
(hey hod heard of the loss of a dear friend. An oh- 
ject of our admiration and affection, of our pride and 
of our hopes, was suddenly taken from us, and it 
aeeniedasifwehadnever, till then, known how deeply 
we loved and reverenced him. What the country lost 
in its great naval hero, the greatest of our own and 
of all former times, was scarcely taken into the ac- 
cou[iI of grief. So perfectly, indeed, had he per- 
formed bis part, (hat the maritime war might, from 
that day, be conaider»l at an end ; the fleets of the 
enemy were not merely defeated, but destroyed ; neir 
navies must be built, and a new race of seamen rear- 
ed for them, before the possibility of their invading 
our shores could be again contemplated. It was not, 
therefore, from any sellwh reflection upon our own 
loss (bat we mourned for him : the general sorrow 
was of a higher cbaractcr. The people of England 
grieved that funeral ceremonies and public montv 
ments were all which they could now bestow upon 
him whom the king, the legislature, and the nation^ 
could alike have delighted to honour ; whom every 
tongue would hare blessed ; whose presence, in every 
village i^rougb ftbich be should have passed, would 
AsFeatvakeaai tiie church belLs ; Ime j^ieu w^mife' 
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boys a holiday ; have drawn children from their sports 
to gaze upon him, and * old men, from the chimney 
corner,' to look upon Nelson ere they died. The 
victory of Trafalgar was, indeed, celebrated with the 
usual forms of rejoicing, but they were without joy ; 
for such was the glory of Nelson and of the British 
navy, in great measure through his genius, that they 
scarcely seemed to receive any addition from this : 
that the most signal victory that ever was achieved 
upon the seas, and the destruction of so gre^t a fleet, 
hardly appeared to add to our strength or security ; 
for we felt ourselves as strong and secure while Nel- 
son was living to watch them, as when they were de- 
stroyed. 

There was reason to suppose, from the appearances 
upon opening his body, that in the course of nature 
he might have attained, like his father, to a good old 
age ; yet he cannot be said to have fallen prematurely, 
whose work was done ; nor ought he to be lamented 
who died so full of honours, and at the height of 
human fame. The most triumphant death is that of 
the martyr ; the most awful, that of the martyred 
patriot ; the most splendid, that of the hero, in the 
hour of victory ; and, if the chariot and the horses of 
fire had been vouchsafed for Nelson's translation, he 
could scarcely have departed in a brighter blaze of 
glory. He has left us, not indeed his mantle of in- 
spiration, but a name and an example, which are, at 
this hour, inspiring hundreds of the youth of England ; 
— a name which is our pride, and an example which 
will continue to be our shield and our strength. Thus 
it is, that the spirits of the great and the wise con- 
tinue to live and to act after them : — 

■' Bursting through the gloom ^ 

With ndioDt glorj from the tTopVivedi ton^s 



Shall grate and goanl their manlry'i mHillal bine. 

A mightj bearao, bgliliag glorj's way '.— 
Wilb licJD; luilrc thla ptuud Und adorn. 



This prince gecuied to have none of tliat love of 
individual and distinct properly which has marked the 
chu-acter of manysovereigiiB. — Hig Majesty came one 
day to Richmond gardens, and finding them locked 
ivhile some decently dressed persons were standing on 
the outsiiie, called for the head gardener, and lold 
him, in a (rreat passion, ti> open the door immediately. 
" My subjects," said his Majesty, " walk where they 
please." — On another occasion, the same gardener 
was compldning that some of the company, in their 
walk round the gardens, had pulled up flowers, roots, 
and stiruba : the King, shaking bis cane, replied, 
" Plant more, then, you blockhead." 



The following case, which was tried before Mr. 
Justice Grose, we think worthy of notice. 

The late Mr. Andrews, Member of Parliameiit for 
Bewdley, in Worcestershire, bad given his coachmas 
twenty pounds to pay for some hay that he had or- 
dered to be brought in. The coachman shortly after 
left him, bnt had never pud for the hay. The seller 
of it brought bis action agunst Mr. Andrews, and'tiie 
cause was tried before Judge Grose, and a special 
jury. Judge Grose, on that occasion, laid down this 
as a point of lair. Thai a matter nat not to be eoaii- 
dered ai antaerable for a termint't ordert, anlett he 
^ai^ directed tie trq^U^nan io (nut lliat Krvant/ and 
/A»/ it aiat tie duty of the Iradtmav. to apply in lU 
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Jirst instance for that information. The jury deter- 
mined that the tradesman was to look to the servant 
for the bill, as his master had pwd him. Mr. Andrews 
received, on this trial, the thanks of the Judge, for 
bringing forward this cause, that it might be known 
in London, a to^vn full of bad servants, that such was 
the opinion of the Court. To the public this was a 
very beneficial act done by Mr. Andrews. 

" Mark we now what follow^* — and a smaU memo- 
randum it is so say, " do not go to iaw.'^ Mr. 
Andrews carried his cause in the most triumphant 
manner ; he received the public thanks of the Jury, 
the Counsel, and the Court, and all costs were decreed 
him ; and when his attorney brought in his bill, he 
had X. 50 to pay, and had he submitted to the original 
demand, he would have got off for twenty. Such are 
the useful lessons of law ! It should be added, too, 
in justice, that his attorney was a very honorable 
man, and among the first of his profession. 

JUDGE JEFFERTS. 

At a contested election for a member to serve in 
parliament for the town of Arundel, in Sussex, Go- 
vernment strenuously interfered, and that so openly, 
as to send Sir George Jefferys, then lord Chancellor, 
with instructions to use every method to procure the 
return of the court candidate. On the day of election, 
in order to intimidate the electors, he placed himself 
on the hustings, close by the returning officer, the 
mayor, who had been an attorney, but was retired 
from business, with an ample fortune and a fair cha- 
racter. This officer well knew the chancellor, but for 
prudential reasons acted as if he was a stranger both 
^0 his person and rank. In the course of the i^olU 
That mag'istrate, who scnitimx^ c^w^ \»»Xi\i^V^\^V^ 
admitted bim to vote, rejecled on't oi>}aatwsx\.>^'wX^\ 
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at which Jefferys risinninahFat, after several imlecent 
reflpctiiiDS declared ibe man ihoulit |ii)l1 ; nilding', " I 
BID the Lord Chancellor of thU realm." The Major, 
r(;s»"liii(r him wilh a look of contempt, TCplied, 
' Vnitr imgentleman-like behariour convinced tne, it 
h impossible you should be iLe person yoo pretend ; 
were you the Chancellor, yott ivoulii hnow that you 
have nothing to do here, where I alone preside :' then 
turning 'to the Crier, "• Officer !' said he, 'turn thai 
fellow out of the Court.' His conimandB were obeyed 
ivilhout iiesitatioa; the Chancellor retired lo his inn, 
in great (.■oiifuainn ; and the election lermioated in 
favour of the piipular eaDdidale. In the evening, the 
Mayor, to his gteM aarprise, received a meiisage from 
Jefferys, desiring the favour of his company at the 
inn; which he declining, the Chancellor came to lua 
house, and, beingintroducedto bitn, made the follow- 
ing compliment ; " Sir, notiviihstanding we arc in dif. 
ferent interests, I cannot help revering one who so 
n*e11 knows, and dares «o nobly execute, the law ; and 
though 1 myself was somewhat degraded thereby, you 
did but your duty. You, as 1 have learned, are inde- 
pendent; bnt you may have some rdaliou who is nxt 
«o nell provided for: if you have, let me have the 
pleasure of pretenting him with a considerable place 
in my gift, just now vacant." Such an oSer, and so 
haadaomely made, could not fail of drawii^ tbe ac- 
knowledgmeota of the patty to whom it ma made : 
he, having a nephew in no affinent drcumstuces, 
named him to the Chancellor, who immediately dgned 
the necessary iDstmmentforhii apptnntmenttoaverj 
Incrative and honourable employment 



Tlielifyof a poet aeldom ibvasAt vySavaiiAviSa- 
^^reatpablicattEntion; hia days MeBp«ikt\a«QcbiMn& 
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ad study, and if he does sometimes venture into the 
orld, it is into that part of it not fertile of adventure. 
The field's his study; nature is his book." The 
iDgers he encounters are those of fancy, as are inany 
' Uie pleasures he is supposed to enjoy. He draws 
)ldly on the bank of fiction, but sparingly on that of 
tality ; and those who look for singular events in 
is life will look in ?ain. His occupation is a solitary 
16 : he derives his importance from his genius, and 
you enquire into his domestic habits, they will b^ 
»and similar to those of other men, except as being 
ore sedentary they appear less amial)le. 
An exception may, however, be made in favour of 
le subject of the following anecdotes. The country 
hich had the honour of receiving into being Walter 
cotty is the land of the Muses, where every valley is 
I Arcadia, and every mountain a Parnassus ; inspi- 
.tion breathes around. The soul of a Spencer^ a 
nimmond, of Hawthomden, and a Bums hovers 
er the scene ; and none can tread the soil without 
collecting a name dear to every lover of nature, 
lomson. Here also fought *' The Wallace ;" and 
re the rival of Homer ; here Ossian sang in strains 
blime the pruses of Fingal and the sorrows of 
>lma. No man possessing the smallest spark of 
letic fire in his bosom, but would here soon find it 
[idle into a flame, which fanned by. the breath of 
nor Patriae (for which the Caledonian is so deservedly 
lebrated,) must produce the very soul of song. 
Walter Scott appears to be smitten in a great degree 
th the love of country, and tainted rather strongly 
th the pride of ancestry; and yet, contrary to 
leral opinion— contrary to all the accounts which na- 
nal vanity has given of this eminent and irregularly 
eet and soothing bard, \ie\«^tkQX>\^^x^^\G&N^ ^ 



bright and pleBaing exifteuce fruin tlie down bed of 
prosperity. Id early youfb, 

« Advenitj, mmpanioD of bit w»y. 
LoDg o'er ber Ticlioi liung wilh thiq BWay. 

Il haa been propagated by his admirers, auil the 
colouring of his poems sanctioneci the opinion, or 
rather ROve rise to the opinion, that he is a near re- 
lation to the noble family of Scott, Duke of BiiccIcuKh, 
(a family whose munificent bcoevulencc doea honour 
to Scoliand and the hnman lacc ;) this ia not correi-t. 
He is mojt certuinly n deaceadunt of ibat noble race ; 
and probably has a little of the wizard, Michael Scott's 
blooti in hii veina. At all events, the " witching' 
tales" he has told lead ua to think so. He is a very 
distant reltttion indeed of that noble houae : but the 
" bonat of heraldry, the pomp of poiver," cannot add 
any thing gliirioiis (o the name of Walter Scotl. 
Eniiohled by hia superior talent and geniue, he has 
no occasion for aaaietance from the records of Stirling 
castle to spread abroad Ilia name, and band it down 
tfi posterity. The Buccleugh family does no honour 
to the name of Walter Scott : he does honour to them, 
and of him tbey have reaaon to be proud — proud M a 
great and good man — proud of him aa one of the 
sweetest bards that ever tuned his harp on, Moray 
Mills, and airiated in giving immortality to the moun- 
tain scenery of hii native laud, and the invincible 
courage of her gallant children. 

The father of Walter Scott was a well informed 
man and a gentleman, hia mother a woman of the 
most amiable diapoailion, with more common scoae 
than in general ftlls to female share, and was the 
: friend of Allan Ramaay, Blacklock, and 
' IS ber who moulded t^ mini of tut «aa. 
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husband to be ; and after a day and a night in agony, 
she was rewarded by finding herself in her husband's 
arms, he unhurt, and she nothing the worse, on the 
Monday. The officer told the tale hima^f with tears 
m his eyes. With a slight Irish accent, he called for 
Ms ' dare little woman,' and said she became more 
valuable to him every day of his life. I never saw a 
more elegant gentlemanlike young man: and as- 
suredly his pretty Belgian seemed almost to adore 
him. It gave additipnal value to the anecdote, that I 
had it from the actors in the scene described. When 
I remarked that it was quite in the spirit of £lizabeth 
of Siberia, the lady exclaimed, ' Ah, ma mire m'a dit 
lemime chose P — < My mother made the same remark.' 



YOUTH BETRAYED, 



A few years ago the green of a rich bleacher in the 
north of Ireland, had been frequently robbed at liight 
to a very considerable amount, notwithstanding the 
utmost vigilance of the proprietor and his servants to 
protect it, and without the slightest clue being fur* 
nished for the detection of the robber. 

Effectually and i^pcatedly baffled by the ingenuity 
of the thief or thieves, the proprietor at length offered 
a reward of 100/. for the apprehension of any person 
or persons detected robbing the green. 

A few days after this proclamation, the master was 
at midnight raised from his bed, by the alarm of a 
faithful servant, " there was somebody with a lantern 
crossing the green." The master started from his 
bed, flew to the window ; it was so : he hurried on his 
clothes, armed himself with a pistol, the servant flew 
for his loaded musquet, and they cautiously followed 
the l^ht. The person with a lantern (ja^ «\^\n^ ^-^^"^Si 
tbey approached, oh tip-toe, dv^^lvckcxX^ ^^^w ^\.^^^jkw^^ 
and groping on the ground; ^^ nn^l'^ ^«^^>^^>^'^'^^''*''^ 
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tumbling tlie lUien. Tte servant fireii ; the robber 
fell. The man and master now proceeded to examine 
the spot. Tbe robber was dead ; he ivas recogaised 
to be a youth about nlueteeo, nho resided a few fields 
off. The linen was cut across ; bundles of it were 
tierl up ; and upon searching and examining further, 
the servant, ill the presenceof his master, picked up a 
penknife, with the name of the unhappy youth upon 
the handle. The evidencR was conclusive, for in the 
morning ilie lantern was acknowledged hy the afflicted 
and implicated fattier of the boy, to be his laotem. 
Defence was dumb. 

The _/iiiM/iif servant received the hundred pounds 
reward, and was besides promoted to be the confiden- 
tial overseer of the establishment. 

This/aifftft; servant, this con/ifeniioi overseer, wna 
shortly after proved to hare been himself tbe thief, 
and was hanged at Dundalk for the murder of the 
youth whom he hud cruelty betrayed. 

It appeared, upon tlie clearest eviden(;e, and by the 
dying confeuion and descriptiaD of the wretdi Uiii* 
self, that all this circumstantial evidence was pre-con- 
certed by him, not only to screen himself from the 
imputation of former robtieries, but to get the hun- 
dred pounds reward. 

Tbe dupe, the victim, he chose for this diabolical 

purpose, was artless, affectionate, and obliging. The 

boy had a favourite knife, a penknife, wicb his name 

engraved upon its handle. The first act of this fiend 

was to coax him to give him that knife as a keepaake. 

On the evening of tbe fatal day the miBcreaot pre* 

pared the bleach-green, the theatre of this melancholy 

iT^^y, for his performance. He tore the linen from 

rfe pegs in some places, he cut it acroBs in oUiers ; 

■e larned it up in beopa ; he tied \\ up Bv\nmauea, u 

readyto benmoved, and placed tVtefwma^.^«Va^Sft, 
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the keepsake^ in one of the cuts he had himself 
made. 

' Matters being thus prepared, he invited the devoted 
yoHth to supper, and as the nights were dark, he told 
Mm to bring the lantern to light hiii) home. At 
supper, or after, he artfully turned the conversation 
upon the fiftvourite knife, which he affected with great 
eoncern to miss, and pretending that the last recollec- 
tion he had of it, wad using it on a particular spot of 
the bleach-green, described that spot to the obliging 
boy, and begged him to see if it was there. He lit 
the lantern which he had been desired to bring with 
him to light him home, and with alacrity proceeded 
upon his fatal errrand. 

As soon as the monster saw his victim was com- 
pletely in the snare, he gave the alarm, and the 
melancholy crime described was the result. 

Could there have been possibly a stronger case of 
circumstantial evidence than this ? The young man 
seemed actually caught in the fact. There was a 
knife with his name on it ; the linen cut, tied up in 
bundles, and the lantern acknowledged by his father. 
The time, past midnight. The master himself pre- 
sent, a man of the fairest character ; the servant of 
unblemished reputation. 

DR. Johnson's opinion on love and matrimony. 

As we had been saying one day (relates Mrs. Piozzi), 
that no subject failed of receiving dignity from the 
manner in which the Doctor treated it, a lady at my 
house said she would make him talk about love, and 
took her measures accordingly, deriding the novels of 
the day, because they treated of love. " It is not," re- 
plied the Doctor, '< because they treat, as you call it, 
about love, but because ibe^ Ue^^ ^\ \tfi'^\^s|,^ ^^tesus* 
tbey are despicable. We mu&\. Ti<»\. tv^vc.xsSfc^^"'*^^^'^ 
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ivhicli lie who never felt never was happy, anil he who 
laughs at never deserves to feel— a pa^aion which has 
caused the change of ctnpires, and the loss of worldj 
—a i)as9ion ivbich has inspired heruiatn, and tiubdued 
avarice." — " Do not," said lie, " forbear to marry a 
lieauliful womau, if you can find such, out nf con- 
Sdetice that she niil be less constant tliau an u^'Iy one ; 
or condemn yourself lo the sodety of coarseness and 
VTilgarity, for fear of (he expeoces or other damages 
of elegance and personal charms, which have always 
been acknowledged as a positive good, and for the 
w»nt of which there should always be given some 
weighty compensation. I have, however," continued 
Dr. Johnson, " seen some prudent fellows, who for- 
bore III connect themselves mth beauty, lest coquetry 
should be near ; and with wit or birtli, lest insolence 
should lurk behind them, till they have been forced 
by their discretion to linger life aivay in tasteless stu- 
pidity, and count the ninmenla by reiiiPrabrance of 
pain, instead of enjoyment of pleasure." 



Henry Cromwell, the fourth son of the Prottector, 
and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, resided, after the 
restoration, at ijpinuey Abbey, in Cambridgeshire. 
In this retirement he was visited hy Charles the .Second, 
who, on returning to Newmarket after the diversion 
of bare-hunting, expressed a wish for refreshment ; 
and being informed by a courtier that a very honest 
genilcjnan resided in the neighbourhood who would 
think it an honour to entertain his majesty, desired to 
be conducted to the mansion. On entering the farm- 
yar<l which led to the house, one of the king's attend- 
aats took up a luuck-fork, and throwing it across his 
shoulder, iruUet/iita stately manner beEoifeMt.dwo- 
'■e/i tvbo was then iu the yard, wo&ientig^ w. tioit 
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number of his visitors, and still more at this ceremony, 
which even surprized the laughter-loving Charles, 
who enquired its meaniog.— '* Sire,'' said the muck- 
fork bearer, ** the gentleman before whom I am now 
carrying this implement of husbandry is Mr. Henry 
CromwelU to whom I had the honour of being mace- 
bearer when he was in Ireland." The monarch 
smiled, but Mn Cromwell thrilled with confusion : 
this, however, was soon removed by the ease and 
gaiety of his royal guest ; and the hungry compan]^ 
having been treated with much hospitality by the 
generous Henry, departed from his table with expres- 
sions of gratulation and pleasure. 

MADAME DU DEFFAND AND THE PRESIDENT HENAULT. 

Madame du Deffand and the president Henault, 
were . both complaining, one day, of the continual 
interruptions which they met with from the society in 
which they lived. *• How happy would one be," 
said marquise, " to have a whole day to ourselves !" 
They agreed to try whether this \vas not possible; 
and at last found a small apartment in the Thuilleries, 
belonging to a friend, which was unoccupied, and 
where they proposed to meet. They arrived, accord- 
ingly, in separate conveyances, about eleven in the 
forenoon ; appointed their carriages to return at 
twelve at knight ; and ordered dinner from a traiteur. 
The morning was 'passed entirely to the satisfaction 
of both, in the effusions of love and friendship. '* If 
every day," said the one to the other, " were to be 
like this, life would be too short." Dinner came; 
and, before four o'clock, sentiment had given place 
to gaiety and wit. About six, the marquise looked at 
the clock. "They play Athalie to-ni^V!Lt>' ^msI^Va., 
" and the new actress is to m«^ft\«.x v^^^^t'a^R.O'*— 
"Jcon£sB8/' said the presiAet^t, ** i^t»x\^^^^^^^' 

§ ii2 
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liere, I ehould regret not Beeing her." — " Take care, 
president," said the marquise ; " what ;ou say is 
really ati expreseion of regret ; if you had been ai 
happy as yuu profess to he, you would not hate 
thought of the possibility of being tit the represeota- 
tion of Aihalie." The president vindicated himself j 
and ended with Baying-, ■' la it for you to complus, 
when you wat the first to look at the clock, and to 
remark that Atlialie was acted to-night! There is 
no clock for those who are happy." The dispuic 
grew warm ; they becwue more and more out of 
humour with earh other ; and, by ^cven, they wished 
most earnestly to separute. That was impossible. 
" Ab!" said the marquise, " I cannot fltay here till 
twelve o'clock. — Five hours longer! what a punish- 
ment!" There was a skreen in the room ; the mar- 
i|uise seated herself behind it, and left the rest of the 
room to the president. The president, piqued at 
this, took- a pen, and wrote a note full of reproaches, 
and threw it over the akrecii. The mori|ul3e picked 
up the note, went in search of pen, ink, and paper, 
and wrote an answer in ibe sharpest terms. At last, 
tivelve o'clock arrived ; and each hurried off sepa- 
rately, fully resolved never to try the same experi- 
ment again. 



^\'hat will the world say? This ia the great scare. 
crow of weak minds. The world! WbatiB that which 
is called the world, but for the moat part a congress- 
assembly of licensed knaves, chartered coxcombs, and 
tolerated ideots ; and it would just be aa rational to 
exclaim tvith the farmer's wife, in tbe play, " What 
ifJ/J Mrs. Orundy say }" as regard the tide of opinion, 
and varioua currents, of uoclety. W\taX >nV\ 4« vii- 
tuoua and inteUigent say? What w'iii avj owntasK- 
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science say? How will the action bear in right? 
These are rational questions a man should put to 
himself upon every important act, and decide accord- 
ingly— whether such decision accord with the fashion 
of Bond Street or not ; whether it be heresy in the 
south, or orthodoxy in the north ; whether treason in 
the east, or patriotisn;! in the west. 

SONS OR DAUGHTERS, WHICH BEST? 

About the year thretty-sax, a company differed, 
** Whether it was better for a jnan to hae sons or 
daughters!" They couM na 'gree, but disputed it 
pro and con. At last, ane of them said to Graham of 
K ss, (who hadna yoked wi' them in the argu- 
ment,) " Laird, what's your opinion?" Quo' he, •* I 
hae had three lads and three lasses ; Iwatnawhilk o' 
them I liked best sae lang as they sucked their mither ; 
but de'il hae my share o' the callants when they came 
to iuck their father," 

THE PEARL FISHERY. OP PANAMA. 

The isthmus which forms the boundary between 
North and South America might, in the possession of 
an enterprising nation, be rendered a fertile source of 
prosperity. It would only be necessary to cut a canal 
to connect the two seas, and to build a city at each 
of its mouths, which might become the central points 
of extensive trade. 

At the extremity of the Bay of Panama is an ar- 
chipelago, consisting of 43 islands : between the 
islands of £1 Rev and Tobago the sea is perfectly 
calm, and near the coast lies a considerable bank of 
pearly oysters. 

These oysters produce pearls of a large size^ t;h!ciuj^<» 
2D point of regukrity and beauV^, \^mk^ «t^^aBSKcv^st v^ 
those of India.- 



All the inhabitants uf Panama aad Its vicinity, v/bo 
are in caaj eircuutatantea, keep negroea, who dive to 
procure pearls for their masters. They arc dispatch- 
ed to the iglaudg, where tents and boats are kept in 
readiness. Eighteen or twenty of these poornegroes, 
who are excellent swimmers, and who poseesE the 
power of holding in their breath for a considerable 
lime, are under the control of an overseer. They 
swim about under water until they find a bank of 
oysters, ivhere the sea is not more than ten, twelve, 
or fifteen fathom deep. The negroes then ascend to 
the boat and cait anchor. They tie round their waists 
a rope, one eud of which is fastened to the boat, and 
jump into the sea, taking a small iveighl to enable 
them to descend the more expeditiously. On reach- 
ing the bottom, the diier sevtet an oyster, ivhtch he 
places under his left arm, another in liis left hand, a 
tliird under his right arm, a fourth in his right hand, 
another iji his mouth. He then ascends to lake 
breath, and to deposit the oysters in a little bag in 
the boat. As soon as he has recovered himself, be 
dives a second time, and so.on until he is tired, or has 
fished a sufficient number of oysters. 

£ach of these negro divers must supply hiu master 
wi^ a cert^n number of pearls daily. When the 
negro has fished as many oysttrs as he thinks suffi- 
cient, he opens them in the presence of the overseer, 
and delivers to him the pearls, whether small or large, 
perfect or imperfect, until he has completed theoum- 
ber due to his master; the remainder are the pro- 
perty of the negro, who usually sells them to bis 

Besides the labour and fatigue which the negroes 

experience in detaching the oysters from the bottom 

of the sea, where they ate fcet^a^MV^ bvA \k.v«««\i. 

focka and stones, they encoantet %««t4»WBtt tawa 
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the taborones, or tintoressos, a monstrous fish by which 
they are sometimes devoured, and likewise from the 
mantas, huge rays, which seize the divers so forcibly^ 
thai they stifle them, or, by foiling upon them ^thall 
their wdght, crush them at the bottom of the sea. 

For this reason, the diver is usoally armed with a 
pointed knife. If, when the water is clear, the negro 
overseer, who remains in the boat, should perceive 
any of these fish, he warns the diver, and sometimes 
goes' to his assistance. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, the divers some- 
times lose their lives, and frequently return with the 
loss of an arm or leg. 

DISSOLVING THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 

When the successes of Cromwell in his Scottish 
caropugn, had fired him with the ambition of obtain- 
ing absolute power, and he had calculated the pro- 
bable consequence of a man taking ** upon him to be 
a king," his first step was to dissolve the Long Par- 
liament. He accordingly repaired to the House, 
when sitting, with a military force, and after address- 
ing the members in the following speech, turned them 
out of doors. 

'' It is high time for me to put an end to your sit- 
ting in this place, which ye have dishonoured by your 
contempt of all virtue, and defiled by your practice 
of every vice. Ye are a factious crew, and enemies 
to all good government. Ye are a pack of mercenary 
wretches, and would, like £sau« sell your country for 
a mess of pottage ; and like Judas, betray your God 
for a few pieces of money. Is there a single virtue 
now remaining among you ? Is there one vice you do 
not possess ? Ye have no more religion than my horse. 
Gold /? your god. Which o£ ^om Yl^a \v»\. Xswsnrx^^ 
away your conscience for bnbea^ \% >JaKtfc ^ ^"^^^ 
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airiong yoli ihat hath the leaat tare for Ihe good of 
the coniuionivealth i Ya sordid proaiituies, liave ye 
ootdefileil this aaered plate, and turned the Lord'a 
IGinpleialo a dea of thieves F Byyoar iinmoral prin- 
ciptc8 and <vicked prai;tices, ye arc frrown iDtolerably 
odious to ilie whole nation. Von, who ivere deputed 
here hy the people to get their grievances tedreseed, 
are yourselve* hecoine their gfeutcst grievance. Your 
couiilry therefore ralla upon me to cleanse this Andean 
stable, liy puttinc a. final period to your iniquitous 
proceedings in this house ; and which, by God's help, 
and the strength he hath given me, I am now come 
to do. I command you, therefore, upon the peril of 
your lives, to depart immediately out uf this place. 
Go, get you out ; make haste \ ye venal slaves, be- 
gone 1" then turning to one of hia followers, he 
added, " take away that shining bauble, and Itick 
the doora," 



The evening on which Lord Cochrane's imprison- 
ment for the Stocli Exchange hoax had expired, he 
proceeded from the King's Bench to the House of 
Commons, and by his single vote, made a majority 
against the second reading of i!ie bill for granting an 
additional sum of L.6000 a year to the Dnke of 
Cumberland. This proposed grant had met with the 
most decided opposition in the House, in the whole 
of its progress, and it was forwarded ihroogh its seve- 
ral stages by very trifling majorities, Un the second 
reading, the question was just on the point of being 
put to the vote; at this moment. Lord Cochrane en- 
tered, and made the number — for the second reading, 
oae hundred flod twenty-five, against it, one h^dred 
and tivemy-Btx. Had it not been (or (it 'oaftt'^ftCwA 
'rrival of Lord Cochrane, flic natii>\wn ■wmi&'^'** 
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been equal, and the Speaker must have been appealed 
to for his casting vote. 

BECOVERING OF PROPERTY. 

Tlie following circumstance is as true as it is re- 
markable: — ^A few years ago two gentlemen who had 
been left executors to the will of a friend^ on examin- 
ing the property, found a scrap of paper, on winch 
was written " seven hundred pounds in Till." This 
they took in the literal sense, and examined all his 
iqpoirtments carefully, but in vain. They sold his col- 
lection of books to a bookseller near the Mews, and 
paid the legacies m proportion. The singularity of the 
circumstance occasioned them frequently to converse 
about it, and they recollected among the book sold 
(which had taken place upwards of seven weeks be^ 
fore) there was a folio edition of Tillotson*s Sermons. 
The probability of this being what was alluded to by 
the word •' Till" on the piece of paper, made one of 
them immediately wait upon the bookseller who had 
purchased the books, and ask him if he had the edi- 
tion of Tillotson, which had been among the books 
sold to him; on his reply in the affirmative, and the 
volumes being handed down, the gentleman immedi* 
ately purchased them, and on carefully examining the 
leaves, found Bank notes, singly dispersed in various 
place&'of the volumes, to the amount of seven hundred 
pounds! But what is perhaps no less remarkable^ 
than the preceding, the bookseller informed him that 
a gentleman at Cambridge, reading in his catalogue 
of this edition to be sold, had written to him and de- 
sired it might be sent to Cambridge, which was ac- 
cordingly done; but the books not answering the 
gentlemtei's expectations, they had beea t«itvvcx\ft.<i^ 
aad had been in the bookseWet'^ %\ioV ^"^ ^^ ^xss^^ 
of this very singular discovery. 



In tlie rei^n of FraociE tlie Second of France, The 
irieii imagined that a large helly gave them an air of 
[n&jestv. The women imaginedi inlike manner, that 
it was the same with a great ramp. They wore great 
belliea, and shnni rumps, wliieh lidictiloiis mode lasted 
snme years — what is singular U, that when this fa- 
shion he^n, the lailies thuught no more of their facea, . 
but began to hide them. They never appeared in the 
aireeCs, the walk?, a vieiting, or even in the church 
without a mask. To the mask pitlehes succeeded, which 
they put on in nuch quantities that it was difficult lo 
know them. In regard to rouge, the generals who 
entered Rome in triumph wore it ; and to it handsome 
woman every day U a day of triumph. 



The following curious advertisement appeared in 
the last Cumberland Packet :— " May no miscarriage 
prevent my marriage !" Matlheiv Dowson, in Bothell, 
Cumberland, intends to be married at Holm church, 
on the Thursday before Whitsuntide next, ahenemr 
that may ftnppen, and 10 return to Bothell to dine. 
Mr. Reed gives a turkey to be roasted; William El- 
liot gives a hen lo be roasted ; Joseph Gibson gives a 
pig lo be roasted; William Hodgson gives a fat calf 
to be roasted. And, in order that all this roast meat 
may be Tiiell basted, doyouiee, Mary Pearson, Betty 
Hodgson, Mary Bushby, Molly Fisher, Sarah Briscoe, 
and Betty Porlbouse, give each of them a pound of 
butler: The Advertiser will provide every thing eUe 
suitable to ao festive an occasion : and he hereby gives 
notice, to all young women, duuows qC ckaofiug thur 
<^adhion, that be is at preseiK ditenga^ed', iiA^ 
Bdvisea them to consider, t^ial »:\\ow^ ».>>«»« iwi^V 
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luck in leisure, yet, in this case, delates are dangerous ; 
for with him he is determined it shall be first come, 
firti ierved. 

So come along lasses who wish to be marry'd ; 
Matt. Dowson is vex'd that so long be has tarry'd. 

LADY d'arcy. 

This lady^ who resided at Chish in Essex had three 
suitors, who were always quarrelling about her. Upon 
which she said, " Have patience, and I will marry 
you all/' Which she literally did, one after another. 
Their names were Trenchard, Gage, and Hervey. 

FEMALE POLITICIAN. 

A woman in politics is like a monkey in a china shop ; 
she can do no good, and may do a great deal of harm. 

GRATITUDE. 

At the late Colchester assizes an indictment was 
preferred against a person for an assault. It appeared 
in evidence that the plaintiff had attempted to hang 
himself, and that the defendant, finding him in that 
situation, had cut him down, tweaked his nose, and 
struck him several smart blows on the back, for the 
purpose of reviving suspended animation. The jury, 
considering there was no malice in the case, found a 
verdict for the defendant. 

THE FRINXE OF CONDE. 

This prince coming^ to a town^ the chief magistrate, 
who knew he did not like long harangues, contented 
himself with making his bow ; and told him, that he 
knew well how to tire his highness, and that it was in 
his power to do so ; but that he t\!k!(raL^\>Sx\^^^x^x^ -^x 
once, to beg his acceptance o£ t\kfc iteftAswa ^I^^qr.ns*''^* 
The Prince, highly pleased, toVdViwsiV^^^^'^^^'^ 



and tliat lie hail never haard an harangue so much to 
his lltitig. The magiairate, seeing him in good hu- 
mour, took tiie moment to aak aomc fiivonr for the 
inliabihintB. thre atoning him, that if he did out );reQt 
it, lie shouUI harangue him the verj Brst time he came 
that way. The prince, laughing, shewed liim great 
kindness, and granted him more than lie demanded. 



Tlie manner of conferring aa olili^ation obliges 
more than the matter. The Count rte Soissons, print-e 
of the hlooil, being request^ hj a gentleman to give 
him one half of the ground-renta of an estate he had 
bought, which he held of the count. Chat prince dai<l 
to him, " That half is no longer mine." The gentle- 
man, thinking he had given it to another, was modeetlj 
retiring, when the count exploined bimaelf : " That 
half 19 no longer mine, sinte yon have taken the trouble 
to aek for it ; but since you do not aak the other half, 
it is mine, and I give you ail." 



Jeremy White (one of Oliver Cromwell's doraestie 
chaplains,) a sprightly man, and a top wit of his court, 
WHS so ambitious as to make bis addresses to lady 
Frances, the Protector's youngest daughter. The 
young lady did not dixcour^e him ; and this piece of 
innocent gallantry in so religious a court could not l>e 
carried on withont spies. Oliver was told of it, and he 
was much concerned at it, obliging the pemon who 
told him to he on the watch, and told him if he could 
give any substantial proof he should be well rewarded, 
and White severely punished. The spy followed the 
matter so close, that he hunted Jerry White (as lie 

"-as generally termed) to the Ittdy'sdavftVv.MiivM!. 

""oediatety to the Protector ™it\il\n*nem. 0\ww 
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in a ra^e hastened thither himself, and going in hastily, 
found Jerry on his knees, kissing the lady's hand, or 
bsftDg just kissed it. Cromwell, ia a fury, asked 
what was the meaidng of tbat posture before bis 
daughter Fanny ? White^ with a great deal of presence 
of mind, said, ** May it please your highness, I have 
a long time courted that young gentlewoman there, 
ray lady's woman, and cannot prevail ; I was therefore 
humbly praying her ladyship to intercede for me." 
The Protector, turning to the young woman, cried, 
" What's the meaning of this, hussey ? Why do you 
refuse the honour Mr. White would do you ? He is 
n^y friend, and I expect you should treat him as such." 
My lady's woman, who desired nothing more, with a 
\tery low courtesy, replied, " If Mr. White intends me 
that honour I shall not be against him." ** Say you 
80, my lass V cried Cromwell : ** Call Godwyn ; this 
business shall be done presently, before I go out of 
the room." Mr. White had gone too far to go back ; 
the parson came, Jerry and my lady's woman were 
married in the presence of the Protector, who gave 
her five hundred pounds for her portion; and that, 
with the money she had saved before, made Mr. White 
easy in his circumstances, except in one thing, whick 
was, that he never loved his wife, nor she him, though 
they lived together nearly fifty years afterwards. 

HORNE TOOKE. 

When Home Tooke was called before the commis- 
sioners to give an account of the particulars of his in* 
come, having answered a question which was asked, 
one of the wise men stud peevishly, that he did not un- 
derstand his answer. ** Then," said Tooke, •• as you 
have not half the understanding of ^TiQXVv%.\ xeasgl^ ^^s^ 
ought a( least so have double \Yk« pat\efivce^ 
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Tiiose wlio liave collected liooks, and whose good 
naiure lian prompted to accommodate IheirfrieDds with 
tlicm, nill feel the sting of the answer which a man of 
tvit made to one who lamented ilie difficulty he found 
in persuading Ilia friends to return the volumes tvhich 
he had lent them. " Sir," sold he, " your acquaintances 
find, I suppose, that it is much more easy to retain the 
books themselves, than what is contained in Cliem." 



In the year 1 782, a veesel in the service of the Eaat- 
IndJa Company was returning from tLe East Indies; 
Bod from storms, be. to which it had been much eix- 
poeed, wasin very imminent danger of BiDking. Everf 
body therefore began to prepare bimaelf for his fate ; 
nmongst the crew, hou'erer, there were eight hardy 
fellows, who seized the boat and rowed off, leaving the 
remainder of the crew to perish. Tbe sailors thus left 
behind cried out to them to return, not to carryTiff 
any more of the crew, but only to take with them two 
helpless infants, " who," they said, can add no weight 
toyourboat ;" wheD, ftfier some entreaty, the fellows 
returned, after obtaining a promise that not a man 
should set hia foot in the boat. They received the 
infants, and again rowed off. Not a man attempted 
to save his life, not a man attempted to leap into 
t)ic boat ; they had too much respect for llieir promise, 
and the honour of themselves and their comrades, end 
therefore permitted the eight seamen to depart with- 
out any molestation. Thus did these generous seamen, 
in the hour of the deepest disircss, forgetting tliem- 
se/ves, think only of'preseiving the lives of two inno- 
cent children, and (when there was aa d^^Wnosj (S. 
Baying- their owd,) Bcom tte vev^ Wes. ol Viit ftaSi -s^fc 
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not connected with honour. Melancholy to relate ! 
before the boat was out of sight, the vessel went down, 
and every soul on board perished. Another East-India 
ahipr, very shortly afterwardB took up the fellows, who 
had carried ofif the boat, the captain of which, in the 
most humane manner, took the two children, almost 
dead with cold, and put them into his own bed, and 
duised them to be rubbed, also gave them some 
nourishment, and at length, by paying great attention, 
was able to recal the dying sparks of life, in their 
almost frozen bodies. 

DESTRUCTION OF A SHARK. 

About the latter end of Queen Anne's reign. Cap* 
tain John Beams, commander of the York merchant 
ship, arrived at Barbadoes from England. Having 
disembarked the last part of his loading, which was 
coals, the sailors, who had been employed in that 
duty work, ventured into the sea to wash themselves : 
there they had not been long before a person on board 
espied a large shark, making towards them, upon 
which they swam back, and reached the boat, all but 
one. Him the monster overtook, almost within reach 
of the oars, and griping him by the small of the back, 
his devouring jaws soon cut him asunder, &nd as soon 
swallowed the lower part of his body. The remun- 
ing part was taken up, and carried on board, where 
his comrade was. His friendship with the deceased 
had been long distinguished by a reciprocal discharge 
of such endearing offices, as implied a union and sym- 
pathy of souls. When he saw the seveired trunk of 
his friend, it was with a horror and emotion too great 
for words to paint. During this affecting scene the 
insatiable shark was seen traversing; the bh)od^ sucdBfie 
in search of the remainder oi\s\* ^x^^,>5okfc «»x^V;^^ 
crew thof^ht themselves YiA^ip^ \w\>€«i%«^'^»^*»^OJ 

^ ^1 
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alone unhapp; that he was not ivithin ruach of the 
riefitroyer. Fired at the sight, and vowing that he 
would make the demurer disgoi^, or lie swallowed 
himself in the same grave, he pluoged into tlie deep, 
armed ivitli a large pointed knife. The shark no sooner 
saw him liut he made fur iouaiy towards him, both 
e<|ually eager, the one of his prey, the other of rerenge. 
The moment the shark opened his rapacious jaws, bis 
iidversary dexterously diving, and grasping liim with 
his left hand below the upper lins, successfully em- 
ployed hia knife in hia right band, giving him repeated 
Etaba in the belly ; the enraged ahurk, after many un- 
availing efforts, finding himself overmatched in bis 
own elenieDl, endeavoured t« (Useogage himself, some- 
times plunging to the bottom, then mad with pain, 
rearing hia iinoouth form, (now stained ivith bis own 
itreaming blood,} aborc the foaming waves. The 
crews of the surrouiiding vessels saw the unequal 
combat, uncertain from which of the combatants the 
strcanjs of blood issuc<l, till at length the shark, 
weakened by the loss of blood, made towards the 
shore, and with him hia conqueror, who, flushed intli 
an assurance of victory, pushed his foe with redoubled 
ardour, and by the help of an ebbing tide, dragged him 
on shore, ripped up his belly, ami united and buried 
the severed body of his friend in one hospitable grave. 



When the rapid and dreadful confl^ration happened 
on board the Doyne, a marine was peaceably sitting 
in his birth with his wife and son, a boy about twenty 
months old, just beneath the place where the misfor- 
tune began, and finding every effort to escape the 
Oames in tbe ordinary way ineffectual, the man, with 
thegreatCBt composure and prewnce, tA miK^ \qOl 
from the pens a slieep of the ca.p^B,m'*\l'^«J*^ft6l.,»a^ 
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bracing the boy on the animal's fleecy back, dropped 
them into the sea. <* There," said he, " turn to the 
land, and God go with you/' Encouraged by her hus- 
band's resolution, his mfe leaped into the brine, and 
the man followed after, supporting his Gompanion 
above water, till the boats arrived to their assistance, 
when they were taken up, little worse for the venture. 
The sheep, with the greatest steadiness, was seen 
making for the shore, with young Ben Bowline riding 
upon his back like an infant river-god, to the vast delight 
of the spectators on shore, who, from the tenderest 
motives, finding themselves interested in the boy's 
safety, rushed into the watery element to meet the 
young navigator, whom they presently unsheeped, 
and succoured with tenderness, till he again fell into 
the arms of his adventurous parents. The singula- 
rity of this event attached the patronage of a most 
liberal lady in the Isle of Wight, who, having prevailed 
on the mother of the child to leave his future fortune 
to her guidance, declared, in the most friendly manner, 
** that as the boy had begun his naval career on a 
lamb, she would never leave him till he was able to 
end it like a lion." 

ADMIRAL BOSCAWEN's WIG. 

When Admiral Boscawen added so gloriously to the 
laurels so often reaped by the British tars, and defeated 
the French fleet, he was under the necessity of going 
on board a boat, in order to shift his flag from his own 
ship to another, in the midst of a violent storm. In 
his passage a shot went through the boat's side, when 
the admiral, taking ofi' his wig, stopped the leak with 
it, and by that means kept the boat from smking, until 
he made the ship he intended Xo ViwaX Xaa ^as^ ""«».. 
Thus, by a presence of mind ao twAxscnX. Xa >2ftfcN^«t'^ 
MdminI, was he himself aaveA, wA ^^^ «o^sJ^^' 



Thia truly brave, but eccentric man, possessed manf 
singularities, which could, ho vvevcr, ECarcely be deemed 
othenvise than virtnous, or bright paints in his cha- 
racter aa a naval commander — PreviouBly to his goitift 
into a particular action, he literally ordered the colours 
to be nailed to the eniign-staff, and from thence ac- 
tjuired, among' the seamen, the whimsical name of 
" Old Hammer and Nails." Another remarkable in- 
cident in hii life is, that being struck down by a splin- 
ter, he lay for some time on the deck, completely 
motionless, insomuch that all those round him con- 
cluded him dead, and were bewailing, in their uncouth 
but nffectionate terms, his dia aster— Stunned as he 
was, he soon recovered his recollection, but lay with- 
out appearance of life, fur a fewmoments, till at length 
one (if Lis people uttering im exdaniation of grief, 
whimsically expressed, at hie fate, saying he was cer- 
tunly dead. Captain Edwards jumped instantly on 
his feet, and exclaimed, " It's a lie, by G — ! fire away. 



The king was a seven months' child, and from that 
circunistanee ao weakly at the period of his birth, that 
serious apprehensions were entertained that it would 
be impossible to rear him. It was in consequence 
thought adviseable to wiuve the strict etiquette hitherto 
maintained, of having for the royal infant a noble de- 
scended nurse, in favour of one in the middle ranks of 
life, the fine healthy freah-coloated wife of the head 
ir^rdener of one of the palace*. "TO* ^\w«i, ^h^'^Ark 
Ac fjrat rccomiDendation otan es.ce,V\eoXM)T*'L«MSw«, 
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and mucb maternal experience, was characterized by 
qualities of a higher order— great quickness of feeling, 
much goodness of heart, and a disposition at once can- 
did and disinterested. She undertook the ^anxious 
charge with cheerfulness; but when it was made 
known to her, that according to the court etiquette, 
the royal infant could not be allowed to sleep with 
her ; from an etiquette so cold, and, in the present 
case, so likely in her opinion to prove prejudicial, she 
instantly revolted, and in terms both warm and blunt, 
expressed herself, '' Not sleep with me ! then you may 
nurse the boy yourselves." 

To no reasoning, or compromise, that was offered, 
would she listen ; but continued resolutely to refuse 
to take charge of the royal infant, if bound to observe 
a ceremony which no argument could make her think 
otheifwise than alike unnatural and unhealthy. The 
conscientious and disinterested conduct of the nurse, 
was reported in the proper quarter, and so justly ap- 
preciated, that this point of court ceremony was 
yielded to her ; and to this circumstance it is more 
than probable that the nation owed the blessing of 
being governed for so long a period by one who united 
in himself all the virtues which grace the monarch and 
the man. 

The affection of the prince for his nurse naturally 
** grew with his growth, and strengthened with his 
strength." As she was not provided for in the liberal 
manner which the subsequent nurses of the royal in- 
fants have been, her circumstances were often neces«- 
sitous. The prince had been removed from her care, 
and had but a very niggardly allowance for the heir- 
apparent of the British Empire, but he never hesitated 
to relieve her when in his power *, «iv^Nq\NKii>^%^v& 
not the case, his affectionate &^m^^^^ «>^q»^Cg&^^<^ 
miud. He has actually been knoYruX^ xav».^^^^^^^ 
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with liar's ; a Eympatby whith spcflki; volumes in love 
and adinirutiuti of ilie heart that felt it. 

The good nurse did not lire to taste the more ex- 
tended ^eneroaity of the prince, when his accession to 
the thrnne plitced il in bis power to hestowit j but her 
duiighter was made laundress to his majesty, a sine- 
cure place of good emolumenL 



" Be easy," said a rich invalid to hia ^on-in-law, 
who was every hour perplexing hitn with complaints 
of Uis wife's miabehayiour— " Be easy, I say ; as her 
Ijeliaviour is so very blsmeable, 1 will alter my will, 
and cut her off with a shilling." The old man heard 
no more of his daughter's failings. 



Iford Erskine was once riding in company with Mr. 

Coki.', through that garden of English a};ricullure, the 

county of Norfolk, when coming opposite to a finely 

cultivated field, bis lordship jumped up,,aad exclaimed 

in ecstasy, " What a beautiful piece of lavender /" 

It happened to be a Geld of wheat. The mistake, 

doubtless, arose from his lordship never having before 

seen wheat under the new system of drill husbandry. 

Such a mistake In one, whose claims to immortality 

rest on something euperior to a knowledge of wheal 

and lavender, may be excu^d ; but what shall be 

said, for no less a personage than a late President of 

the Board of Agricaltnre itself, making a blunder still 

worse > General Fitzroy is fond of relating, that the 

first lime Sir John Sinclair came upon the general's 

/aroi^ he was sliowmg Sir John v. field of young barlty, 

tyiien ike worthy baronet exclaimtft, ""^wv ownwj 

'>Bt-ktvard ID th&t wheat ciopV " OwA ^KweoaV 
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said the g-eneral, " can this be the President of tlic 
Board of Agriculture?" 

Another equtdly distinguished agriculturist, whose 
enthusiasm for rural pursuits has always been more 
than a match for any skill he possesses in them, was 
once betrayed into a mistake of a still more ludicrous 
description. It was at the time when the merits of 
the Merino breed of sheep divided the suffrages of the 
wool-growers of England. The gentleman alluded to, 
who was an advocate for the superiority of the Spanish 
fleece, brought in his pocket, to a meeting of fleece 
amateurs, a sample of Merino wool grown under an 
fihglish sun, with the intention of making an eloquent 
speech in praise of the foreign breed ; and then, by 
way of proof, exhibiting this sample, to the utter con- 
fusion of the parti zans of the black faces and South- 
downs. A friend of the Southdowns got a hint of the 
gentleman's design ; and being as much of a wag as 
a wool-grower, he hit upon a very amusing expedient 
of putting the real knowledge of the Merino advocate 
to the test. Previous to the meeting, he contrived to 
abstract from the sample of wool in the gentleman's 
pocket a good handful, which he silently transferred 
into his own. When the party were all assembled, 
the gentleman made his speech in favour of the 
Merino fabric— a very confident and a very warm one 
—and concluded with drawing forth the sample of the 
wool itself, saying, '^ fiut, gentlemen, 1 don't want 
you to take my word on the subject ; here is a speci- 
men of the wool Itself. Only look at it, and be con- 
vinced. Was there ever so fine a wool seen ?" The 
sample being handed round, the sly purloiner now 
begged to put in a word for his own Southdowns. 
** He was," he said, no speechifyer, but a \jlain mattet- 
of-fact man ; the Merino wooV \xv\^\.>afe ^^^iS.'^^^ 
were toid; but he had a \ia3aA!L\^ Q^ h4^<^ >si. Ns^s 
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pocket, wliicli he had shorn that morning from the 
back (if a SoutliJown weiiiler, ^vbich he thought ([uile 
as Qne, and he would appenl Co the judgment of the 
company if it was not." On this, he exhibited the 
Btolen handful of Merino, as geniiiDe Souihdomt. 
Moit of the coinpauy were of opinioD, Ihat it wna 
every whit as good as ihe Merino ; bnt the Merino 
groiver himself seizing it, eagerly exclaimed, " that 
he could not luffieiently express his surprise, that 
gentlemen with their eyea open should talk so ; the 
difference between-the two wools was as ohvious aa 
the difference between black and white." He went 
on with i^rcBt vivacity in the same strain, till the 
witty hoaser stopped him by letting out the aecret, to 
the great amnsument of the company, and the inex- 
pressible confusion of this nice discriminator of rare 
products. 



The following anecdote of this distinguished gen- 
tleman was first divulged about ten or twelve years ago, 
having, for obvious reasons, been kept a profound se- 
cret during the lives of two of the principals. It is 
well known that a mystery hung over the prosecution 
of the celebrated character who is the subject of it ; 
and the publisher, in reference to Brakine'a speech, 
says, it " requires no other introduction or preface 
thananattentive perusal of the case of Thomas Hardy, 
the charge being the seme, and the evidence not ma- 
terially different." It is, however, not easy toconccive 
upon what grounds the crown could have expected Co 
convict Mr. Tooke after Mr. Hardy had heen aciuit- 
ted; since the jury upon tl\C first trial (some of whom 
icere also sworn as jurors oni\iestcowV| twwX.V.KW^ 
poaed, by the verJict whicU \»B.i "itt»X^««ii.4^N««4. 
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to have negatived the main fact alledged by both in- 
dictments, &c. 

This anecdote, therefore, developes the mystery, 
and expluns the views and the resources of the prose- 
cutors. 

^^ At the period when the sensations excited in our 
ovm country by the burst of liberty in France were in 
full exercise, the celebrated John Home Tooke gave a 
weekly entertainment, at which the leaders of the 
party he espoused were generally present, and politi- 
cal discussions were carried on with a freedom which 
soon attracted the notice of the government. On one' 
of those occasions, a gentleman was introduced by a 
friend, who represented him as a member of parlia- 
ment from the north ; a man of independent princi- 
ples, and firmly attached to the cause of reform. At 
a subsequent meeting this person proposed that Mr. 
Tooke should compose a speech for him on a popular 
subject which was shortly to be debated in the house. 
This was accordingly done« and it was delivered, but 
drew forth not a single observation from any of the 
opposite party, and the question was lost without any 
notice of the arguments it contained. Another was 
then proposed, which Mr. Tooke recommended to be 
accompanied with a motion, for increasing the pay of 
the navy. One of the party remarked that such a mo- 
tion would create a mutiny. ** That," said Mr. Tooke, 
*' is the very thing we want." What followed, it is 
unnecessary to add, for their plans were frustrated by 
the arrest of Mr. Tooke the next day, on a charge of 
high treason. 

** At an early period of his imprisonment, while he 
was one day occupied in conjectures on the immediate 
cause of arrest, and the natwt^ of xVil^ ^nv^^w^^^ \s>\ 
fvblcb the charge agMn8th\m^N«a\.o>afe«v>:^'^«^^R•^'»'^^^ 
of the attendants informed >Miiii)a»X«^^«*«^'^^^'* 
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to speak toi him. Mr. Tboke desired he ought -be ad- 
mitted, and a gentleman was introduced, f^henepenon 
was partially conoealed by a loose cloak, or ooat 
After a short general conversation, the attendant haT- 
ing withdrawn, he asked Mr. Tooke whether he was 
aware of the drrarastance which led to his arrest, 
and of the person who gave the information } Bemg an- 
swered in the negative, ** Then, sir," said he, " I now 
apprise yon, that the proposal and remark nukie by 
you on the sobject of inereasiBg the pay of the navy 
Ibrn the gronnd of the charge ; and the only witness 
*on whose evidence they expect to convict you is that ' 
very person who was to deliver the speech. I am d* 

. member of his Majesty's privy council, amongst whom 
it is now in debate whether that penon shall be pro- 
duced as a witness on the part of the crown, or whe- 
ther they shall suffer yon to call him up for thedefSsnce, 
and so convict you out of the mouth of your own wit- 
ness. When that shall have been decided, you vnll 
see me agun.'' 

** After his departure Mr. Tooke sent for two of his 
confidential fnends, and after communicating to them 
the circumstances, addressed one of them (who was a 
Norfolk gentleman) to the following effect :— -'* You 
must go to this scoundrel, and tell him I intend to sob- 
pcena him as a witness, and yon must represent to 
him, that unless he interests himself powerfiilly in my 
behalf, I shall be lost; that my whole d^»endenoe is on 
him, as the strength of my defence will rest upon the 
evidence that he may adduce. Add every argument 
you can invent to convince him that I conuder my li£e 
entirely at his mercy, and that I look upon him as my 
best friend : in short, that all is lost mthout his friend- 
ffAip and support. " 
*' The result was, the strongest aaaiuraaaces oi ^«a^- 

^p w&-e given, and the next day the ii.ctoVeiii»3a.«i|^ 
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visited Mr. Tooke, and informed him that the council 
had finally determined that he should he allowed to 
call him for the defence, and the Attorney-General 
should elicit the necessary evidence by the cross-exa- 
mination. At this interview Mr. Tooke, on the part 
of himself and his friends, entered into a solemn obli- 
gation never to divolge the affair until after the death 
of the nobleman, who had thus hazarded his life to 
save that of his friend." 

*' During the interval previous to the trial, frequent 
communications -took place between Mr. Tooke's 
friends and the northern member, by which he, as 
well as his employers, were completely cajoled ; and, 
when the trial took place, they were so sure of their 
victim, as to have got hundreds of warrants ready, to 
be instantly .issued for the apprehension of his parti- 
zans in different parts of the country. But, what 
must have been their astonishment and mortification 
to find, after the case on the part of the crown had 
been gone through and closed, |hat this witness waa 
not called up by Mr. Tooke, he leaving his case as it 
stood upon the summing up, to the honesty and good 
sense of his jury } The Attorney-General and his em- 
ployers were thunder-struck ; and, after the verdict of 
acquittal was pronounced, the learned judge remarked 
to a person who stood near him, ' that the evidence 
for the crown was certainly insufficient to convict the 
prisoner after the fate of the former indictments ; but 
what motives he had for not calling certain witnesses 
in his defence, after having subpoened them, were best 
known to himself.' '* 

FAINTING TO THE LIFE. 

When the '* Rambler'' first came out vx «A.\Aa:A)ift. 

numbers, it happened ^^aitA^ivAwtVj \ft ^s>5»six '^afc 

notice of a society, who met ^nw^ ^^Xxa^'wi ^^^>^sb8| 



tluriiig the Bummer at Romfartl in Essex, and were 
knoivu by the name of tlie Bowling-green Club. 
These wnrihies, seeing one day the character of Levi- 
culits the fortune-liunter, another day some account 
of a person tvho spent his life in lioping for a legacy, 
or of another who ivas always prying 'i'" other folks' 
affairs, betcan sure enough to think tliey were betrayed, 
and that some of the ealerie sat doivn to divert him- 
self by giving to the public ihe portraits of all the 
rest. Filled with wrath against the traitor of Rom- 
ford, one of them resolved to write to the printer, and 
enquire the author's name. Samuel Johnson, m»ike 
was the reply. No more was necessary ; Samuel 
Johnson was the name of the curate, and sooo did 
each begin to load him with reproaches, for turning 
his friends into ridicule in a manner so cruel and un- 
provoked. In vain did the guiltless curate protest his 
innocence ; one ivas sure that Aligcr meant Air. 
Tivigg, and that Cupidus iias but another name for 
neighbour Baggs. The poor parson, unable to contend 
against their ire any longer, rode to London, and 
brought them full satisfaciion concerning the writer, 
ivho, from his own knowledge of general manners, 
had happily delineated, though unknown to himself, 
the members of the Bowling-green Club ; and might 
have said as Foote did on a similar occasion, and with 
more truth — 

" I am tliv father oTcach child, 'tis true, 



CLERICAL DISQVALtFICATION. 

On the IGth of February, 1801, the celebrated 

JoJta Home Tooke took his seat in the House of 

Coaimons as representative tot l\is ^)Qlov\^ <A OS.4 

Saram, and received the gtceiings oi *!bs. %^«»St«i. 
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who, some years before, had endeavoured, in a speech 
of Hve hours, to subject him to all the penalties of 
kigh treason. On the very day, however, that the 
new member took the oaths and his seat. Earl Tea»< 
pie rose and said, that in consequence of having seen 
a gentleman Iwom in, whom he considered as not 
legally qualified to sit in the House, he should, at a 
future day, move that the subject be taken into con« 
sideration. 

Home Tooke did not speak on this occasion, but 
three days afterwards, when Mr. Stnrt made a motion 
for an enquiry into the fulure of the Ferrol expe- 
dition, Mr. T. supported it, and said, he was asto- 
nished that &n attempt of this kind was endeavoured 
to be ^resisted, more especially at a time *' when the 
House of Commons was so ready to sit in judgment 
en the borough of Old Sarum, and the representative 
eligibility of an old priest.^ Towards the conclusion 
of his speech, he begged leave, with his usual humour, 
to ask, ** what kind of infection he could produce in 
that House ? and whether a quarantine of thirty years 
was not sufficient to guard against the infection of hk 
original character?'* 

On the 10th of March, 1801, Lord Temple trought 
forward his long-promised motion relative to the etigi- 
bility af Mr. Tooke, whom he designated as the 
** reverend gentleman." He grounded his charge of 
illegibility on an obsolete act of Parliament, which 
declared, *' that no person, who either is, or has been 
in priest's orders, or held any office of the church, can 
possibly be a member of the House of Commons." 

Mr. Fox was of opinion that Earl Temple had not 
made out a sufficient case for enquiry. Mr. F. was 
followed by Mr. Tooke, who showed thft «li»»!t4&&?\ 
of the law that was attempUd Xo \jfc vsvw^ \»\s^ 
IH-eJudhe, and animadveneA m tiXM»%X«««» «^*^ 
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condact of the noble earl ivho Lad introduced the 
Bubjert. " The noble lord," said he, " talks of liia 
stake in the country, to which I hope the House will 
pay little regard. 1, loo, have a stake in the country, 
and a deep stake ; it ig not stolen to be sure from the 
public hedge, for I planted it myself. This stake, sir, 
1 would not exchange for all the notes of the noble 
lord, together with all the notes of his connexions." 

On the 4tL of May, Earl Temple, after endeavour- 
ing' to prove from the records, that no clergyman 
was entitled to a aeat in that House, and, consequently, 
that Mr. Touke was ineligible, moved, " that the 
Speaker do issue a new writ for the borough of Old 
Saruni, in the room of the Rev. John Hornc Tooke, 
who was ineligible, lieing in holy orders." 

Mr. Tooke, in reply, began by ohserviog' that he 
bad bad but two struggles in life before the present, 
which wen in any way personal. As to himself, ha 
was regardless how the motion of the noble lord 
might be deciiled, for he was not in the least anxious 
about the privileges of his seat, ai he owed no mcmey; 
but for the eake of others, he would maintain his 
right. He then animadverted on the uu parliamentary 
conduct of the Committee of the House, in dele- 
gating their delegated powers to others, to examine 
old records, while Ihey themselves did not even un- 
derstand the Saxon characters, for iu quoting twenty- 
one cases, they had made no less than eleven mistakes. 

After Mr. Pox and Mr. Erskine had both spoken 
against the motion, Mr. Addington, then Chancello 
of the Exchequer, very unexpectedly rose, and move<l 
the previous question, which was carried by a majo- 
rity of forty-one. As the subject of contention us 
not thus settled, the premier two days after brouglit 
in a bili to remove all doubu re\M.we wi ftifttV\i^\\!w^ 
fpetsonB in holy orders to vA ia tht Ciwawiwia «& 
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Parliament, which was soon after passed. Inconse- 
quence, however, of an express clause in this bill, the 
penalties did not attach to the existing Parliament ', 
and Mr. Tooke^ consequently, retained his seat ; but 
as it was expressly declared that h6 should not be 
eligible in future, he was not returned at the next 
general election. 

DUEL BETWEEN PITT AND TIERNEY. 

Mr. Tierney having opposed the bill for suspending 
seamen's protections, which was brought Into the 
House of Commons in 1798, Mr, Pitt, who seemed 
on this occasion to have lost his usual moderation, 
declared, " that he considered Mr. Tierney's oppo- 
sition to it as proceeding from a wish to impede the 
service of the country." Mr. Tierney immediately 
rose, and calling Mr. Pitt to order, appealed to the 
House for protection. 

Mr. Addington, who then occupied the chair,, ob- 
served, '* That if the House should consider the 
words which had been used, as conveying a personal 
reflection on the honourable gentleman, they were in 
that point of view to be considered as unparliamen- 
tary and disorderly. It was for the House to decide 
on their application, and they would wait in the mean 
time for the explanation of the right honourable gen- 
tleman." 

Mr. Pitt, instead of apologizing for the warmth of 
his expressions, as was expected, said, '* If the House 
called on him to explain away any thing that he had 
said, they might wait long enough for such an ex- 
planation ! He was of opinion, that the honourable 
gentleman was opposing a necessary measure for the 
defence of the country ; and, therefot^,%»WciSs^\ite^^«. 
explain, nor retract, any pwct oi vi>aax\sft\s^^'«^^^^ 
the aubject* 
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Here the matter ended as far aa the proceedings in 
Parliameot were concenied, but on ibc following day, 
Mr. Tterney seat Mr. Pitt a eballeage. The poruea 
met on Sunday, at Putney Heath ; a case of pistob 
was fired at the same moment without effect ; a second 
ease was also fired in the same manner ; but Mr. Pitt 
firing his second pistol in the air, the seconds inter- 
fered, and ihai the busineBs terminated. 

No sooner was the result of this affair known, than 
, ap- 



hoje Tcnom'd tonpies 
It in dDubt, 
more dead I j oioald 



■ni= ground til 

Each pci»U 

Waeu, marvf I 



Again Ihe film came o'er i 

That Ihe; slir.ald figbt no moire. ' 

Sacb H-a! the mitt lliat leil'ii rroui Tt 

Tbe Greek* from Trojan (act, 

Preserv'd tbem for a future ia.j, 

-lad Vengtheo'd Ilium's wm»." 
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DUEL BETWEEN THE DUKE OF YORK AND COLONEL LENOX. 

On the 18th of May, 1789, Colonel Lenox sent a 
drcuiar letter to the members of Danbigny's Club, to 
the following effect : That ^* a report having been 
spread that the Duke of York had saidf some words 
had been made use of to him (Colonel L.) in a politi- 
cal conversation, that no gentleman ought to submit 
to/' Colonel L. took the first opportunity to speak to.» 
his royal highness before the oflBcers of the Coldstream 
regiment, to which Colonel L. belongs ; when he an- 
swered, " that he had heard them said to Colonel L. 
at Daubign/s,'' but refused at the same time to tell 
the expression, or the person who had used it : that in 
this situation, being perfectly ignorant what his royal 
highness could allude to, and not being aware that any 
such expression ever passed, he (Colonel L.) knew 
not of any better mode of clearing up the matter, than 
by writing a letter to every member of Daubigny'i 
Club, desiring each of them to let him know if he 
could recollect any expression to have been used in his 
(Colonel L/s) presence, which could bear the construc- 
tion put upon it by his royal highness ; and in such 
case by whom the expression was used. 

None of the members of the dub baring given an 
affirmative answer to this request, and the duke still • 
declining to give any further explanation than he had 
done before the Officers of the Ck)ld8tream regiment. 
Colonel Lenox thought it incumbept on him to call 
upon his royal highness for the satbfaction due from 
one gentleman to another. The duke at once waived 
that distinction of rank of which he might have pro- 
perly availed himself; and consented to ^^v^ C!^^ss^^ 
Lenox the meeting reqmred. Tte i^owwa^N^ '^ofc 
accoant of the affw, as pub\\i\ift4>aiV^'^ Vr^^^'^'^^ 
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Lord Rawilon (now Marimesa of Haslinga) and Lord 
WincheUes. 

" In conieiiuenceof a dispute already known to tlie 
public, his royHL faighneeB the Dnke of York, attended 
by Lord Rawdnn ; and Lieutenant- Colon el Lenox, 
accompanied by the Eurl of Winchelsea; met at 
Wimbledou Common. Tlie ground was measured at 
twelve paces, and both pattieij were to tire at a signal 
agreed upon. Tbe aignd being given, Lientcnant- 
Cotonel Lenox dred, and tbe ball graced bis royal 
hig-bnesB'g curl ; the Duke of York did not Are. 
Lieutenant- Colonel Lenox observed tbat his royal 
bighnesa had not fired. Lord Itawdon !iatd it ^VB^ 
not the duke'a intention to fire ; hia royal bighneaa 
had come out upon Lieittenaat-Colond L«dox's de- 
sire to give him satiafaction, and had do animosity 
against him. Liuu tenant-Colonel Lenox pressed that 
the Duke of Vork should fire, which was declined upon 
a repetition of the reason. Lord Winchelfiea ilicn 
went up to the Duke of Vork, and espressed his hope 
that his royal highness could have no objection to say, 
he considered Lieu ten ant' Colonel Lenox aa a man of 
honour and courage. His royal higtineaa replied, 
that he should say nothing ; he had come out to give 
Lieu tenant- Col one I Lenox aalisfaction, and did not 
mean to fire at him ; if Lieutenant-Colonel Lenox 
waa not eatisfied, he might fire again. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lenox aaid he could not possibly fire again 
at the duke, as bis royal highness did not mean lo fire 
at him. On this, both partiea left the ground. The 
seconds think it proper to add, tbat both parties be- 
haved with the most perfect coolness and intrepidity. 



' As soon at this affair of \iotw)M ^ 
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Wimbledon, two letters were sent express to town, 
one to the Prince of Wales, and the other to the Duke 
of Cumberland, giving them an account of the pro- 
ceedings ; and at the instant of the Duke of York's 
return, the Prince of Wales^ with filial attention to 
the anxiety of his royal parents, set off to Windsor, 
lest hasty rumour had made them acquainted with the 
business. * 

Such was the caution observed by the Duke of York 
to keep this meeting with Colonel Lenox a secret 
from the Prince of Wales, that he left his hat at Carl- 
ton House, and took a hat belonging to some of the 
household with him. During the whole of the afiair, 
the duke was so composed, that it is difficult to say 
whether his royal highness was aware of being so near 
the arm of death. One remarkable thing connected 
with this duel, was, that the £arl of Winchelsea^ the 
second of Colonel Lenox, was one of the lords of the 
bed-chamber to his majesty ; and his mother, Lady 
Winchelsea, was employed in rearing his royal high- 
ness. 

This was the first instance of a Prince of the Blood 
in England being challenged by a subject. The case 
howevbr occurred in France only a few years before, 
when the Prince de Cbnd^ fought an officer of his own 
regiment. 

The prince, in a violent passion, gave the officer a 
blow ; the officer sold out ; but with his commission 
he did not quit the nicest sense of wounded feelings. 
He followed the prince every where ; and on all oc- 
casions, public or private, was constantly before his 
sight. The prince took the alarm, apprehending that 
the officer meant to assassinate him : he accordingly 
asked him what were his wishes, and what his mtea. 
tions ? ** I have a claim to repax^^Aotk \w tK^\\^J«^^ 
honour/' said the officer. ** \ viVliV ^vi^ \X -^wi^^^ ^ 



plied Ihe prince; "follow me." 'the sworda were 
drawn and meosureij. The officer touched tbe poinC 
of IliHt of bl.i ailFcraar^, aad inslunlly dropped his own. 
" My prince," said he, " you ha?e condescended to 
fight me; il is enough : I am eatialied. Thehlowyou 
gave mi: no longer ranklus in my lireasl — it is fully 
ex p lilted." 

Tlie Prince de Condf, to mark the tii^rli genae be 
entertained of the officer's conduct, resiurtil him his 
COmmisGion, and ioon gave him promotion. 



The kinju'a birth-day, in XJS'J, vraa celehriited ivitb 
unusual liplendour, on account of the recovery of his 
' majesty from his lamented indiapoailion. The king 
however was not present any part of the day, owiug 
10 the ahock accaaiane<l by the duel so recently fought 
bettveen the Duke of York and Colonel Lenox. In 
the evening a moat splendid bnll was given ; and not- 
wilbatiindiag what bad so recently happened, und the 
established etiquette, that no persons should stand up 
at country dances who bad not danced a minuet, Colo- 
nel Lenox appeared in the circle with Lady Catharine 
Barnurd. This the Prinee of Wales did not perceive 
until he and his partner, the Princess Royal, came to 
the colonel's place in the dance ; when, struck wilU 
the impropriety, he took the band of the princess, just 
as she was about to be turned by the Colonel, and led 
her 10 the bottom of the dance. The Duke of York 
and the Princess Augusta came next, and they turned 
the colonel without notice or exception. The Duke 
of Clarence with the Princess Elizabeth came next, 
and his royal highness followed the example of the 
Prince of Wales. The dance proceeded however, and 
Coloael Lenox and his pwlaer Aanc«& iw-ia-, W^ 
iFliea they (.ame to the priaceaBA^t'iatcfct.^oaxtt'iA- 
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highness led his sister to the chair by the side of the 
queen. Her majesty then addressing herself to the 
prince* 8ud, " You seem heated, sir, and tired." " I 
am heated and tired, madam," said the prince^ '* not 
with the dance, but with dancing in such company^'' 
" Then, sir," said the queen, «* it will be better for 
me to withdraw, and put an end to the ball." *' It 
certainly will be so," said the prince, ** for I never 
will countei^ance insults ^ven to my family^ however 
they may be treated by others." At the end of the 
dance, her majesty and the princesses withdrew, and 
thus the ball concluded. The prince, with his usual 
gallantry^ afterwards explained to Lady Catharine 
Barnard the reason of his conduct, assiving her lady- 
ship, that it gave him much pain to be under the ne^ 
cessity of subjecting a lady to a moment's embarrass- 
ment. 

MARRIAGE OF THfi LATE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 

The hand of the Princess Charlotte was originally 
intended for the Prince of Orange, who, daring the 
exile of his family into this country, received an Eng- 
lish education, and was brought up with a knowledge 
of the high honour which was intended for him. Af- 
ter the conclusion of the war, in which the prince had 
distinguished himself as aide-de-camp to the Duke of 
Wellington, he repaired to this country in the full ex- 
pectation of consummating his marriage with the 
Princess Charlotte ; but owing to some circumstances 
imperfectly understood, her royal highness positively 
declined the union, to the great grief of her father, 
and the regret of the nation, who had looked on the 
match as a propitious one. 

In the suite of the Emperor of Russia^ uvVl\& ^>s5*.\a 

tbh country, in 1814, wa« Pmcfe \^w^^\^, ^«vi»sg2ftX 

brother of the reigning Prince oi ^wRft C^X^s^c^'^^ 

§ 13 
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field. He lived in a very retired manner, but tvaa in- 
troduced lo llie Princeas Charlotte by the Daclieia of 
Oldenbui^, sister to the Emperor of Raasia, to delivers 
letter from her uncle, tlie Inte gallant Duke of Bfubb- 
wick. The princeas was imiuediately optivuted with 
hia addreaa and mannera ; farther intercourse b^ht- 
eoed these firat iinpresaions into a warmer sentiment, 
and love succeeded to esteem. The attachment was 
redprocal, and the Prince Regent, on being made ac- 
quainted with it by Prince Leopold himself, expressed 
Ilia approbation. With such encouragement. Prince 
Leopold BDon after returned to the contiDent, but kept 
up B frequent correspondence with her royal higbneas. 
Un the 2d of May, 1816, the royal nuptials were 
celebrated at Carlton House, with all the splendour 
usual on such occasions. Her royal highness advaiiced 
to the altar with much stewllneaa, and weut though 
the ceremony, giving the responses with great clear- 
ness. The Prince Regent gave aimy the royal bride ; 
and as wan as the ceremony was eoncluded, she em- 
braced her royal parent. This circumstance luu been 
happily alluded to by the Rev. George Croly. 

" Proud was the marriage pageant, foir the briU*, 
Who stood that eveniDg by tlie altar'i lide ; 
Slie bluth'd not, sank Dot i native maJcM; 
Wai liring in krt voice, and form, and eye. 
Tet in that lUtel; form a ipiril ttrore, 
Ai tott ai eier woman gave to love ; 
Ev'n then it ilrove j tbe heart's high f«alty 
Scarce pledg'd, still on the alliir't aleps her knee. 
Her nature rusb'd upon her, tears ontspruag, 
She rose, and round her aire her white arms duae i 
And met hia preis, fond, deeply, silently : 
Pleasure may smile, but love and joy mutt sigb." 

Sooa after the marriage of b« io^ii\\a^!w«s, «^ 
Hc&ea addreasea of coQgrata\a,&>a >((«% v^nmn^m 
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from all parts of the kingdom, the conv,ersation one 
day turned on the very high and bombastic strain in 
wlidch the virtues of the princess were panegyrized in 
one of them. Her royal highness, who was sensible 
of the grossness of the flattery, sud, '* I remember an 
anecdote of a German Count, who, according to the 
custom of his country, had a list of )iis wines ; but asi 
for the most obvious reasons, his cellar was not ver^ 
well furnished, he wrote. List of the wines which I 
have, and afterwards added. List of the wines which I 
have not. Now,'^ continued her royal highness, " I 
wish some of these good gentlemen would follow the 
example of the German Count, and when they give 
me a list of the virtues that I have, they would also 
furnish me with a list of the virtues which I have n^t ; 
and I am afraid that, like the list of the wines, the lat^ 
ter would far exceed the former/* 

DEATH OF THE LATE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 

The happiness of the royal family, and the hopes of 
the nation, were early blasted, by the untimely death 
of the Princess Charlotte, which occurred on the 6th 
of November, 1817. During the time of her royal 
highness's confinement, she manifested the utmost 
firmness and resignation ; and when informed that 
the child to which she had given birth was dead, she 
exclaimed, *' It is the will of God ; praise be to him 
in all things." As the situation of her royal highness 
became more critical, she enquired of one of the phy« 
sicians in attendance, if he thought she was in danger?" 
He assured her he did not apprehend immediate dan- 
ger, but wished her royal highness to compose herself; 
to which the princess calmly replied, that she perfectly 
understood what that signified ; she added^ that ahe 
had one request to make, aiad\k^^g^\\.TG^2^\^'^^ 
iu writing; it was, **8\ie lioped xViaX >)ba <s<^^vscfi^^ 
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etiquette would, at some future day, be dispensed (vhb ; 
andlhother husband, wben bis awful time ahoubl 
come, might be laid by her side '." In the princess'a 
last agonies she graiped those ivlio were near her, and 
extending her liand to Prince Leopold, she expired. 



A tboiightleaa relation of Dr. Franklin come one 
day toiiolicit,froin his iienevulenee, ibeltmaof asmall 
Buni of money, to enable bim to pay liis bills. He 
preluded his request with a detail of embarnuimenls 
wliii^b might have befallen the most circumspect. 
The doctor eDrjniring how much he wanted, he re- 
plied, wilii some hesitation, fifty dollarii. Franklin 
went to his cscrutoir, and counted him out a hundred. 
He received them ivith many prom itea of prompt pay- 
ment, and hastily took up the writing implements, lo 
druw a note of hand fur the cash. The doctor, who 
siw into the nuture of the borroiver'd embarrass men Is 
better than he was avvare, and was prepossessed with 
the improbability of ever receiving his cash agun, 
stepped across the room, and, laying his hand gently 
upon bis relation's arm, said, " Stop, cousin, we will 
save the paper ; a quarter of a slicet is not of great 
value, but it is ivortb saving :"-— conveying at once a 
liberal gift, and gentle reprimand for the burrotTer's 

The fonsersation having turned, in presence of Dr. 
Franklin, upon ricbea, and a young person in the com- 
pany having expressed his surprise, that they should 
ever be attended with such anxiety and solicitude, in- 
stancing' one of his acquaintance, who, though in pos- 
session of unbounded wealth, yet was as bitay and 
more anxious than the taan assiduous clerk in his 
wunf/n^Jjouse:— the doctor loo\i ftd a-f ^\e inwa * 
fruit basket, and iireseitieA il vo a. XvttXe tii\\4, vJoL-i 
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could just totter about the room. The child could 
scarcely grasp it in his hand. He then gave him an- 
otber, wUch occupied the other hand. Then choofiing 
a thirds remaikable for its sise and beauty* he im* 
seated that also. The child, aflker many ineffec^ial 
attempts to hold three, dropped the last on the cai^t, 
and burst into tears.. " See there/' said the philoso- 
pher ; ^ there is a little man with more riches than 
he can eiyoy.'' 



PRACTICAL BULLS. 



Most people, whether they be savage or dvilfased, 
cui contrive to revenge themselves upon their enemies 
without blundering; but the Irish are exceptions: 
they cannot even do that without a bull. During the 
last Irish rebellion there was a banker, to whom they 
had a pecuUar dblike, and on whom they had vowed 
vengeance ; accordingly, they got possession of at 
many of his bank notes as they conld, and made a 
bonfire of then^ ! This might have been called a feu 
de joie, perhaps, but certainly not a feu tP^irtifieet 
for nothing could show less art than bumidga banker's 
notes, in order to destroy his credit. 



At the close of the American war, as a noble lord, 
of high naval character, was returning home to his fa- 
mily, after various escapes from danger, he was de- 
tained a day at Holyhead by contrary winds. Reading 
in a summer-house, he heard the well-known sound 
of bullets whistling near him : he looked about^ and 
found that two balls had just passed through the door 
close beside him $ he looked out of the window, and 
saw two gentlemen, who were Just charfLo^ thfias ^W 
tola agaiD, and, as hegaes8e4A\MXt2bLe^V^\)ft«Bk.^<affa^<- 
ingata mark upon the door. Vie r9A\sA^ oxiX» «A^«« 



civilly reinonalraled wilh them, upon (he imprudence 
of firing at the door of a house, ivithoul havini; previ- 
ously examinett nbether any one wb« within side. 
Gne of Ihem immediately answered, in & lone which 
proclaimed at once his disposition antl his country — 
" Sir, ! did not know yon were within there, and I 
don't know ivho you are now ; but if I've given offence, 
] am williiifT," aaid he, holding out the ready-charged 
pistols, " to give you the talitfatlion of a gentleman 
—take yourchoice." With his usual presence of mind, 
the noble lord aeiied hold of hotli the pistols, and said 
10 hi$ astonished countrymui — " Do me the justice, 
Sir, to go into that summer-houne, shut the door, and 
kt me take two sboia at you; then we shall he upon 
equal terms, tmd 1 ahall be quite at your service to 
give or receive theuitisfaction of a gentleman. 

There was an air of drollery and of superiority in 
his manner, which at once struck and pleased the 
Hiheraiun — " Upon my ciHisciente, Sir, I believe you 
are u. very honest fellow," said he, looking at him 
earnestly in the face, " and I've a great mind to shake 
hands with you. — Will yoti only just tell me who you 

The nobleman told his name— a name dear to erery 
Briton and every Irishman ! 

" I beg your pardon; and that's what no man ever 
accused me of doing before," cried the gallant Hiber- 
nian i " and, had 1 known who you were, 1 would as 
soon have thct my coin tout as have fired at the door. 
— But how could I tell who waa within (" — " That 
is the very thing of which I complain," said his lord- 
sbip. 

His candid opponent promised never more to be 
gailty of «tich a practic«l bull, and they parted good 
fiieuda. 
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SUAKESI'EARE AND QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Shakespeare was performing the part of a King in 
one of his own tragedies, before Queen Elizabeth, 
who wishing to know whether he would depart from 
the dignity of the sovereign, dropped her handkerchief 
on the stage, as if by accident, on which the mimic 
monarch immediately exclaimed — 

" Bat ere this be done, 
Take up oar sister's handkerchief." 

JOHNNY m'cREE BETWEEN TRAGEDY AND COMEDY* 

An eccentric Scotchman once applied to Mr. Garrick 
to introduce a production of his on the stage. The 
Scotchman was such a good-humoured fellow, that he 
was called '< honest Johnny M'Cree." Johnny wrote 
four acts of a tragedy, which he showed to Mr. Garrick, 
who dissuaded him from finishing it, telling him that 
his talent did not lie in that way ; so Johnny aban- 
doned his tragedy, and set about writing a comedy. 
When this was finished, he showed it to Mr. Garrick, 
who found it more exceptionable than the tragedy, 
and of course could not be persuaded to bring it for- 
ward on the stage. This surprised poor Johnny, and 
he remonstrated. ** Nae, now, David," said* he, 
** did nae you tell me that my talents did nae lie in 
tragedy?*' ** Yes^" replied Garrick, ** but I did not 
teli you that they lay in comedy." " Then," ex- 
claimed Johnny, '' gin they diuna lie there, whare the 
deel do thev lie, mon ?" 

ROBBING A SCOTCHMAN. 

A Scotch pedestrian attacked by three highwaymen 
defended himself with ^at courage and obstinacy, 
hm was at last averpoww^^ ^\A>»& i^^5^tf3«^^i:&R^- 
The robberj* expected, kom XJsi^ «Xt^^^^^»»^^^'^^^ 



aiice lliey liaJ experienced, lo lay their liaiida on some 
ricli hooiy ; liut were not a little surprised to digeo^er, 
that the wliole treasure which the sturdy Caledoniaa 
had been defending at the hazard of his life, cODsisied 
tif no more than a crooked abt-pence ! " The deiiceis 
in him," said one of the rogucii ; " if he had had 
eighlcen-pence, 1 suppose be wonld have killed the 
ivhulc of tifl." 

■riHaBa's tMni qcEEN. 
VVhen Spenser had finbhed his&maus poem of the 
Fairy Queen, he carried it to the Earl of SoulharoptOD, 
the great patron of the poets of that day. The irianu- 
script being sent up to the carl, be read a few pages, 
and then ordered bis servant to give the writer twenty 
pound?. Reading on, he cried in a rapture, " Carry 
that man another twenty pounda." Proceeding far- 
ther, he cxcluined, " tiive htm twenty pounds more." 
But at leu^h he lost all patience, and said, ■' Go, turn 
the fellow out of the house, for if I read farther, I 
shall be ruined." 



Among the many fanciful experiments made by 
Geot^e, the thinl Earl of Oxford, ivas one of driving 
four red deer C't^gs) in a phaeton, instead of horses. 
He succeeded in reducing them to perfect disdpliue, 
and often took excursions with them in the public 
roads. It happened at last, as he was one day driving 
them to Newmarket, that their ears were accidentally 
saluted with the cry of a pack of hounds, who soon 
after approaching the road, immediately caught scent 
of the four-in-huid, and commenced a new sort of 
i-Aaee. la vain did his lordship exert all his chariot- 
eetiag skill; -in vtun did his neVV-»t^nt& igc^Kna^ «,i^ 
<ieavaur to ride before \hem -^,lwBft. VwsBtnA , mA. 
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the weiglit of the carriagje were of no effect ; off thej;^ 
went with the celerity of a whirlwind, an(f this modern 
Phaeton bade fair to experience the fate of his name* 
sake. Luckily, hoiveveir, hit lordiJiip liad been ac- 
customed to dri?e these fiery-eyed ttMdt to the Ram 
Inn in Newmarket, winch was most happily at hand. 
Into the yard they suddenly bounded, to the dismay 
of the ostler and stable bop ; here they were fortu* 
nately overpowered, and the stags, the phaeton, and 
his lordslup, were all instantaneously huddled together 
in a large barn, just as the hounds appeared in full cry 
at the gate. 

SHERIDAN. 

As Mr. Sheridan was travelling to to^vn in one of 
the public ^coaches, for the purpose of canvassing 
Westminster, at the time when Mr. Paall was his 
opponent, he found himself in company with two 
Westminster electors. In the course of conversation, 
one of them asked his friend to whom he meant to 
^ve his vote ? The other replied, " to P8q]1> certainly } 
for though I think him but a shabby sort of a fellow, 
I would vote for any one rather than that rascal 
Sheridan!*' •'Do you know Sheridsn?'' inqirired 
the stninger. "Not I, sir," was the answer, "nor 
should I wish to know him.** The conversation' 
dropped here ; but when the party alighted to break- 
fast, Sheridan called aside the other gentleman and 
said, ** Pray who is that very agreeable friend of 
your's ? he is one of the pleasantest fellows I ever 
met ^vith ; and I should be glad to know his name?'' 
" His name ifS T. ; he is an eminent- lawyer,' and 
resides in Lincoln's Inn Fields." Breakfast over^ the 
party resumed their seats in the cq«^% vswoLiS»Kt.« 
fvbwh, Sheridan turned the A\ftco\a%%X»AjB»Vw . ^"^ 
J0,'' said be, '• i fine profeaaiou. %ciim%i^eNafc^x«w 



D the state ; and it gives 
vut acupK to the display oF talent ; many of the most 
virtuous and nolile characters recorded in oor history 
have beeu lawyers. I am sorry, however, to add, tliat 
some of the greatest raseaU have also been lawyers ; 
Imt of all the rascals of lawyers 1 ever heard of, the 
[[reatesl ia one T. who lives inXincoln'a Ina Fields." 
The fipnllemaii, fired at the charge, said very angrily, 
" I am Sir. T. air." •' And 1 am Mr. Sheridan," 
was the reply. The jest was instantly seen; they 
shook hands, and instead of rotio); agaiuBt the face- 
tious oraEur, the lawyer exerted himself warmly in 
pro moling lus election. 



Several years since, the bargemen of his majesty's 
ship Berwick, then at Spithead, quarrelled with tho 
bargemen of the ship which Admiral Milbank thea 
commanded as captain, and the latter were heartily 
drubbed, to the no small mortilri'ntiuti of the ailmiral, 
who was in his younger days exceedingly athletic. Mid 
somewhat addicted to boxing. A few days after, the 
admiral (Mlled the boat's crew tojiether, npbrwded 
them fur a set of cowards, dressed himself in a com- 
mon jacket and trowsers, and observing the Berwick's 
barge rowing ashore to Portsmouth beach, ordered 
his own to be immediately manned ; and thus dis- 
guised, took an oar as one of the creiv. The cox- 
sivain, as particularly directed, run the head of his 
barge against the Berwick's bai^ quarter, ia conse- 
quence of which a broadside of oaths were given and 
returned, which produced a challenge to fight with 
more substantial weapons. The admiral, as champion 
ofhia crew, beat the whole of the other barge's crew, 
one after the other (eleven in aum\>ra,'^ W4a«f^«i9^ 
Joy aad admintioD of \ua wiVon, vo^ *£lMei^ ii^'m^ 
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himself known, went and visited his friends at Ports- 
mouth, as if nothing had happened. 

BANOSLk 

The eekbnited composer, Hudel, had nieh a re- 
markable uritatkm of nerves, that he could not bear 
to hear the timii^ of hnstruments, and therefore 'this 
was always done before he arrived at the theatre. A 
miiskal wag, who knew how to extract some, mirth 
from HandePs urasdbility of temper, stole into the 
orchestra, on a night when the Prince of Wales was 
to be present, and untuned all the instruments. As 
soon as the jMince arrived, Handel gave the signal of 
beginning, can tpirito; but such was the horrible dis- 
coid, that the enraged musician started up from his 
seat, and having overturned a double-bass which stood 
in Us way, he seised a kettle-drum, which he threw 
with such violence at the leader of the band, that he 
lost his full-bottomed wig in the e&att. Without 
waiting to replace it, he advanced bare4ieaded to the 
front of the orchestra, breathing Tcngeance, but so 
much choaked with passion, that* utterance was denied 
hkn. In this ricUcnlous attitude he stood staring and 
stamping for some moments, amidst a cenvulskm^of 
laughter ; -nor could he be previdled upon to resume 
his seat, until tiie prince went in person, and vntii 
much difficulty i^peased his wrath. 

A 8BVEBB IJU80N. 

M. de la Phice relates the foUowmg amnsmgfanec- 
dote of the late Count dlBSgmont^ as delivered to him 
by the count himself. '* I had not been," said he, 
** more than six months in the M4Misquetaires, before, 
enchanted at being released feom dietrammeli of th& 
school, widohJiad for a kmi^^om^VNao^cAL^orfb vu^kk^- 



iu ivUich I laiT my yonng companions enjoying them- 

" One night, Eiflcr liaring dined sumptuously and 
joyfully witli several of my friends, we ptoceeded to 
the opera, whiili »e found exceedingly croivded, and 
ivhere, after huving pushed anil squeezed ourselves in 
at well as we L-oind, we obtained HEsnding-rootu in the 
centre of the pit. There forced to stop, I should, 
as my compaaiuus did, hare waited tvitfa great pa- 
tieiiee, if I had nut unluckily found directly before 
me an uld gentleman in a brigadier's wig, whose 
Hmptilude formed liefore my eyes a species of screen, 
ivJiich totally concealed from me any thing that was 
going funvard on the stage, and especially prevented 
me from seeing a young dancing girl, in whom 1 felt 
a great in teres L 

" After having hegged and prayed the gentleman, 
whom 1 was already incommoding exceedingly, to 
allow me a glimpse of the stage, by a certain change 
of poaiiion, whidi he drily answered, was imposaihle ; 
irritated by his coolness and my onu awkward utua- 
lion, at svbich, to crown my misery, my neighbours, 
and especially my young companions, were heartily 
laughing, I took from my pocket a pair of scissars, 
with wlucli I set to work, not ouly to prune away the 
superfluous branches and foliage, if I may use the 
expression, which annoyed me, but also the thick 
clubs which served to ornament its tail. 

" The bursts of laughter which my vengeance 
excited having awakened ray gentleman fruui the 
species of apathy in ivhich he till then seemed buried, 
he perceived the state to v\'bich I bad reduced his 
periivig. ' My young friend,' said lie, turning round 
as ivell as iie could, ' I expect you will not leave the 
house ifitliout me/ ThU^illVei^NWw.^;, <»ni&];i\y«&\:iiK 
Count d'Egmaat, and eevecwtti a. cwXaMi^tict tS. 
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the eye by which it was accompanied, by making mc 
sensible of the whole extent of my folly, moderated, 
I confess* considerabljrthe pieasore I had felt io com- 
miniog it; however, the wine.iras potired ont, and I 
felt that I was compelled to drink It. At the conclbr 
sion of the o{lera, my gentleman^ without speaking, 
gave me a sif^ to follow him. 

** After having crossed, not without difSculty, the 
sqbare of the Palais Royale, and passed through the 
Rue St. Thomas du Louvre, we came under the arcade, 
where stopping suddenly, ' M, LeComte d'Egmont,' 
said he, * for I have the honour of being acquainted 
with you, you are young ; audi owe you a lesson, for 
which your late father, whom I knew better than I do 
you, would perhaps have thanked me : when a man 
gives a public insult, and especially to an old sdldier, 
he ought at least to know how to fight. Let us see,' , 
continued he, drawing his sword, * how you will ac- 
quit yourself/ Enraged and humiliated by a propo- 
sition which seemed to me to border on contempt, I 
rushed on him with all the impetuosity of which my 
yc^th and my. indignation rendered me capable ; but 
my gentleman, without being in the least discomposed, 
as steady as a rock, contented himself with parrjing 
my thrusts by the most husolent parades in the worlds 
and at last made no other return to my attacks than 
by a quip, which made my sword fly out of my hand . 
to the distance of five or six paces. * Fkk up 'your 
sword. Monsieur le Comte,' said he, with the same 
coolness, ' it is not like an opera-dancer, but like a 
brave cavalier, with a firm foot and a steady eye, that 
a man of your name ought to fight; and this is what 
I now' invite you to do.' 

" '" You are most cruelly in the n^^«' «aDs^\i«c^W>^ 
endeavouring to stifle the {ee\\n^'vVftf^ND^x&^a^»i^^^ 
we, * and I hope soon to pro^e isqMM v«<si>3k^ ^ V** 



esteem.' Fixedly determined ratlier to periah, than 
expo9C myaclf to fresh sorcadms, from tliis Bingulsr 
enemy, I piaeed myself opposite to liim, and attacked 
hiui ivith a coolness eqaal to that wbirh he d'lKplayed 
in defending; himself. ' Very well, very well, indeed,* 
exclaimed, from time to time, this devil in human 
form, until the moment when, having run me through 
the sword arm, he said, ' There ; that's enough for 
the preaeat.' So saying, placing me against the wall, 
and telling me to wait till he came back, he ran to 
the Palais Royale. br.oughl a coach, hound np.my 
woond ivith a hondlierchief, and tcUine the coachman 
to drive up to the Monaquetaireadeia fine de Beaune, 
he delivered me into the hands of the porter, and took 
his leave. 

" After B confinement of more than six weeks, 
which ivere required to cure my ivoiind, I had not re- 
joined the worhl more than a week, when one evening 
going into the Cafd de la Re^ence lo look for some 
of my companions, I recognized iny gentleman, who 
quitted his seat, placed his finger on hie mouth, ud 
exclaiming ' Chut 1' rose, came towards me, |ud 
made me a signal to follow him. Arrived UDde; the 
same archway, * Yon have amused yourself a little at 
my expense, my dearcounC,* sddhe, ' in reconndng 
our adventure, and I have too great a regard for you, 
not to contribute ail in my power to render it eiill 
more agreeable, by furaisUng a continnadon, which 
you may add to Ilie story when you next relate it 
Come, draw your eword.' 

" Tl)is second lesson, which was very similar to 

the first, was Followed Bome months after by a third. 

Tbia executioner, if I may so call him, at iaut became 

eo terrible to me, that 1 bud\^ «.^«t ventured into 

public ivil/i out feeling atonoitkuA4«i,\«tx\^tKva!A 

encounter him, tori had forgot VotoftWaw^i***-**^**- 
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lesson which he condescended to give me was on the 
eve of the carnival, wliich he made me pass in the 
most melancholy manner possible in my bed. 

« Judge, therefore, of my joy, as well as giratitiide, 
when a wdter from the Gal6de la' Regenee aitlved 
one morning at my lodgings, atid said, ' Yotl will 
pardon me, Monsiear if Comle^ bnt I thought you 
would not be sorry to hear that Monsieur * Chat' died 
last'night, and my mistress hopes we shidl amm see 
yon agahi at our house/ ^ 

PROVOKING MISTAKE BKVENOBDi 

Count Staekelherg was once sent en a partieular 
embassy by the Empress Catherine of Russia, into 
Poland ; on the saine occasion, Thurgut was dis-, 
patched by the £mperor of Crermany. B^th these 
ambassadors were strangers to each other. When 
the momiog^appointed for mi audience arrived, Thtir- 
gut was ushered into a magnificent saloon, where, 
seeing a dignified looking man seated, and attended 
by several Polish noblemen, who were standing most 
respectfully .before him, the German ambassadior 
(Thurgut) condnded it was the king, and addressed 
. him aa.8ucky with the accustomed formalities; This 
dignified* looking character turned out to be Stacks 
berg, who received the unexpected homage with pride 
and silence. Soon after, the king entered the presence 
chamber* and Thurgut, perceiving his mistake, retired' 
much mortified and' asliamed. In the evemng it so 
happened, that both ^ese ambassadors were playii^ 
at cards at the same table with his mi^esty. The 
German envoy threw down a card, saying, *< The king 
of clubs." " A mistake 1*' said the monarch, ^ it is 
l?he knave r ** Pardon me, sire,^ exclaimed Thurgut, 
i^tlog a sigi^fitiuA ^bnfiA tXi ^gMiidudS(Mt5|,^ "^ '^>a^ 
M ddcoM time tb^ l\»^*iilBfliSute»i%Hw»^^^^ 



ivhi) took a mould fpoTU bis tace in plaster of Paris. 
From this a mHsk was made ; and a few days before 
the next masquerade at the King's Theatre, a species 
of enterlaionieDt which had risen into great repute 
under the nuperinten dance of Heidegf^er, the Duke of 
Montagu maile application to HeidegRer'B valet de 
ch:iml)re, to know ivhat suit of clothes he was likely 
to wear; and then procuring a Hirailar dreG», and a 
person of the eatne stature, he gave him his tn- 
struciiona hotv to act. The inasipierade was honoured 
by the presence of the kias- As soon as Ws ninjesty 
was seated, being always known to the conductor of 
the entertainment, though concealed by his dress 
from the company, Heidegg-er ordered the music to 
play " Gad save the King ;" but his back was no 
aoDiier turned, than the false Heidegger ordered them 
to strike np " O'er tkt Water to Charlie." The 
whole company were instantly thunderstruck ; and 
all the courtiers not in the plot were in the most 
stupid constematloii. Helilcgger flew to the musical 
gallery in a violent rage, anil accused the uiusicians 
of drunkenness, or of being set on by some secret 
enemy to ruin him. The king and his immediate aX- 
teiiiiants laughed immoderately. While Heidegger 
stood In the gallery, " God tave the King" was the 
tune ; but when, after selling matters to rights, he 
retired to one of the dancing rooms to oliserve if 
decorum ivas kept by the company, the counterfeit, 
stepping forwani, and placing himself upon the floor 
of the theatre, just in front of the music gallery, 
called out in a most audible voice, iraiiatiiig Heidegger, 
" Blockheads 1 did oot I tell you this moment lo 
play. O'er the Water to Charlie f" A pause ensued : 
tic musiciaai, who knew hie character, thought him 
jji their cara either drunk of maA •, Viat Ba\ifc en'Q.>:m.'a.'e& 
W. i-ociferation, " Charlie" vjas ■p^^"!^*' »'e^'>^- ^^ 
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this repetition of the supposed affront, some of the 
oflScers of the guards were for ascending the gallery, 
and kicking the musicians out ; but the late Duke of 
Cumberland, who relished the mal-^propos amazingly, 
interposed. The company were thrown into great 
confusion. " Shame 1 shame !" resounded from all 
parts ; and Heidegger once more flew, in a violent 
rage, to that part of the theatre facing the gallery. 
Here the Duke of Montagu artfully addressing him, 
told him that the king was in a violent passion ; that 
his best way was to go instantly and make an apology ; 
and afterwards to discharge the musicians, who were 
to a certainty mad. Almost at the same instant the 
duke ordered the false Heidegger to do the same. 
The scene became now truly comic in the circle before 
the king. Heidegger had no sooner made a genteel 
apology for the insolence of his musicians, than the 
false Heidegger advanced, and in a plaintiff tone cried 
out, ** Indeed, sire, it was not my fault, but that 
devil's in my likeness. Poor Heidegger turned 
round, stared, staggered, grew pale, and could not 
utter a word. The duke then whispered into his ear 
the sum of his plot ; the counterfeit was ordered to 
take off his mask, and here the frolic ended. 

Heidegger*s countenance was particularly unpleas- 
ing, from an unusual harshness of features. Hogarth 
has introduced it into more than one of his prints. 
Heidegger was however the first to joke upon his own 
ugliness ; and he once laid a wager with the Earl of 
Chesterfield, that within a certain given time, his 
lordship would not be able to produce so hideous a 
face in all London. After a laborious search, a woman 
was found whose features were at first sight thought 
stranger than Heidegger's;, but upon clapping her 
head-dress upon He\de%^w, Vkfc ^-w^ ^'WisaaraNssci^ 
allowed to have won tVi^ w^^x. 



Some years affo, aix old men and sbt oH women 
were aulipoenaed out of the town of Stockport to ap. 
pear on a trial in the court of WcaiminEter. The 
Meat of the niCD was one hundred and fttr., and the 
youngest, [ixty-tseten ; the eldeil of the women was 
one kundicd and three, and the j/mingeit, sixty-five. 
Two coaches were provided to take iheaelwelve persons 
to London ; but the oid lady, aged one hundred and 
three, refused to ride in ihe same coach with the old 
g-enlleman of one hundred and five, saying, " T do 
not thmk it prudent to ride with one of hiii sex ; I 
have supported a good character so far, and I am de- 
terinined to support it as long as ] live in this world !" 
They all arrived safe at a gentleman's house upon 
Newington Green, near London. The gentleman 
wished our old men to he shaved tivice a week, but 
they refused, saying, " the London barbers were a 
set of knaves for charging them two-pence a. piece, for 
in Stockport they never paid more than one half- 
penny a head." It happened that one of the old 
men, as he was walking in Bishopsgate- Street, read 
on a board, " ShaTtng for one penny :'' he returned 
and informed his friends of the lucky discovery, and 
they all set out next morning to get shaved. The 
old man who found out the penny barber was allowed 
the honour of sitting first : when the barber had shorn 
one side of his face, he pulled the clolh away ; the 
old man shouted, " halloa, raeaster, you've forgotten 
to shave this side." The barber replied, that " if he 
shaved the other side he must have aaot/ier penny .'" 
The old man got up in a rage, called the barber " a 
cheaiiug scoundrel, and AedateA Vve womW ittutn to 
Stockport half shaved as \ie w»b, \>[4s«% Vt -wwiA 
>B him another penny," Ht v«>VYi\» ^iMvSt.wSiifc\ 
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and wiped the lather off his face, put on his bat, bade 
adieu to the Imrber's shop, and with his venerable 
companions (knights of the begird) adjourned to the 
811(0 of the *< Fox and Anekar," ChMter-hease Lane» 
where they stopped till liiey got intdaidated ; and it 
was the third day after before the gentlemao (on 
whose suit they attended) could prevail on them to 
get shaved by a twopenny barber, 

PETBR THE OBEAT. 

In the course of the Czar's second journey to 
Holland, in 1716, he arrived at Dantzic on a Sunday, 
at the very moment the gates of the city were going 
to be shut, according to custom, during divine service. 
Informed of this circumstance, the emperor did not 
wish to lose the opportuidty of seeing the forms of 
worship in this city, and ordered himself to be con- 
ducted to the Cathedral. The reigning Burgomaster 
was there, and had, in all probaMlity, already been 
apprized of the arrival of so illustrious a guest ; for 
the moment the Czar entered the church, rising to 
meet him, he conc|ucted him to 'tis own seat, which 
was a little more elevated than the rest. Peter sat 
down bare-headed, and ordered the Burgomaster to 
sit beside him. He listened to the preacher with the 
greatest attention, keeping his eyes constantly turned' 
towards the pulpit, while those of the whole cdngre- 
gation were fixed upon himself. A few moments 
after, feeling his head grow cold, he took, without 
ceremony, or uttering a syllable, the ample periwig 
which covered the head of the Burgomaster, and put 
it on his own ; still paying the same profound attention- 
to the discourse from ti^e ptdpit. The bald-headed 
Burgomaster, and the Czar in the grand fg^ v^lq^j^ 
continuing to attend to t!b& ^ttSk^u»^i^tidBS^^Q».^«!^p*^^ 
^otioA, put tbe gTKTA^ oi ^«i «ws^'©?aei8«««^ "^ 
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severe trial. When the service was over, Peter re- 
platerf the mg, with a slight inclination of his bead. 
Tliii little incident Bceined to be a thing quite of 
oourse with the Ruseian moDarcU ; and one of bU 
ettendnnta assured tbe deputation of (he city, that the 
cjnperor never paid any attention to aueh matters j 
and [but, as be had not mach bair, it ivaa hh cuetom, 
as often as lie felt culd, to take the wig off Prince 
Mcnzicoff, or off any other nobleman that happened 
to be within his reach. 



In December 17B3, when the nir-baloons were the 
object of public attenlion, there appeared in the 
Jaurnol de Parit, a. letter front a watchniaker, who 
without subscribing his name, offered to traverse the 
river Seine, between the Pont Neuf and the Pont 
Royale, so quickl;, that a fast trotting horse, which 
ivaa to set off at tile same time, should not reach the 
opposite extremity befbre him. To make this expe- 
riment, he asked for his reward two hundred louis, 
when he reached the appointed spotj and which 
were merely to pay bis travelling expenses to,' and 
lost time at, Paris. He appointed the first of January, 
if the river was not frozen, for the experiment. The 
town was iinioediately agitated ; subscriptions filled 
rapidly, and at the court and the city the only sub- 
ject of conversation was the watchmaker, who tvas 
able to walk on the water faster than a horse could 
trot. As some, however, appeared to doubt its 
practicability, he satisfied the inquirers by describing 
his apparatus. These consisted of a. pair of elastic 
wooden shoes joined by a thick bar. Each sabot, at 
shoe, was to be one foot loiig and seven inches high, 
on an equal Ztreadtfi ; aed, if neceaaM'j, ^ -n^b vi 
old in each hand a bladder f uUy \i\owo. tt6»M».wA 
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the public he could repeat the miracle fifty times in 
an hour. The city of Paris began to erect scaffolds 
for the convenience of the subBcribers ; but before 
the appointed time the hoaxer, M. Co'mbles, confessed 
that he had done this only to try this credulity of 
the Parisians. The humourist, however, had nearly 
endangered his liberty by the joke ; for he had not 
only imposed upon several distinguished persons, but 
a society at Versailles had subscribed a thousand 
livres, and which society was formed by Monsieur 
(Louis XVIII.) who was too grave a prince to suffer 
with impunity any personal ridicules. M. Combles 
applied to the lieutenant of the police, who solicited his 
majesty's pardon. The king laughed, and amused 
himself at the expense of Alonsieur and the court ; 
and it was thought best to conclude this affair by in- 
forming the public, that the watchmaker was insane, 
and that he was neither desirous nor capable of per«> 
forming his engagement. 

INGENIOUS APOLOGY. 

A French prince once sent an aide-de-camp to a 
painter^ remarkable for his love of jokes and lus 
idleness, commanding lus presence. The officer went 
and brought the artist with him. A picture was given 
him to copy, and he took it away with him. It was a 
painting of a house. In a few days the officer went 
to the painter to see what progress he had made ; and 
having returned, acquainted the prince that all was 
done but one chimney, on which the painter was then 
employed. Some days passed, and the picture was not 
returned. The prince resolved to go himself. He 
did so, and found the punter still at the unfinished 
chimney. " Why, hovr \s XJm&V' ^^Y^^fefc^ *^ -^ '^s^^^ 
time employed at one cluTMve;^ V' *^ \ W^ \>^ 
obii^ed to do and undo \t ^evcwX ^xm^'^-^ *v ^ os^ v* 
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reasoii?" eni]uired the prince. " I found," rpjoined 

the artist, '' that it amuked." The prince laughed 
heartily, aiid took his leave. 



Ai the Ute beautiful Dochess of Devanshire nas 

one duv stcppitig out of her carriage, a dustoian, who 
wDB Bccidentally aluuding by, und was about to regale 
hlmEelf with hia aceustomed wbiff of tobaeco, caught 
a glunce of her countenance, nnd instantly exclaimed, 
' Love and bless yon, my lady, let me light my pipe in 
yiiur eyesl' It is said the duchess traa so delighted 
»ith this compliment, tliat she fre<|uently after 
diecked the strain of adulation, which was so con- 
stantly offered to her charms, by saying, " Oh i after 
the dustman's compliment, all ethers are insipid." 



Tlie dinner daily prepared for the royal chaplains 
at St James's, was reprieved for a time from suspen- 
siou by an effort of wit. King Charics the Second 
had appointed a day for dininfT with his chaplains, 
before an end should be put to these dinnen. It was 
Dr. l^outh's turn to say grace ; and whenever the king 
thus honoured his chaplains, the prescribed formula 
i-au thus ; " God save the king, and hlesa the dinner," 
Uur witty divine took the liberty of transposing the 
words, by saying, " God bleas Uie ting and save the 
dinner." " And it shall be sated," said the king, 
who kept his Nvord. 



Jt was cnstotnary with Frederic the Great of Prussia, 
whenever a new soldier apveateAiaVd* ai^rds, to ask 
i/m three ijuestions, viz. " How (AiMt^ti'i.l ftwi 
iojig have yoa been iu mj ieiv'wei Kwju'ii.^iiiSuii. 
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with your pay and treatment?" It happened that a 
young soldier born in France, and who had served in 
his own country, desired to enlist into the Prussian 
serrice, and his figure was such as to cause him im- 
mediately to be accepted. He was totdly ignorant 
of the German language, but his captain gave him 
notice that the king would question him in that lan- 
guage the first time he saw him, and therefore cau- 
tioned him to learn by heart the three answers that 
he was to make the king. The soldier learned them 
by the next day ; and as soon as he appeared in the 
ranks, Frederic came up to interrogate him. His 
majesty, however, happened to begin with the second 
question first, and asked him, " How long have yon 
been in my service?" " Twenty-one years," answered 
the soldier. The king, struck with his youth, which 
plainly indicated he had not borne a musket near so 
long as that, said to him, much astonished, *' How 
old are you ?" •* One year, ah't please your majesty." 
Frederic, still more astonishedi cried, "You or I 
must certainly be bereft of our senses.*' The soldier 
who took this for the third question, replied firmly, 
•• Both, an't please your majesty.'* •• This is the 
first time I ever was treated as a madman at the head 
of my army," rejoined Frederic. The soldier, who 
had exhausted his stock of German, stood silent ; and 
when the king again addressed him, in order to pene- 
trate the mystery, the soldier told him in French, that 
he did not understand a word of German. The king 
laughed hefirtily, and after exhorting him to perform 
his duty, left him. 



LUDICROUS MISTAKE. 



The death of M. Perrier, of l\i"ft^«^\i5L ^j»^\^\s^ ^ 
S^encea at Paris, in \8\9, occiaVjueA ^ %XT«wi^ ^ss^- 
take: The Secretary of t\ie B.o^«X^otafeVs[ ^1^<c«ok» 
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happened also to be named Perrier. At a meeting of 
the latter body, a chevalier entered, and with a coun- 
tenance woe-begone, took his place among his ^bre- 
thren, then solemnly arose, and drew from his pocket 
a nuuiascript, and with a faultering voice, and a look 
of the deepest sorrow, began a funeral oration *' upon 
his deceased friend." What was his surprise, vfhen 
his ** deceased fnend" stood up from the president's 
chair, which he filled, (the panegyrist being so blinded 
with tears as not to observe it sooner,) declined the 
honour about to be conferred upon him, thanked his 
friend in the warmest terms, and proposed, amidst 
roars of laughter, to adjourn the reading of the ora- 
tion sine die / 

DR. RATCLIFFE. 

Dr. Ratclifife, who indulged himself not un frequently 
with a bottle or two of claret, was once called in to a 
lady who had the same propensity, but who was 
drunk. The Doctor, who was in the same situation 
himself, but who little dreamt of the lady's condition, 
approached the bedside, and finding himself unable 
to feel her pulse, stammered put (speaking of himself) 
•* Devilish druqk, indeed!" The lady's maid, who 
\vas present, thinking the Doctor had said this of her 
lady, whispered him, " Indeed, Sir, you have hit upon 
my mistress's disorder ; she is apt now and then to 
take a little too much wine." The Doctor now had 
his cue, prescribed as well as he could to her particu- 
lar complaint some emetic tartar and warm water, 
and bustled out of the room as well as he could. 

ROUSSEAU. 

At a friend's house Rousseau praised the wine :. his 
friend sent him .fifty bottles. Rousseau felt himself 
offended ; but as the present was offered by an old 
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friend, lie dctcnnined to accept ten bottles, and return- 
ed forty. A short time after he invited his friend and 
his family to supper. When they arrived they found 
Robssean very busy turnings the spit. *^ How extn^ 
ordinary it is," exi4aiuied his friend, «< taifee tb^ first 
genius of Eurdpe employed in tttmihg a spit V* 
*' Why," answered Rousseau with great simplicity 
and sangfroid, " if I were not to tunk the spit, you 
would certainly lose your supper ; my wife is gone out 
to buy a sallad, and the spit must be turned.'' At sup- 
per Rousseau produced, for the first time, the wine 
which his friend had sent him ; but no sooner had he 
tasted it, than he suddenly put the glass from his lips; 
exclaiming 'with the most violent emotion,' that it was 
not the same wine he had drank al^his friend's house, 
who, he said, had a design to poison him. In vain his 
fricfhd protested his innocence; Ronsseaa't imagina* 
tion once possessed by this Idea, 

Ditplac'd the mirth, broke the good meeting, ' 
With mosiadmir'd disorder. JoACMrtn* 

His friend was immediately obliged to retire, and 
they never met again. 

LOBD STBAProED. 

When this insolent Peer was Viceroy of Ireland, he 
gave orders to th^ door-keeper of the Housdof Pe^rs 
of that country, to admit no noblemto into thtrt 
House unless he left his sword with hitii at th^ d<UiK 
Many Peers passed' into the Honise, and gave up their 
swbi^. The Earl of Ormond, however/ on being 
asked for his sword, said, on draMdng it half way out 
at the same time) '' My good friefid/if you make that 
request again, I shall pilnnge it into your bbdy.^ 
Th& bein^ told to Lord'StMTotd, W%<fi&^^«r^ ^»ii^S&\, 
i/;h>i] tlid occaision^ « TVfii Ko>\eiiM^ ia;^ 
son of whom I ought to' «nike i iitoA,^'V ^sfl^ 



The Rev. Ricbard Warner, " in hifl Tour Ehrougli 
the Notthem counties of Englaod and Si^ilaad," re- 
lates the following anecdote of Dr. Jobtuoii. " Dur- 
ing the last risit," Bays Mr, Warner, "Mliieh the Dr. 
uade to Litchfield, the friends with whom he ivas 
staying missed him one morning at the breakfast ta- 
ble ; on enquiring after him of the servants, tiiej un- 
deralood he bad set off from Litchlield at a very early 
hour, nithouC ineniionins to any of the family whither 
he was going. The day passed without the return of 
the illustrious guest, and llie party began to be very 
uneasy on his account, when, juat before the supper 
hour, the door opened, and the Doctor stalked into 
the room. A solemn silence of a few minutes en- 
sued, nobody daring to enquire the cause of his ab- 
sence, which WHS at length relieved by Jobnsoa ad- 
dressing ihelaily of the liouae in the following manner: 
' Madam, I beg your pardun for the aliruplneaa of my 
departure from'your bouse this morning; but 1 was 
constrained to it by my conscience. Fifty years ago, 
luadam, on this day, I committed a breach of filial 
piety, which has ever since lain heavy on my mind, 
and has not till this day been expiated. My father, 
you recollect, was a bookseller, and had long been m 

the habit of attending market ; and openinga 

Gtall for the sale of his books during that da^. Con- 
flned to his bed by indisposition, he requested me, this 
day lifiy years ago, to visit the market, and attend 
tbe stall in bis place. But, madam, my pride pre- 
vented me from doing my duly, and I gave my father 
a refusal. To do away ibe sin of this disobedience, 1 

this day treat in apostchaise to , and going into 

tbe market at the time o£ \iig\i taBia^i, \a«iWMtA 
'"/head, and stood witti "ii\)MCMv\w>'at\»\«wioft. 
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Stall which my father had formerly used, exposed to 
the sneers of the standers-by, and the inclemency of 
the weather ; a penance by which, I trust, I have pro- 
pitiated heaven for this only instance, I believe, of 
cbntumac^r towards my father." 

barrt's power of rhetoric. 

Barry the player had a voice which might lure a bird 
from a tree, and, at the same time, an address and 
manner the most prepossessing and conciliating. Of 
the justice of the latter remark, the foUowmg anec- 
dote is a testimony. The Dublin theatre, of which 
Mr. Barry was then proprietor, failed, and he was 
considerably indebted to his actors, musicians, &c. 
Among others, the master carpenter cidled at Barry's 
house, and was very clamorous iii demanding iis 
money. Barry, who was ill at the time, came to the 
head of the stairs, and asked what was the matter ? 
" Matter enough," replied the carpenter, ** I want 
my money, and can't get it." — " Don't be in a pas- 
sion," said Barry ; " do me the favour to walk up- 
stairs, if you please, and we will speak upon the busi- 
ness." ** Not I, by J——, Mr. Barry !" cried the car- 
penter, *' you owe me a hundred pounds already, and 
if I come up you will owe me two before I leave you." 

MR. WILKES AND GEORGE III. 

The king, though remarkable for his uniform ur- 
banity to his subjects, and for seldom compromising 
his dignity by personal aversions, is understood to 
have deviated a little from this elevated line of con- 
duct in the case of the demagogue, Wilkes. There 
was enough in the man*s character, separ&tbd from 
those public grounds which made him a favourite vvltb. 
the people, to t&ake any goo^m^w ^^^^\.^»^ssfii-. ^^^r. 
ioanifestation of sUcYi ^ii fefeVvft^ wi ^^ ^>5sX 'q»^>^ 
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larereign, is the only thing of ibe propriety of irhich 
there can lie a douUt. When Mr. ^»1ILe* wfol to 
court ai Lord Mayor of London, il was not tlie man, 
but the liigb office he SlleJ, whieb bjj msje&iT ought 
to have recognized ; and tbe City bad perhaps reason 
to complain, when tbeir mayor was loUi by tbe lord in 
waitiae-, tbnt it was expected be Ehonld not address 
his miijetij. 

The followine- pleasant anecdote on tbU subject is 
given in tbe Life of Wilkes: 

" So ungrateful was tbe aomid of ' Wiltes and No. 
45,' (ibe famous number of ibe ' North. Briton,') 
deemed to be to tbe hig-h personage wbo isnowspoheo 
of, that about 1 772. a Prince of Ibe Blood, {George IV.) 
then B mere hoy, baring been chid for some boyish 
faolt, and wishiiigto take bis boyishrecenge, is related 
to bave done ao by stealing to the king's apartment. 
and shouting at the door, ' Wilkes and No. 45 for 
eter!" and speedily running away. It is liardly ne- 
uessary to add, (for wbo knows not the domestic amia- 
blene^a of George IIL ?) tliat his majesty laughed at 
the trick nith his accustomed good humour." 



Lord Cheaterlield says of Mr. Pope, ' 
tJon he ivaa belo^v himself; he was seldom easy and 
natural, and seemed afiaid that the man should de- 
grade tbe poet, ivbich made him always attempt wit 
and humour, ofien unsuccessfully, and too often bo- 
seasonably. I bave been with bim a week at a time 
at his bouse at Twickenliam, where l.necessarily saw 
bis mind in its undress, when he was both an agreeable 
and instructive companion. 

His moral character has been ivarmly attacked and 
/>ut weakly defended ; ihe naWis^ co^^u^jkiua qC tui 
Bbining turn to satire, o( wVwJx nwa^ ^"Stt- «A *!i 
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feared the smart. It must be owned that he was the 
most irritable of allthe genus irritable xatmn, olFended 
with trifles, and never forgetting or forgiving them ; 
but in this I really think that the poet was more in 
fault than the man. He was as great an instance as 
any he quotes of the contrarieties and inconsistencies 
of human nature 5 for notwithstanding the malignancy 
of his satires, and some blameable passages of his 
life, he was charitable to his power, active in doing 
good offices, and piously attentive to an old bed-ridden 
mother, who died but a little time before him. His 
poor, crazy, deformed body was a mere Pandora's 
box, containing all the physical ills that ever afflicted 
humanity. This perhaps whetted the edge of his 
satire, and may in some degree excuse it. 

I will say nothing of his works— they speak suffi- 
ciently for themselves ; they will live as long as letters 
and taste shall remain in this country, and be more 
and more admired as envy and resentment shall sub- 
side. But I will venture this piece of classical blas- 
phemy, which is, that however he may be supposed to 
be obliged to Horace^ Horace is more obliged to him. 



DEAN swirr. 



Of Jonathan Swift Mr. Granger says, " he was 
blessed in a higher degree than any of his contempo- 
raries with the powers of a comparative genius. Tlie 
more we dwell upon the character and writings of this 
great man, the more they improve upon us ; in what- 
ever light we view him, he still appears to be an 
original. His wit, his humour, his patriotism, his 
charity, and even his piety, were of a different cast 
from those of other men. He had in his vu-tues few 
equals, and in his talents no superior. In tlkox <^C 
humoiu*, and more C8pecVB\VjSxiVwK^,V^ t'^«t^'*a»<» 
and probdAAy ever mH be, xwvfw^^^- ^^ ^^ "^ 



Ligticat bonour to his country by his [inrte, and was a 
great hlcssing to it by the vigilance and activity of 
hU pultlic spirit. His style, wliich generally consists 
Elf ihe most naked and siraple Iprins, U strong, clear, 
and expressive ; familiar without tulgarity or mean- 
ness, anil beauliful without affectation or ornament. 
He \i BiimetimeB liccntioua iu his satire, and trnm- 
greaws the bounds ofdelicaey iind purity. He, in the 
latter part of his life, availed himself ^f the privilege 
of hiH great wii to trifle ; but wben in this instance ne 
deplore the iiiisappUi'ation of uucb wonderful abilities, 
lye aL the same time admire the nhims, if nut the 
dotiiges, (if a Swift. He was, perhaps, the only clergy- 
man of Ilia time who hud a thorough knowledge of 
men and manners. His " Tale of a Tub," his " Gal- 
liver'fi Traveli," and his " Draper's Letters," are the 
most considerable of his pnisc works ; and bis " Le- 
gion Club," his " Cadeims and Vanessa," and bin 
■' Rhapsody on Poetry," are at the head of bis poetical 
perfurniances. His writings in general are regarded 
as sinniling mo4lels of our language, as well as perpe- 
'.i of their autbor'a fame." 



The attempt of the infamous assassin Blood, upon 
the life of the great and good duke of Ormond, in the 
time of Cliarles the Second, wan suspected to have 
been contrived by the Duke of Buckingham. Urmond 
liimself overlooked it, but his son, the young Earl of 
Ossory, who was warm, brave, and spirited, did not 
preserve so cool a temper upon the occasion. While 
Bucikinf^ham was standing behind the king, this young 
earl advanced towards him with a stern aspect, " Mjr 
lord," said he, in a low and sullen voice, "I well 
ioniv that you were at ttc \)o\.«im o^ fct\«ftM\Ka£^ 
e Blood. Take notice, 5\m>m\4 ta-j toNiw wj-aiB. \ft 
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an untimely or violent death, T shall consider you as 
the assassin ; I shall pistol you as the assassin ; I b^hall 
pistol you, though you stand behind the king ; 1 tell 
it you in his majesty's presence, that you may be sure 
I shall keep my word.*' 

BREAKING ON THE WHEEL. 

M. de la Place relates in his memoirs, that as he once 
entered Brussels, he saw an immense crowd preceding 
and following the officers of justice, who were con- 
ducting a female culprit to the place of execution. 
She was a young woman of remarkably fine person, 
and whose features were so peculiarly interesting, 
that even the horrors of her situation could not de- 
stroy their effect. Her appearance was rendered pecu- 
liar by her dress, which consisted of a jacket and . 
pantaloons of white satin. He eagerly enquired the 
nature of her crime, and why she had chosen so 
unusual a dress in which to undergo her sentence, 
when an officer of justice said to him, " I can fully 
satisfy you on these points^ as I attended her trial 
before the ordinary tribunal, the sentence of which was 
yesterday confirmed by the supreme council of Bra- 
bant. When arraigned, she addressed herself to the 
judge, and said, * My lord, in order to shorten pro- 
ceedings, the length of which would be more pain- 
ful to me than even death itself, 1 entreat you to 
listen to my story. I shall conceal nothing but the 
circumstances of my birth and family, which no earthly 
torture shall induce me to reveal. I was scarcely more 
than sixteen years old, when I fell a victim to an 
almost unexampled plan of base and deliberate seduc- 
tion, which led me in the<issue to Paris, where I Was re- 
duced to extremities that exposed metAt.\^ft.%s^&^l^^'^ 
wretches who prey upoiit\iem^em'&Qi^\xv^'%«^. .^^Sn^ 
every gradation of a \\\e a\x4 Vvax&W^ ^ov^^-'i. ^^^^ 
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the Bcenea of which may be imagined, but which it 
would rack me tu death to ilcscrilic, I wait reduced to 
the last eKtremitjr of wretchedness. At ihat moment 
1 wax relieved by a man of Ibe lower order, it is true ; 
but it ivas one ivboni, from aratitnde nod feeling, 1 
found I could Bincerely love. A fortunate lotteiy- 
licket produced me ten thousand livrea, and enabled 
me to return the obligations 1 had been laid under. 
Our love wtui mutual; we resolved to live for each 
other alone; ive resolved to be nnited by the sacred 
obligations of marriage ; and mutually vowed lliat the 
first act of infidelity should be punished by the for- 
feiture of the life of the guilty party, I can safely 
affirm, my lord, that from that moment the observance 
of this duty became a pleasure to ine, and that the 
deceased himself would have doue ample justice to 
me in this particular, had he lived. Each happy in a 
state of life that set ua above wont, our situa^on was 
really enviable, when the uufortunate death of the 
Prince of Conti, whom my hual)and served us coach- 
man, deprived us of more than half our little income. 
Soon afier this, the count, with whom he had lived 
previous to his engagement with the deceased prince, 
promised to exert himself to procure a similar situa- 
tion for him under Prince Charles of Lorraine, 
governor-general of the Austrian Netherlands. With 
this encouragement we set out for Brussels, where I 
made use of our remainiug money to establish myself 
in a little way of business, till the promised recom- 
mendation in our favour should take effect. But 
idleness, that root of all evil, and the want of proper 
occupation, having led my husband among the dis- 
orderly houses in the suburbs', the report of an act of 
ii's inhdelky soon reached me, a.ii4ijTiidaced such an 
effect, thatmy life was i\iottg\i\.V> Ww&mi%«. '^ms. 
he appeared to be so 8mcetc\^ B.Sc«.ei \>i 'Sai -Sa- 
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conduct, that after having brought the terms of our 
agreement to his recollection, I suffered myself to be 
appeased, but with a solemn threat, that I would not 
iforgive his next infidelity, should he offend a,f|;ain. 
Alas 1 he deceived me again ; and I overlookeij liia 
second aggravation, for still I loved him ardently. 
But finding shortly after, that he not only continued 
his irregularities, but that after stripping me of the 
only money I had remaining, and dispossessing me of 
the few trinkets I possessed, had concerted a plan to 
set out, in the dead of the night, for Paris, with my 
rival, my rage burst its bounds; that night, that fatal 
night, my hand was unfortunately directed to a sword 
which he always kept in his bed-chamber. I stabbed 
him— mortally stoboed him with it, while he slept I 
did not fly, though, as I had at least four lioars l^fore 
me, I might have been far from Brussels, and have 
saved myself before my crime was discovered ; but 
at the sight of his blood— of that blood which a few 
weeks before I would have gpven my own to have 
preserved, I was so overcome that I funted on the 
spot. I recovered in about two hours after, just in 
time to see my murdered husband expire in my arms, 
and with his dying lookd, for speak he could not, for- 
give me. I seized the reekinfi^ instrument of my 
revenge, and was about to plunge it in my own bosom. 
No, cried I, such an act wonld be too mild a pniush- 
ment for me ; the severest sq^eringscan scarcely atone 
for such heavy gmlt. I left not the body for a suigle 
instant, till tlie officers of justice appeared to arrest 
me ; and all that t now seek, is to have that execution 
hastened^ which <»n alone expUte my crime.' Never 
was I so deeply affected,'' said the officer to M. de la 
Place, '< as by tlhe cidm and solemn dijplt^ of aiaim&c 
fwth which t^ «ddr«»% w& ^^\«^\ '#^'*^ 
desirous to know Sf Uet coraae vi wJA w5^«S2s\^ 
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her ill ibe pitaence of ihe supreme [rilmnal, ! attended 
there likewise, and found her&like Grni and uDdnanted, 
till the HUDouncemRDt of her sentence, which was, 
that »he should be broken alive on the wheel. * The 
wheel!' said she, with a piercing shrieli, that pene- 
irateit uiy very soul : ' do you forget that 1 am a 
woiDBn V Such, she was told, ma the law in a case 
like her's. ' Ah !' said she, in a voice half broken 
with sobs, ■ had 1 known this sooner,' — but recover- 
ing herself immediately after, ' Forgive nic, gentle- 
men,' saidahe, 'for this transport; ihere is uo degree of 
suffering or humiliation but I am prepared to undergo. 
Only allow me, and I shall he resigned to my fate — 
only allow me to appear upmi the KcaSbId with Chat 
decent degree of covering which may screen my naked 

" Her request ivas granted ; and ret;irning thanks 
to her judges, she was re-conducted to prison. The 
dre^s was then prepared for her— that dress in which 
you have just seen her proceeding tc 



In Queen Anne's reign, a soldier belonging to a 
marching regiment, that was quartered in the city of 

W , was taken up for desertion, and heing 

tried by a court martial, was sentenced to be shut. 
The colonel and lieutenant-colonel being both in Lon- 
don, the command of the regiment had devolved iu 
course to the major, who was accounted a ?ery cruel 
and obdurate man. The day of execution being come, 
the regiment, as usual upon those occasions, was 
drawn up to witness it ; but when every one present 
who knew thecustom at these executions, expected to 
see the corporals cast lots for the ungracious office, 
t/iey were atirprised to 6n4\lt«.e4\)'j \\iA,H«y«M'i™i. 
(be prisoner's owa broltei, vi\»» wwi »!»(» «. wAS«.f m 
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the regiment, and was at the moment taking his last 
leave of the unfortunate culprit. 

On this inhuman order being announced to the 
brothers, they both fell down upon their knees ; the 
one supplicated in the most affecting terms that he 
might be spared the horror of shedding a brother's 
blood ; and the other brother, that he might receive 
his doom from any other hand than his. But all their 
tears and supplications were in vain ; the major was 
not to be moved. He swore that the brother, and the 
brother only, should be the man, that the example 
might be the stronger, and the execution the more 
horrible. Several of the officers attempted to remon- 
strate with him, but to no purpose. The brother 
prepared to obey. The prisoner having gone through 
the usual service with the minister, kneeled down at 
the place appointed to receive the fatal shot. The 
major stood by, saw the afflicted brother load his in- 
strument of death, and this being done, ordered him 
to observe the third signal with his cane, and at that 
instant to do his office and dispatch the prisoner. 
But behold the justice of Providence ! When the 
major was dealing his fatal signals for the prisoner's 
death, at the last motion of hisi»ne, the soldier, in- 
spired by some superior power, suddenly turned about 
his piece, and shot the tyrant in a moment through the 
heart. Then throwing dowaJiis piece, he exclaimed, 
** He that can show no mercy, no mercy let him re- 
ceive. Now I submit, I had rather die this hour, for 
this death, than live a hundred years, and give my 
brother his." At this unexpected event, nobody 
seemed to be sorry ; and some of the chief citizens, 
who came to see the execution^ and were witnesses of 
all that passed, prevailed with the ueiLi c.'^\!c^xsc!£sn.<&^^ 
o&cer to carry *both the XiioxVw^ \i^«3». xa >5tv^^^% 
and not to execute ihe ^nit \kmo\«x >»sJc^ \\>r^^ 
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orders, proniiaing to iodeniuify Iiini for tlie CDnse- 
i||iences, aa far as their whole interest could poBAiblj 
go Willi the quecQ. This request being complied with, 
the city nirporatioD, thst very night, drew up a iDU«t 
pathetic and in ev ill;; address to their sovereign, humbly 
selling forth ihe cruelty of the deteased, and praying 
her ii)BJe»ty'« clemency towards both Ihe pritoners. 
Tlie qneen, upon the perusal of ibis petition, which 
naa presented lu her majesty hy one of the city repre- 
senttttiveg, viaa pleased to promise that she would 
enquire > little furtherinto the matter. Undoing so, 
she found the truth of the petition cuuSrined iu all 
its particulars; and was graciously pleaaeil to pardon 
both the offending brothers, and diacharge them from 
her service. ' " For which good mercy in the ijueen," 
says a chronicle of that period, " she received a very 
grateful and most ilutiful addreas of thanks from her 
loyal dly," 



The Duchess of Kingston, in one of her peregrina- 
tions, met ivith a person habited like a pili^rim. He 
was well made, had a penetrating eye, and the whole 
of his countenance was expressive. Though be was 
much inclined to cultivate an intimacy with the 
duchess, he chose rather to correspond than converse 
with her, from a consciousness that be was more 
capable of shining in the former ihan the latter ca- 
pacity- Flattery was the means by which he resolved 
to attempt making an impression upon her mind ; and 
in this he succeeded. Soon after leaving the duchess, 
his currespDndence commenced ; and he took care 
that his ietiers abounded with professions of admira- 
tion of her illuslrious tliataiMfir. This was, of all 
iangttage, the moat agveea.\i\e vo ^vm 5w^\<ijim. ^'m 
became enamoured witbilie¥H""''i *»^v\«.te.>MM 
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something mysterious in his manner and garb, felt a 
strong desue to obtain an explanation of every cir- 
cumstance. This gratification, however, was denied, 
and the only favoor she conld obtun was, a promise 
to meet he^ at another time. Meanwhile, the coiv 
respondence continued, and still in the same adulatory 
strain. At last,^;vdien~the appointed time arrived, the 
duchess, instead of a pilgrim, met with an abb^. 

The account the stranger now gave of himself was 
as follows : that he was by birth an Albanian prince ; 
had travelled through Europe under different dis- 
guises, and had only formed attachments with the 
most exalted personages. At Berlin, according to his 
own account, he was honoured with the friendship of 
Prince Henry of Prussia ; at Rome he was intimately 
acquainted with most of the cardinals ; their Neapo>- 
litan majesties' particularly honoured him with their 
esteem ; and with the Emperor of Germany he repre- 
sented himself as on a footing of the most cordial 
familiarity. This artifice operated upon the vanity of 
the ducliess like a charm. The name of the stranger 
was now asked, and he announced his travelling ap- 
pelhition to be *< Worta." Who Worta was the 
duchess never thought of making any enquiry ; she 
took it for granted he was a very great man. The 
diamond box was exhibited to Worta for his admira- 
tion, and he praised it in terms the most hyperbolical. 
A valuable ring was presented to him, and as a prince, 
it vvas deemed gracious in him to receive it. At last 
he thought proper to make known the object which 
he had in view. Worta having satisfied* himself with 
the visits he had made to. the different courts, proposed 
returning to his own country ; and could he be honour- 
ed with such a partner to his bed^^3&ft <L>^s^va».^>qi^ 
would consider himseli aa \Xwi Aaw^^vtaX \b»xv>k^^ 
world. The infatuated ducYifti&^Vwftft^v^^^^'^^^' 
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ivitli infinite pleasure; and had there not Imcii an in- 
suriHouniabic oljstacte to any connubial allionce, it is 
beyond a doubt that she ivould have given her hand 
and fortune lu the adieulurer. Tliia Worta had. in 
fact, very recently tomraitled several forgeries in 
Holland, aud upon being apprehettdeil, dispatched 
biitiaelf liy poiaon. 

Amnng the \Torlhle!s olijccts that partook of the 
laiiy's occasional lienefactiona, ivaathe notorious Sem- 
ple, trhoni she liberated from (he prison at Calais, by 
compounding with his creditors. 

Uf the qualities of the Ducheae of Kingston, the 
most predominant seemed to be a, uiaaculioe kind of 
courage. She had always a brace of loaded pistols at 
the side of her hed, and her female dotnestica had 
orders never to enter her cliambcr unleas the bell 
ritng, lest liy Gudden surprise she might be induced to 
fire at them. In her travelling carriage there were 
fire-arms, and oticw, on her route to Petersliurgh, she 
diseliarged a case of pistols at a party supposed to 
have inimical designs. This heroism she is said to 
have inherited from her mother. 

The duchess enjoyed through life a sound state of 
health, and except an attack at Petersburgh, when an 
epidemic disorder prevuled, and the fever with which 
she iviis seized on her return from Rome to meet her 
trial, she experienced not aday's illness. The method 
she took to preserve health, was that of inuring her- 
self to hardiness. The severest cold neither discom- 
posed ber feelings, nor prevented her from prosecuting 
a journey. She admitted fires into her apartments, 
rattier from fashion than inclination. For a slight in- 
dication of the gout, she instantly plunged her feet 
into cold water; aiidWee4m^,wUM.liergroperornot, 
waji tiie universal teineA^ to v-jKiiAv iV Vii v 
it any casual comiiVaiirt. 
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In person, slie was rather under the middle stature ; 
her limbs were not remarkable for symmetry ; her 
motions were not graceful ; nor was she endowed with 
the sensibility and retiring delicacy of manner, which, 
of all others, is woman's most captivating quality. 
Her features were agreeable, her eyes piercing, and 
her complexion glowed with indications of health and 
vivacity. On the whole her appearance was extremely 
engaging ; and had the virtues and accomplishments 
of her mind been answerable to her exterior endow- 
ments, she must have commanded universal esteem, 
as well as love and admiration. But the vanity, the 
inconstancy, the caprice, and the eccentricity of her 
conduct, prevailed in so intolerable a degree, that not- 
withstanding an immense fortune, she lived almost 
wi|;hout a friend, and died entirely unregretted. 

HON. CflARLES JAMES FOX. 

8ir James Mackintosh speaks of this gentleman as 
follows : *• Mr. Fox united in a most remarkable de- 
gree the seemingly repugnant characters of the mildest 
of men and the most vehement of orators. In private 
life he was gentle, modest, placable, kind, of simple 
manners, and so averse from dogmatism, as to be not 
only unostentatious, but even something inactive in 
conversation. His superiority was never felt but in 
the instruction which he imposed, or in the attention 
which his generous preference usually directed to the 
more obscure members of the company. The sim- 
plicity of his manners was far from excluding that 
perfect urbanity and amenity which flowed still more 
from the mildness of his nature, than from familiar 
intercourse with the most polished society of Europe. 
The pleasantry, perhaps, of no man of wit had so a^L- 
laboured an appearance. Iv. ^^'bxsv^^ \vw>^"^x v^ ^'s^w^'is. 
from his mind than lo be i^io^Mee^ V| "Sx.* '^^'^ 
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lived on (be most iulimate terms willi nil bia contetH' 
pnraries dinlingiiiiibed for puiiteneKe. or philosophy, 
□r lenmiug, or the talents of public life. In tbe course 
of ibiny yearji be hud biiowD almost every man in 
Europe ivhoae intercourse could strengthen, or enrich, 
or palish the luiud. ' Hia own literature was varioiia 
and elei;iint. In diksaicul erudition, which liy tfaa 
custom of Eiigliuul is more peculiarly called learn- 
ing, Ue wia* iufcriiir to few professed scholars. Libe 
all men of genius, he delighted to take refuge in poetry 
irora the vulgarity and irritation of buainess. His 
oivn verses were easy and pleasant, and might have 
claimed no loiv place among those which tbe French 
call TieTi de locieti. The poetical character of itU 
mind vra» displayed by bia exlraOTdiuary paj-liality for 
tbe poetry of the two moat poetical nations, or, at 
least lansuages, of tbe West, Ibnse of the Greeks and 
of the Italians. He disliked political cuuversatlon, 
and never willingly took any part in it. To speak of 
biui juaily m an orator would require a long e.^say. 
Every where natural, he carried uito public somctbing 
nf that simple and negligent exterior which belonged 
to him ill private. \^'ben he began to speak, a com- 
mon observer niigbt have (bought him awkward ; and 
even tt ciinsummalc judge could only have been stiuck 
with (be exquisite justness of his ideas, and the trans- 
parent simplicity of his manners. But no sooner bad 
he spoken for some time than he was changed into 
uiiotlier being; he forgot himself and every thing 
urouiiil him : be (huugbt only of bis subject : his 
genius warmed aiidkindledashe went on. Me darted 
tire into his audience. Torrents of impetuous and 
irresistible eloquence swept along their feelings and 
cit/iriatitin. He certainly possi;ased above all moderns 
i/iat ui.ion of reason, simpUcilJ.aftAifcVwiuft'wtft'wlikh. 
formed the prince uf oramts. lie \'i9* fet mow. 
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Demostheneau speaker since the days of Demos- 
thenes. " I knew him,*' says Mr. Burke, in a pamphlet 
written after their unhappy difference, " when he was 
nineteen; since which time he has risen by slow 
degrees to he the most brilliant and accomplished de- 
bater that the world ever saw." The quiet dignity of 
a mind roused only to great objects, but the absence 
of petty bustle, the contempt of show, the abhorrence 
of intrigue, the plainness and downrightness, and the 
thorough good-nature whi^h distinguished Mr. Fox, 
seem to render him no unfit representative of the old 
English character, which, if it ever changed, we should 
be sanguine indeed to expect to see it succeeded by a 
better. The simplicity of his character inspired con- 
fidence, the ardour of his eloquence roused enthu- 
siasm, and the gentleness of his manners invited 
friendship. ** I admired," says Mr. Gibbon, " the 
powers of a superior maii, as they are blended, in his 
attractive character, with all the softness and simpli- 
city of a child : no human being was ever more free 
from any taint of malignity, vanity, or falsehood." 
From these qualities of his public and private cha- 
racter it probably arose, that no English statesman 
ever preserved, during so long a period of adverse 
fortune, so many affectionate friends, and so many 
zealous adherents. The union of ardour in public 
sentiment, with mildness fn social manners, was iu 
Mr. Fox an hereditary quality. The same fascinating 
power over th^ attachment of all who came within his 
sphere is said to have belonged to his father ; and 
those who know the survivors of another generation 
will feel this delightful quality is not yet extmct in 
the race. 

Perhaps nothing can more strongly prove the deeQ 

impression made by this pari oi Mx.'Cqy^^ ^^^-w^svrx. 

than the words of Mr. Burke, n«\xo m ^««»a2^ ^"^"^ 



ceased, speaking to a persou honoured with Eome 
decree of Mr. Foi'b friendsbip, said, " To be sure be 
19 a man mnde to be loved !" And these einpliatical 
words were uttered with a fervour of manner which 
left no doubt of their heart-felt Bineerity, 

These few hasty and honest senlimeuts are sketched 
in a temper too sober and aerioua for intentional ex- 
aggeration, und with too pioiia an affection for the 
memory of Mr. Fox to profane it with any iutermix- 
tore with the factious brawls uod tvrangled of tlie day. 
fl 19 political conduct belou<r3 lo history. The nieit- 
surea which he supported or opposed may diride the 
opinion of poBterily, as they have divided those of the 
present age. Bat be will most certainly cooimand the 
unanimous reverence of future ages by his pure sen- 
timents totvards the com oion wealth, by his zeal for 
the civil and religious rights of all men, by his liberal 
principles favourable to mild government, tii the un- 
fettered exercise of the human faculties, and the pro* 
gfcssive civilization of mankind ; by his ardent love 
for a country of which tbe well-being and greatness 
were, indeed, inseparable from his own glory ; and bv 
his profound reverence for that free constitution which 
he was universally admitted to understand better than 
any other man of his age, both in an exactly legal 
and in a comprehensively philosophical eeosc." 



Of this great man the Right Hon. G. Canning says, 
"The character of this illustrious statesman early 
passed its ordeal. Scarcely had he attained the age 
at which reflection commences, than Europe with as- 
tonisbment beheld him lilling the first place in the 
nounciU of biB country, and manage ftifi nw^ tiaai of 
to concerns with all the vigoav and 6\«bAsiwsi4 ol "Ooft 
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must matured wisilom. Dignity, strctigtb, discretion, 
these were among the masterly qualities of bis mind 
at its first dawn. He had been nurtured a statesman, 
and his knowledge was of that kind which always lies 
ready for practical application. Not dealing in the 
subtleties of abstract politics, but moving in the slow; 
steady procession of reason, his conceptions were re- 
flective, and his views correct. Habitually attentive to 
the concerns of government, he spared no pains to 
acquaint himself with whatever was connected, how- 
ever minutely, with its prosperity. He was devoted 
to the state : its interests engrossed all his study and 
engaged ail his care: it was the element alone in 
which he seemed to live and move. He allowed him- 
self but little recreation from his labours ; his mind 
was always on its station, and his activity was unre- 
mitted. 

He did not hastily adopt a measure, nor hastily 
abandon it. The plan struck out by him for the pre- 
servation of £urope was the result of prophetic 
wisdom and profound policy. But though defeated 
in many respects by the selfish ambition and short- 
sighted imbecility of foreign powers, whose rulers 
were too venal or too weak to follow the flight of that 
mind which would have taught them to outwing the 
storm, the policy involved in it has still a secret 
operation on the conduct of surrounding states. His 
plans were full of energy, and the principled which 
inspired them looked beyond the consequences of the 
hour. In a period of change and convulsion, the most 
perilous in the history of Great Britain, when sedition 
stalked abroad, and when the emissaries of France 
and the abettors of her regicide factions formed a 
league powerful from their number, and formidable 
by their talent, in that awfuY crisra \Xia ^t^'^i^'^'^'^ 
of his measures saved his couhUy* 
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lit knew «otiiing of Ihst timiri and wavering CMt 
iif mind which dares not abide Iiy its own deciaion. 
lie never suffered popular prejudice or party clamour 
to turn him aside frurn any meaaure ivhicli his delibe- 
rate judgment had adopted ; lie had a prond reliance 
on himself, and it was justified. Like the sturdy 
ivarrior leaniujt on liia own battle-ase, conscious where 
hia strength lay, he did not readily look beyond it. 

As a debater in the House of Commons, his speeches 
were logical and aigu men tali ve : if they did not often 
aliound in the graceii of tnetapiior, or sparkle with the 
brilliancy of wit, they were alivaya animated, eleganl, 
and clasBical. The strength of his oratory was in- 
Irineii! ; il {ireseuted the rich and abundant resource 
of a, clear discernment and a correct taste. His 
speeches are stamped with inimitable marks of origi- 
nality. ^Vhe^ replying to his opponents, big reedineiis 
(vas not more conspicuous than his enerjtT : he was 
alivays prompt and always digniHed. He could some- 
limes li;ive recourse to tlie sportiveiiess of irony, but 
he did not often seek any other aid than was to be 
derived from an arraii);ed and extensive knowledge of 
his subject. This (jualified him fully to discuss the 
arguments of others, und forcibly to defend bis oivn. 
Thus armed, it was rarely in the power of his adver- 
saries, mighty as they were, to beat him from the 
field. ^ His eloi|uence, occasionally rapid, electric, 
Teheinent, was alivays chaste, winning, and persuasive, 
not awing into acquiescence, bat argiung Into convic- 
tion. His understanding ivas bold and coinpreheu- 
sive ; nothing seemed too remote for its reach, or too 
large for its grasp. Unallured by dissipation, and 
uciswayed by pleasure,Jie never sacrificed the national 
treiisure to the one, or the national interest to the 
other. Tvbia unswerving 'iWegtil^i.\iewitift',«.'a\.\«;i\\vi 
o/ all (estimony is to be io>iu4 \ii tow Mjiott's.Qiti 
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public confidence whicli followed him throughout the 
whole of his political career. 

Absorbed as he was in the pursuits of public life, 
he did not neglect to prepare himself in silence for 
that higher destination, which is at once the incentive 
and reward of human virtue. His talents, superior 
and splendid as they were, never made him forgetful 
of that Eternal Wisdom from which they emanated. 
The faith and fortitude of his last moments were af- 
fecting and exemplary. In his forty-seventh year, 
and in the meridian of his fame, he died on the 
twenty-third of January, 1806. 

LAW AOAINST RAVISHERS. 

** If any man take a woman," says one law of the 
Isle of Man, " by constraint, and force her against her 
will, if she be a wife, he must suffer the law for her : 
if she be a maid or single woman, the deemster or 
judge shall give her a rope, a sword, and a ring ; and 
she shall have her choice, either to hang him with the 
rope, cut off his head with the sword, or marry him 
with the ring. Report says, that every complainant 
has been lenient except one, who presented the rope, 
but relented oti the prisoner being tucked up, and 
desired he might be let down. She then presented 
the ring, but the prisoner replied, *' That one punisk' 
ntent was enough for one crime ; therefore he should 
keep the ring for some future occasion,** 



FRENCH MODESTY. 



The following paragraph of French growth and manufac 
ture, published in the month of August, 1809, tfi the 
Strasburgh Weltbote, will exhibit n curious wpecimen of 
French modesty and wit. 

" How can there be any compttnaoxv voafefc, <s^ ^^- 
rallel formed, between a naliou iV^aX ^tvv^^Xi^^^^ "^^ 



eats half raw fleali, thul warms itself at a cohI fire, 
lireatbes a coM and clomled atinasphert:, pHEeea half 
of ii3 life at sea, conversw very litHe with women, ami 
ia not partial to the lender intercourse of female 
eoL'iety; with a people that drink wine, eats breail, 
wiirma itself at a clear lire, breathes n pure air, live< 
faniiliorly in honourahie Inlereourse with women of 
Hii enlightened, understanding, and passen its time in 
reading books of taste and rational entertainment? 
How is it possible In bear the abnae of an Engtitli 
journal, or to put up wiili its excesi'ive dearness, its 
hutrid ennui, and its length, which can only be reud 
tlirougb in England f 



A judge, who travelled the norlh-weet cin^uit in 
liebJid in 17B5, came to tlie trial of a cnusei in which 
inui'h of the local conseqnences of certain demagognes 
in ilie neigh liourhood ivere concerned; it was the 
case of a Inndlord's prosecution against a poor uinn, 
his tenant, for assault and battery, committed on the 
person of the prosecutor by the defendant, in the 
defence iif bin only child, an innocent and beautiful 
girl, from ravishment. Not only the l>ench, but the 
wliole bar dined with the prosecutor's fatber the day 
before the trial ; and some uf them praise the venison 
and the claret even (o this day. 

When the poor man was brought into court, and 
put to the bar, the prosecutor appeared, and swore 
most manfully to every tittle of the indictment. He 
was cross-examined by the jurors, who were co:n- 
posed of honest tradesmen and reputable farmers. 
The poor man had no lawyers to Cell his story ; he 
pleaded bis own cause— and he pleaded, not tosthe 
Anc/, hut to the judgmeitt and ftie \iw.tt.. tVt Vh-^ 
found hiai — not guiltx/. 
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The court was enraged ; but the surioundiiig b^poc - 
tators, gladdened to exultation, uttered a shout of 
applause. The judge told the j ury they must go back 
to the jury-room, and reconsider the matter ; adding, 
" He was astonished they could presume to return 
80 infamous a verdict/' The jury bowed, went back, 
and in a quarter of an hour returned, when the fore- 
man, a venerable old man, thus addressed the bench : 
" My lord, in compliance with your desire, we went 
back to our jury-room ; but as we find no rea- 
sons to alter our opinions or our verdict, we return it 
to you in the same words as before — not guilty. We 
heard your lordship's extraordinary language of re- 
proof; but we do not accept it as properly or vvar- 
rantably applying to us. It is true, my lord, that we 
ourselves, individually, considered in our private capa- 
cities, may be poor insignificant men ; therefore, in 
that light, we claim nothing, out of this box, above 
the common regards of our humble but honest sta- 
tions ; but, my lord, assembled here as a jury, we 
cannot be insensible to the great and constitutional 
importance of the department we now fill ; we feel, 
my lord, that we are appointed, as you are, by the law 
and constitution— not only as an impartial tribunal to 
jqdge between the king and his subjects— the offended 
and the offenders ; but that, by the favour of that 
constitution, we act in the situation of a still greater 
confidence ; for we form, as a jury, the barrier of the 
people against the possible influence, prejudice, pas- 
sion, or corruption of the bench I 

To you, my lord, meeting you within these walls, 
I, for my own part, might possibly measure my 
respect by your private virtues — in this place your 
priiVite character is invisible ; for it is in m^ «.^^«%. 
veiled in yowr official one, and to o\^fe\ic.wA>Q«X\sv'^s»x. 
oaJy, can we look. 



TIlis jury, my lurd, does nol.in this biiaioEsa, pre- 
sume to offer iLat beudi the Bmnlleat degree of dis- 
respect, much lem ttf in&ulC; we pay it tlie respect 
oae tribunal ubould pay to another, for tlic tommon 
honour of both. ITiis jury, my lord, did not arraign 
tlist beuch with purtiality, prejudice, infamoue de- 
cision, nor yet with influence, passion, eorruption, 
oppression, or tyranny ; no, we loolted to it ua the 
mercy-sent of royalty — as the sanctuary of truth and 
justice i still, my lord, we ewinot blot from our roinds 
the records of our fchool-books, nor erase the early 
inscriptions uTitten on the iirat pages of our inteUeds, 
memories. Uence n-e must be mindful, that mo- 
naruhs and judges are hnt fallible mortals, that tyrants 
have sat on thrones, and that the mercy-seat of royalty, 
and the sanctuary of justice, have been polluted hy a 
Treesiliao, aScraggs, and a JefTeries. [/fere iifromK 
from the bench.'] 

Niiy, Tuy lord, I am lint a poor man, Inn I am a 
free-bom- subject of the kingdom of Ireland — a mem- 
ber of the constitution —nay, I am now liigliec, for I 
am the representative thereof I therefore claim, for 
myself and fellow-jurors, the liberty of speech ; and, 
if 1 am refueed it here, I shall assume it before the 
people at the door of this courthonse, and tell them 
why 1 deliver my mind there instead of in this place, 
[Here the bench re-asiumed coniptacemy.'] 

I say, my lord, we have nothing to do with your 
private character — we know you here only in lliat of 
judge ; and as such we would respect yon — you know 
nothing of us hut as a jury, and in that situation we 
should look to you for a reciprocal respect, because 
we know of no man, however high his titles or his 
rank, in ivhom the law ot the conatUutiou would war- 
rant the presumption oC anvmftovoii.tAwa.'aVvn-'ra.tia 
that tribunal, in nhoin tlie^ \n.VG leiVs* We. iRai*.* 
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and most valuable privilege they possess. I before 
said, my lord, that we are here met, not imlividually, 
nor do we assume pre-eminence, but, in the sacred cha^ 
racter of a jury, we should be wanting in reverence to 
the constitution itself, if we did not look for the 
respect of every man who regards it. We sit here, 
my lord, sworn to give a verdict according to our 
consciences, and the best of 'our opinions, on the evi- 
dence before us. We have, in our own minds, ac- 
quitted our duty as honest men. If we have erred, 
we are answerable, not to your lordship, nor that 
bench, nor to the king, who placed you there, but to 
a higher power, the King of kings." 

The bench was dumb, the bar was silent; but as- 
tonishment murmured throughout the crowd— and the 
poor man was discharged. 

EFFECTS OF MUSIC ON ANIMALS. 

A captain of the regiment of Navarre, being con- 
fined in prison for having spoken too freely of Louvois, 
the French minister, he begged leave of the governor 
to send for his lute to soften bis confinement. After 
four days playing, he was greatly astonished to see .. 
the mice come out of their holes, and the spiders de- 
scend from their webs, and form a circle around him, 
as if to listen to him with the more attention. He 
was at first so struck with the sight, that he dropped 
his lute, when the whole of his strange auditory in- 
stantly retired quietly into their lodgings. On resum- 
ing the instrument, spiders and mice again crept forth, 
and listened ; and every day they increased in num- 
bers, till at last there would be upwards of a hundred 
of these musical amateurs collected together. As the 
presence of such gentry was not at all ticae.^^ \Maw- 
ever, eqmlly agreeable, ilie o^cfct ^xwsa^Vtwsi. ^^ 
of the gaolers a cat, wbiclxYi<fc «toXxv^^sv^'»5|^^'«^'^ 
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lie had no bbjecdons to see company, and sec kHM 
when he preferred to be alone ; thns converting Ints 
a pleasant sort of comedy, the passion of hit mole 
associates for music. 

*' I long doubted the truth of this story,** aays Sir 
John Hawkins, *' but it was confirmed to me by Bfr. 
P. an attendant of the Duchess of V. a man of merit 
and probity, who play€d upon several instraments 
with the utmost excellence. He told me that bdng 
at — , he went up into the diamber to refresh Mas- 
self till supper-time ; he had not played a quarter of 
an hour, when he saw several spiders descend firom 
the ceiling, who came and ranged themselves about 
the table to hear him play ; at which he was greatly 
surprised ; but this did not interrupt him, being willing 
to see the end of so singular an occurrence. They 
remained on the table till somebody came to tell him 
supper was ready ; when having ceased to play, he 
told me these insects mounted to their webs, to which 
he would suffer no injury to be done. It was a diver- 
sion with which he often entertained himself out of 
curiosity." 

A still more incontestible proof of the power of 
music over animals, is furnished by a gentleman in 
the East India Company's service, who, in a letter 
from Patna, near Bengal, dated in 1 788, speaking of 
the travelling Faquirs, who wander about the country, 
says, " One of them called a few days ago at my 
house, who had a beautiful large snake in a basket 
which he made to rise up, and dance to the tune of a 
pipe on which he played. My out-houses and farm- 
yard being much infested with snakes, who destroyed 
my poultry, and even my cattle, one of my servants 
asked the man if he could pipe these snakes out of 
their holes, and catch them He answered in the af- 
JSnnative; and being conducted to a ylsce wherea 



snake had been seen, he began to play on bia pipe ; 
io a ihort time the Enalfe came dancing to blm, and 
vn» cangfat. He then tried aipjD, and had not eonti. 
tmtA five mlDatea, wtaea an immnue large Gonne 
Gapelte, the moat veBomona kind of se^wnt, popped 
U* head out of a bole in the room : when the mau 
nw it, be approached nearer, and jnped more refae- 
Biently, until the enake was more than half ont, and 
' ready to dan np at him ; be then piped in the one 
kaod only, and adTaneed the other under the anake, 
aa it wat rwiing itself to make a spring. When the 
enake aprang at liim, be desteroosly ariied it by the 
tail, and held it fast until my seTrmnle dispatched it. 
In the ^tace of an liour, the Faqnir caught h*e very 
Tenomoaa inakes dose about my houK." 



Birds in a wild state, do nut commonly sing above 
ten weeks in the year, and it is the male birds alone 
wbiuh sing. Bnffon, and some other naturalists, 
ascribe their singing to a deairii of pleasing their males 
during the period of incnbatioii ; but however agree- 
able to the fancy liiia theory jnay be, it cannot be re- 
eoQL-iled with many known facts. No reason can be 
■Uggesled ivhy -fucb an instinct, if it exists, should 
not be common to the whole feathered tribe, and 
yet by far tbe greater part of birds do not sing at all. 
Neither among those who do sing is the exercise of 
tlieir vocal powers eoniioed to periods of joy alone. 
Thus tlie hightingale oft 

" ling! 

Her snrrawi tfariiagh the nlgbt, and on the bongli, 

.Sule liltiilf!, etill at evrry dying fall 

Takes up B)[aia |j«r lsDicaiabL« itraia 

Of winding woe ; till wide arouad Ihc woiMlt 

Si|;b Id ber wag, and with \iet w»\ leinvnA" 

§ A A. 2 
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To the huraaii miod it Eeenia as if few things were 
iiHire calculated to «Uence the voice of song than the 
loss of liberty ; yet the most vocal of birds appear to 
he liille uffecled hy'it. An espericnced catcher of 
iiightingalea assured Mr. Dailies Barringtoo, that be 
haskoowD thesebirds, on theiaalBDt they were caught, 
begin to jerk (uu exprcsEion used to denote tlie abort 
bursts of ahiging birds wlica they contend with each 
other;) and he showed one wbichhad only been a few 
hours in a cage, and yet ivasin afuU roar of song. Nor 
has even the prospect of death itself, the power to 
subdue this vocal propensity. A bird which was oD 
the point of perishing by a fire in the house where it 
was caged, sung till it was rescued ; and another, 
ivhich was unhappily starved lo dcalb, burst into an 
ecstasy of song just before it expired. 

Tbu continuance of the singing power in birds, 
ivhen conSned in a cage, is still more conclusive against 
the supposition of its arising from attention to their 
mates. It can be no inducement of this sort which 
makes them sing nearly the whole year round, even 
during the inclemency of winter. Mr. Barrington 
ascribes it, with great appearance of truth, tu their 
hhving always plenty of food, and to the emulation 
inspired by the warblings of other biids con5ned in 
the same house, or stationed within hearing. 

Most people who have not attended to the notes of 
birds, suppose that those of every species :ing ex- 
actly the same notes and passages ; but although there 
is cert^nly a general resemblance, many material 
variations may be discovered by a skilful ear; thus 
the London bird-catchers prefer the song of the Kent- 
ish goldfinches, and that of the Essex chaffinches ; 
;iiir/ the Siirrev nightingales to those of Middlesex. 
7yicse iliSerencci in the aong ol Wtte A tNit ssarait 
pedes, cannot perhaps l»e comv*'*^ *-° ^'^'i '**™'f' 
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more apposite than tlic varieties of provincial dia- 
lects. 

The nightingale seems to have been almost univer- 
sally fixed upon as the most capital of unging Mrds. 
One reason for this preference may be, that it sings 
in the night ; hence Shakespeare says, 

" The nightingale, if she sheald sing by day. 
When every goose is cackling, woald be thought 
No better a musician than the wren." 

But independently of this adventitious recommenda- 
tion, the nightingale may, on other grounds, boldly 
challenge a superiority to all other birds. In the first 
place, it is infinitely more mellow in its tone than any 
other bird ; while it can at the same time, by a proper 
exertion of its musical powers, be excessively bril- 
liant. Mr. Barrington had one, that when it sung its 
whole song round, displayed sixteen different begin- 
nings and closes, while the intermediate notes were 
commonly altered in their succession with such judg- 
ment, as to produce a most pleasing variety. Most 
other singing birds have not above four or five changes. 
It is not, howevei*, in tone and variety alone that the 
nightmg^e excels : " It sings," says Mr. Barrington, 
" (if I may so express myself) ^th superior judg* 
inent and taste. I have commonly observed that my 
nightingale began softly, like the ancient orators, re- 
serving its breath to swell certain notes, which by this 
means had a most astonishing effect, and which eludes 
all verbal description. I have, indeed, taken down 
certain passages which may be reduced to our musi- 
cal intervals ; but though, by these means, one may 
form an idea of some of the notes used, yet it is im- 
possible to give their comparative durations uL^\o.t 
of musical time, upon wbk\\ X\kfc\NWi^ ^^fi^\B»8&» 
depend. I once procured «k vct^ c»^^^^^^ ^^Jss?\^2t "" 
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tliu flute to execute the notes whicli Kircher has en- 
grikved in \xh Musurgia, ub being used by the nighfin- 
irale, when, from waut of not being able to GcCtle their 
comparative duration, it ivae almost impossible to ob- 
serve any traces of the nightingale's Aong." The last 
point of superiority in the nightingale, which deserves 
notice, is the len^b to which it can prolong its notes. 
Mr. Barriaglon has observed his bird continue its 
sung fur not less than twenty seconds at a time, and 
whenever respiration became necessary, it was taken, 
he assures us, with as much judgment as by an opera 
singer. 

The binl which approaches nearest to the excel- 
lence of the nightingale in all respects, is the sky-lark. 
It would perhaps be more on an equality with it, did 
it not partake so much of the nature of the AmericBU 
mockmg bird. The sky-lark, even after it has become 
perfect in hs parent note, will catch the note of any 
oilier bird which hangs near it. For this reason, bird- 
fiinciers often place the sky-lark next one iihich has 
not been long caught, in order, as they term it, to 
keep the ci^ed sky-lark honest. 

Almost all travellers agree that the harmony of the 
groves of Europe is superior to that of the other 
parts of the globe. The poet of the Seasons, in no- 
ticuig this superiority in the European birds, regards 
it as a sort of compensation for their great inferiority 
in point of gaudy plumage. The canary, which ranks 
so high among our caged singing birds, forms no 
exception to this remark. Few persons who keep 
canary birds are perhaps aware that they sing chiefly 
either the tit-lark or nightingale notes ; tbeirplumage 
is of a foreign clime, but their music is altogether 
European. When imported directly from the Ca- 
nary islands, Iliey have seidovn mi-j aon^ w-aW-, \iv« 
anti! they have the advaotage oi at^oXtw sAmk'*.- 
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tion, have they the least chance of rising into esti- 
mation as singers. It is not, however, by importa- 
tion that the breed is now kept up. Most of those 
cauary birds which are brought over into England 
from the Continent, have been educated by parents, 
the progenitors of ^hich were instructed by nightin- 
gales. The traffic in these birds makes a small article 
of commerce ; the chief place for breeding them is 
Inspruck and its environs, whence they are sent to 
every part of Europe. In Mr. Harrington's time, 
there were four Tyrolese who generally brought over 
to England sixteen hundred every year ; and though 
they carried them on their backs a thousand miles, as 
well as paid a duty of L.20 on the whole number, 
they made a handsome profit by selling them at five 
shillings a piece. 



ORATTAN AND CORRT. 



When Mr. Orattan was urged by the momentous 
question of the union, to resume that seat in the Se- 
nate House of his country, from which he had for 
some years wholly absented himself, he threw himself 
at once into the boldest coalition with the leading ad- 
vocates of that unpopular measure. Mr. Oorry, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, having spoken of Mr. 
Grattan's opposition in terms of great acrimony and 
abuse, and arraigned his motives as unconstitutional 
and treasonable, Mr. Grattan thus warmly and indig- 
nantly replied to him. 

" My guilt or innocence have little to do with the 
question here. I rose with the rising fortunes of my 
country. 1 am willing to die with her expiring liber- 
ties. To the voice of the people, I will bow ; but 
never shall I submit to the calumnies of axv \njiv; v^s^»S^ 
hired to betray them, and s\«ii^e,T \a^. '\\«.\aS>K^^- 
ekiotr of my body has left me i^etV»v^ wi \a^^VL^^^ 
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thai of lying down leith fuUen Ireland, and recording 
upon hcf tomb, my dying testimony against the flagi- 
tiou9 corruption that has murdiircd her independence. 
The right honourable gentleman lias said, that tlus 
was not iny place i that instead of having a voice in 
the councils of my i^ttntry, 1 should iioiv siiuii a 
culprit at her bar— at the bar of a court of criminal 
judicature, to answer for roy treasons. The Irish 
people have not bo reud my hieiury. But let that pass. 
If 1 am what he has said I am, the pnople are not, 
therefore, to foifcit their ronstitution. In point of ar- 
gument, therefore, the attaek is bad ; id puinc of Caste 
or feeling, if he had either, it is worae ; in point of 
fact, it is false, uiccriy and absolutely false j as ran- 
corous a falsehood as thovinost malignant motives 
could sugeeat to the prompt sympathy of a shamelesB 
iind a venal dcfeuce. I'he right honourable gentleman 
has suggested examples ivhieh I flhoutd have shunned, 
and exmiiplea which 1 should h^ve fallowed, i shall 
nevee follow his, and I huve ever avoided it ; I shall 
never be ambitious to purehasi; public suoru by private 
infamy. The lighter characters of the model huve aa 
little chance of weaning me from the habits of a life 
spent, if not exhausted, in the rause of my native 
land. Am I now lo renounce those habits for erer; 
and ut the back of whom? I should rather say, of 
tehat ? half a minister, half a monkey ; a 'prcutice 
politician, and a master coxcomb. ' He has told you, 
what he has eaid of me here, be wotild say any where; 
1 <lo believe he would say thus of me in any p]&c& 
where he thought himself sa/'e in saying it. Nothing 
can limit his calumnies, but his fears. In Parliauitnt, 
he has calumniated me to-night ; in the king's courts, 
ie irould caliunniate me to-morrow; but if he had 
said, or t/ared to iiiaiuuate, oiift ^laXl ^ Tt»\c^ «Vfti- 
lybere, the fadigaant spirit of aa ^oo^V una -not^ 
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have answered the vil(i and venal slanderer with a 
blow. 

Both parties instantly left the House. The Speaker, 
desirous of preventing eonsequenees which all saw to 
be inevitable, sent for Mr. Grattan into bis chamber, 
and pressed him for an amicable adjustment ; but this 
Mr. Grattan positively refused ; he saw, he said, and 
had been aware of a set being made at him to pistol 
him off, on the question of the Union ; it was there- 
fore as well the experiment was tried now, as at any 
other time. Immediately on leaving the Speaker's 
room, a message was delivered to him from Mr. Corry, 
and attended by two seconds, they proceeded to a 
field in the Ball's Bridge Road^ which they reached 
at twilight. It was agreed that they should level and 
fire at their own option. The pistol-shot on both sides, 
did no mischief ; Mr. Grattan's passed through Mr. 
Corry's coat: on the second shot, there was much 
science and pistol play ; and it was at last agreed, upon 
the honour of the parties, that both should fire toge- 
ther. Mr. Corry missed his aim, and Mr. Grattan's 
ball hit his antagonist on the knuckle of the left hand, 
which he had extended across his breast, to protect 
his right side, and taking a direction along his wrist, 
did no further injury. The seconds here interposed, 
and the affair terminated. 

Notwithstanding the quickness and secresy with 
which the business had been conducted, the populace 
had followed the parties to the ground; and there 
was reason to fear, that had Mr. Grattan fallen, his 
antagonist would have been sacrificed on the spot, to 
the resentment of the populace; so enthusiastically 
were they devoted to their favourite. The issue of 
the affair reached the House of Commow^^\s\W.\JftK^ 
were still in debate, at ha\f-\i^\. ev^\\!LXJw«i^«^«ssw^- 
It is said to liave been 8l\pu\«Xe^\><5Xvi^«fe\v^x.^^^'^'' 
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and Mr. Oorry. previous to their (toin^ out, tbat 
ahonlil either of llieni fall, the surviviir was not lo 
vote OH the qiieatiou of the Union. 

The late Sari nf Lonidsle was so extensive a pro- 
prietor Hod patron of liorouglis, that he returned nine 
members every Parliament, who were fauetionsly calU 
ed, " Lord Lonsclale'a uine pios." Ouc of the tneio- 
bers thus dBsig;iia[ed Ituvln^ made a very estrovafjant 
speech in the Hoube of Cninmons, was aaawercd by 
Mr. Burke in a vein of the happieiit aan-atin, which 
elicited from Ihe House luiid anil conilnned cheera. 
Mr. Fus entering the House just as Mr. Burke wm 
aiCtUi); dowu, cuquired of Sheridan what the House 
was cheering f " O, nothing of consequence," replied 
Sheridan, " only Burke has knoeked down one of 
Lord Lonsdale's nine plna." 



When tlfe celebrated Italian singer, Farinelll, at- 
tended his hrst private rehearsal in England in 1734, 
Lord Coivper, who waa then the principal manager of 
the Opera, observing that the band did not follow 
Liui, but were all staring with wonder, desired them 
to be more attentive. They all confessed that they 
were unable to kpep pace with him, having been not 
ouly disabled by astonisbuieut, but overpowered by 
his talents. 

Of all (he excellences of Farinelli, there was none 
in nhicb he so far surpassed alt other singers, and 
astonished the public, as in the swell of his voice; 
which, by the natural formation of his lunga, and 

artificial economy of breath, he was able lo protract 
to siivb a length, as to excite \ncre4\i\\i.'j weamWuiie 

'bo board liim. Some peiaoaa w;lua.^"i vovwEiuei 
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thut he had the latent help of some instnimeot by 
which the tone wag coutiuued, while he ruiewed his 
powers by respiraiioa 

When Farinelli first visited the court of PlilUp V. 
King of Spain, where be liecame afterwarda so great 
B favourite, (liat monarch was labouring under a total 
dejection of spirits, which rendered him incapable 
of attending council, or transacting the affairs of 
Htate ; and had the still more singular effect of making 
hio) refuse to lie shaved. The queen, who bad in vain 
tried every common expedient that was likely to con- 
tribute to his recovery, d'Ctcraiiiied that an expuri- 

- nieni should be made of the effects of music upon 
the king, who was extremely sensible to its cliarcna. 

. Her majesly contrived tliat there should be a concert 
ia a room adjoining to the king's apartment, in M'liich 
Farinelli, who had never as yet perfurined before the 
king, should sing one of Ilia most captivating songs. 
Philip appeared at lirst surprised, then moved ; and 
at the end of the second air, called fur Fariuelli into 
the royal apartment, loaded him with compliments and 
caresses, asked him how he could sufficiently reward 
Buch talents, and assured him that heconid refuse blra 
nothing. Farinelli, tu previously instructed, only 
begged that his majesty would permit his attendants 
to shave and dress him, Bn<l that he would endeavour 
to appear in council as usual. From this moment the 
king's disease abated ; and the singer had, ere long, 
idl the honour of effecting a complete cure. By sing- 
ing; to his majesty every evening, his favour iucrea^ed 
to such a degree, that he was regarded as first minis- 
ter ^ but what is still more extraordinaty, instead of 
being intoxicated or giddy ^vith his elevation, Farinelli, 
never forgetting tliat he was a musician, bebaved to 
the Spanish nobles about the court wWMjiuSa Vxukx- 
fity and propriety, thai inaleaA ot eo.N'jTO^'^*^""**' 
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they liononred him with iheir esteem and coa6dence. 
—With the sucueasor of Philip, Ferinelii had the 
good fortuDC to be c(|uall}' a favonrite ; hut on the 
accession of Charles III. a great reverse took place. 
From the moment he ascended the Spaciah throne, he 
never vvonlii Buffer any Italian opera lo be performed, 
either at Madrid or Aranjuez. Some nf the gran- 
dees spoke to hia roajesiy in favour of Farinelli, and 
were so generotu aa to recoinojend him as a truly 
hoocst man, who bad never ahuaed the confidence of 
fheir former maatere, but cunataiitly employed hii 
credit lo do all the good that was in bie poiver. HU 
majesty owned that all this was very well ; but would, ■ 
on no Bccoont, hear of his remaining in Spun. He 
was pleased, however, to order him a pension of two 
ihoueand doubloons. To some person who, after the 
departure of Farinelli, asked the king if he ever in- 
tended to order an opera for the diversion of the 
queen, who loved music, he sternly replied, Ni agora 
ni nunca ; " Neither now nor ever." 

Among many instances which are recorded of Fari- 
nelli's benevolence of disposition while resident at 
(he court of Spain, there is perhaps none which gives 
a better insight into his character, than one of which 
his tailor was the hero. Having ordered a superb 
suit of clothes for a gala at court, the tailor brought 
it home, and he asked him for his bill. " I have 
made no bill, air," aaid the lailor, " nor shall I ever 
make one ; but instead of money, 1 have (o beg a 
favour. I know that what I ask is inestimable, and a 
gift worthy of a monarch ; but since I have had tl>e 
honour to work for a person of whom every one 
speaks with rapture, all the payment I shall ever re- 
quire will be a song." Farinelli tried in vdn to pre- 
uij oil the tailor to t&ke \m muae'j. M-Wi^t-V^aivu 
PftDj* debate, giving waj to l\w WnfeVt ewnsSv^a ift 
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the tremblijig tra«losman, ami fluttered perhaps more by 
the singularity t)f the adventure than by all the applause 
he had hitherto received, he took him into his tnusic- 
room, and sung to him some of his most biilliftnt 
airsy taking pleasure in the astonishment of his ravish- 
ed hearer; and the more he seemed surprised and 
affected, the more Farinelli exerted himself in every 
species of excellence. When he had done, the tailor, 
overcome with ecstasy, thanked him in the most rap- 
turous and grateful manner, and prepared to retire. 
*« No/* said Farinelli, *' I am a little proud ; and it 
is perhaps from that circumstance that I have acquired 
some small degree of superiority over other singers ; 
I have given way to your weakness ; it is but fair 
that, in your turn, you should indulge me in mine." 
And taking out his purse, he insisted on his receiving 
a siMn amounting to nearly double the worth of the 
suit of clothes. 



EFFECT OF MANNER. 



•* The Duke of Argyll," says Lord Chesterfield, 
'' though the weakest reasoner, was the most pleasing 
speaker I ever heard in my life. He charmed, he 
warmed, he forcibly ravished the audience; not by 
his matter certainly, but by his manner of delivering 
it. A most genteel figure, u noble air, an harmonious 
voice, Ian elegance of style, and a i>trength of emphasis^ 
conspired to make him the most affecting, persuasive, 
and applauded speaker I ever heard. I was captivated 
like others ; but when I came home, and coolly con- 
sidered what he had said, stripped of all those orna- 
ments in which he had dressed it, I often found the 
matter flimsy, the arguments weak, and I was con- 
vinced of the power of these QdN^Tk\\\vsv^^ ^^^isssssx^si!^ 
Circumstances, which it w \^tvqwm» ^'i \a»s^^\s-^^* 
call triQiDg/ 
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One Sunday, haviog alleodcJ divine worship at a 
roimUy church, Hantlel asked the organist lo permit 
him lo play the people out ; to which with a polite- 
ness characteristic of the profession, the orpaniat oon- 
aented. Handel occordbgly sat dtinn to the orgati, 
and hegan to ptay in snch a inavierly manner, as in- 
stantly lo attract the attention of the ivhnle congre- 
gation, who, instead of vacating their svMn as maaX, 
remained for a considerable Bpace of time, fixed in 
silent admiration. The organist began to be impa- 
tient (perhaps his vvife was waiting dinner;) and at 
leuglh addressing the performer, told him that he ivas 
convinced that he could not play the people out, and 
advised him to relinquish the attempt ; which being 
done, a fewstrainsiuthe accustomed manner operated 
like the reading of the Riot Act. 



The Chiltem Hundreds, so frequently mentioned as 

being accepted by the members of the House of Com- 
mons, when they wish to vacate their seats, are divi- 
sions of counties made by King Alfred, and now an- 
nexed to the crown, although they still retain their 
peculiar courts. The stewards of these courts are 
appointed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
their salaries ure twenty shillings per annum j this 
sum, however, small as it is, being derived from an 
office under the crown, is sufficient to disqualify any 
person who accepts it from retaining his seat, unless 
re-elected. Accepting the stewardship of the Chil- 
tern Hundreds, is, therefore, merely a formal manner 
t/f reaigiaag a seat, when a member wishes to retire 
from Parl'mmeDt. 
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THE BAGPIPE. 



The bagpipe, or at least an instrument very similar 
to ity appears to have been known to the ancients. 
Representations of it are frequently met with on coins, 
vases, and other monuments of antiquity ; and among 
the Romans it was known by the name of tibia utri' 
cularia. 

Although the horn, the trumpet, and the harp, ap- 
pear to have been early in use in Scotland, yet the 
bagpipe, which is now almost entirely confined to the 
Highlands, appears to have been the most common 
musical instrument in the low part of the country. 
James the First introduces the bagpipe to heighten 
the disorderly festivities of ** Peblis to the play." 

" The bagpipe blew, and thai oat threw. 
Oat of the towois untald." 

It appears from other old poems, that it was an in- 
strument equally adopted in war and peace ; and that 
the piper whose station was " full in the van" in 
the day of battle, used, in harvest time, to play behind 
the reapers while at work ; thus, in the Elegy on Bab- 
ble Simpson, the piper of Kilbarehau, it is asked, 

'* Wha will cause oar shearers shear ? 

Wba will bend up the brags of weir ? 

It has been, with great appearance of probability, 
supposed, that '* to the poetical enthusiasm thus ex- 
cited and kept alive, we are probably indebted for 
many of those airs and songs which have given Scot- 
land so unrivalled a celebrity, while the authors of 
them remain as unknown as if they had never existed." 

The bagpipe, however, was not i^^c».Vva ^s^ ^^^rJ^ 
land. In England, too, lYua \Tfi>XTVL\svw!^.^W3^>.v^^ 
been pretty early introduced. N.>rt^'^\?v^^'^'^^'*^^"W 



ed in the court of Queen Elizabtlh, and Shukespeare 
gives Falalsff for one of bia siniilea, " as melaniJioly 
as the drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe." 

The bagpipe appears to have been an iDStrameat 
of great antiquity in Ireland, tliongb it ia uncertun 
ivheiice they derived it : but as it ivas ulau iritrodaced 
at a very early period into Brifaiii, it is probable that 
both the Irish and Danes hurroned the instrument 
from the Caledonians. 

There are several distinct kinds of bagpipe, of 
which the Irish pipe is the softest, and, in some re- 
spects, the moat melodious, so that miiaie books have 
been pal)liBhed with directions how to play on it. 
The Highland pipe ia exceedingly luud, and almost 
deafening if played in a room ; and, therefore, it a 
chiefly used in the Geld», for marches, &c. It reqnirea 
a prodigioua blast to sound it, so that those who are 
not accustomed to it, eaimot imagine how Highland 
pipers can continue to play for hours together, aa they 
are (ifteii kiiown to dii. The Scots' Luivland pipe is 
also a very loud instruinent, though not su much so as 
the Highland pipe. 

The attuchnient of the Highlanders to their pibrocht 
is almost inciedilile, and on some occasions is said to 
have produced etFecIa scarcely less marvellous than 
those ascribed (o the ancient music. At the battle of 
Quebec, in 1760, while the British troops ivere re- 
treating in great disorder, the general complained to 
a beld officer in Fraser's regiment, of the bad conduct 
of his corps. " Sir," said he, with great warmth, 
" you did very wrong in forbidding tlie pipers to play 
this morning; nothing encourages the Highlanders so 
much in the day of action. Nay, eien now it would 
J>e o! use." " Let tliein blow as they like, then," 
ioid the general, " if it wiU bring Viwfe "Joe ^aw," 
^pipers were then ordered WpVa-j itoovmViinM- 
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tial air; and the mniiieiit tlie HiglilanJcra liearil the 
music, Ihey returned to tlieir duly with ihc moBt 
cheerfal alacrity. 

Fonnerly there was n kind of collejce in the hie of 
Sky, where tlie Highland bagpipe was taught; the 
teachers making use nf pins siocli into the ground, 
instead of mnsical notes. This college Ims, however, 
been long dissolved, und the ui^e of the Highland 
pipe ivas sinking rapiilly into disuse, when a society 
of gentlemen thinking it impolitic to allow the an- 
cient martial music of the country to deeline, resolved 
to revive it, hy giving an annual priie to Che best per- 
formera on the iostru meat. These competitions u'ere 
first held at Falkirk, but they have now been for many 
years cstaMieheii at Edinbui^h. 



Few Events ever created so great a achia 
British Parliameni, as the French revolutio[ 
then thui a hand of orators, patriots, 
who seemed inseparable, became dissevered, and that 
those who had so long oppDsed, now joined the admi- 
nistration of the day. It was not, however, till the 
debate nii the king's proclamation egainat seditious 
publications, in May, 1 792, that the U'blg lords, in 
the House of Peers, exhiliited some symptoms of po- 
litical approximatioii with the ministers of tlie crown. 

On this oeeasion, his present majesty, then Priiiee 
of Wales, who had been considered as adverse to the 
admiuiiitration, declared, that " he considered the 
present proclamation us an interference of goieru- 
ment, liigldy necessary to the preservation of order, 
and the security of our mast admired constitution- 
Educated," continued liis royat highness, " as I have 
been, in its principles; conceiving \l, »ft\. Ao, %»■"««. 
Ijjemosi sacreil bequest from ow anceavota , V>«^^ 
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it It duty iocumbent upon myself, and every noble 
. lord, to come forwurd and auppotl the proper mea- 
sures for its defence. The matter at is^ue ix, in fact, 
whether the constttatiou b, or is not, tn be inaiDtain- 
ed ; whether the wild ideaa of thenry are to (.'oni{ner 
the ivbotesomc maxims of eBiablished practice ; and 
whether those laws, under which we have flouriBhed 
for aucli a seriets of years, are to be suhtarted by a 
reform unsaactioneil. by the people." Tlie prince 
foneluded an able and eloquent speech, wliicb made 
a ei^cat impression on the House, by the foUnwing 
meiDornble declsration: "1 exist by the love, the 
friendship, nnd the heoeTolenee of ibe people, and 
their cause I will never foisabe as long- as 1 live." 



ISeneslno and Furinelli, vrhen in Kngland together, 
being engaged at different theatres on the mme night, 
had not an opportunity of bearing; each other, till, by 
one of those sudden stajife rerolutions, wbivh freqiieiit- 
ly happen, yet are always unexpected, they were both 
employed to sing on the same stage. .Scnesino had 
the part of a furious tyrant to represent ; and Fan* 
nelli that of an unfortunate hero in chaijis ; but in 
the course of the very first song, the latter so softened 
the lieart of the enraged tyrant, that Senesino, for- 
getting his assumed character, ran to Farinelli and 
embraced him. 



Madame Angelica Catalani, who was born at Sin!- 

gaglia, in the Roman State.'*, in 1780, was educated 

at the convent of Gubio, where her exquisite voice 

soon reiirfered her so con^^kvwiis, that the nuns, 

jealous of her superiority, s»ici:e:fc4ti 'wi ^w&Mf,^*'^ 

prohibited from singing m Wft tXvMitV. K.*. 'Ctv«. ti^ 
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of fourteen, she quitted tlie convent, and made such 
rapid progress in music, that she soon ventured to 
compete with the two famous Bingers, Marchesi and 
Cresentini. She shone successively at the theatres 
of Venice, Milan, Florence, and Rome; and was 
then invited to Lisbon, where she remained four years, 
with a pension of twenty-four thousand cruzados. 
IShe next proceeded to Madrid, with letters of recom- 
mendation to the queen, who loaded her with favours. 
One concert which she gave in that capital produced 
upwards of three thousand guineas. England was the 
next theatre of her exertions ; and during her first 
stay here, she is said to have earned more than L.60,000. 
She afterwards visited all the different courts of Eu- 
rope, and was every where received with a degree of 
distinction and liberality never before, perhaps, expe- 
rienced by any public singer. 

At Berlin, she received a complimentary, letter from 
the King of Prussia, written with his own hand, ac- 
companied by the grand medal of the Academy. 

The Emperor of Austria presented her with a su- 
perb ornament of opal and diamonds : and the ma- 
gistracy of Vienna, to manifest their sense of her 
charitable contributions to the institutions of that 
capital, struck a medal to her honour. 

The Emperor and Empress of Russia, on her de- 
parture from St. Petersburgh, embraced her at parting, 
and loaded her with rich {fr^sents, consisting of a gir- 
dle of diamonds, and othef ornaments. During the 
four months she remained in St. Petersburgh, she re- 
alized fifteen thousand guineas ! 

The late King of Wirtemberg was so captivated 
with her singing, that on his death, which happened 
soon after her arrival at Stutgard, Ive.^ "^^^s^^^ ^"^ 
among the last words he utlfeT«i^. 

One of the most striking c\iwac\«xv%>Cvi.^ <a!l^^^i^«® 
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Calalani'i voicf, is — force. Indeed, ilialance ia abio- 
luKly indispeusaUle lo lUe true enjoyment, lo fomilnif 
a Iruo notion of thia wonderful ivouian's poiTct». 
All her effects are calculated lo operate tLrou^barast 
Bpafe ; and on peraona near to lier, iho iinpresHion ia 
often overpowering. At a rehearsal at ilie Argyll 
Roum^, yuung Lintey was so astonished with the 
Krandeurivitbirhith tlieaongof De/^a Superha Roma 
hurat from her lips, that forgetting his own task, he 
played a wrong note, and on being rebuked for it by 
the fair ayran, he fainted, and dropped from his Beat I 



The caae of John Kyre, Eaq. who, thoogU worth 
upwards of L. 30. (KK), was convicted at the Old Bailey, 
and tentent-ed to transportation, for stealing elecea 
quires of common writing paper, was rendered more 
memorable, by the opportunity which it gave Junius 
to iinpeacb the integrity of Lord Mansfield, ivho was 
suppoacil tu hate erred in admitting him to bail. An 
anecdote is related of Mr. Eyre, whit;h shows in a 
Blriking manner the natural depravity of the human 
heart, and may help to account for the meanness of 
the crime of which he stood convicted. An uncle of 
his, a gecitlemiin of considerable property, made his 
will in favour of a clergyman, who was his intimate 
friend, and committed it, unknown to the rest of his 
familv, to the custody of llie divine. However, not 
long before bis death, having altered his inind with 
regard to the disposal of hia wealth, be made another 
will, in which he left the clergyman only 1.500, 
leavi[ig the bulk of hia large fortune to go to his ne- 
phew and heir at law, Mr. Eyre.— Soon after the old 
gentleman's death, Mr. E^re, tutama^ing over his 
draivers, fouoil tliiilaatwitt.auA^ww^Nm^ftttVigtK:^ 
of Z. 500 in it for llie clergviaau, •^»\\^\ovA *ii-j '\«*\\a. 
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tion or scruple of conscience, put it in the fire, and 
took posscssioii of the whole eflfects, in consequence 
of his uucie's being supposed to have died intestate. 
The deFgyman coming to town soon after, and inquir- 
ing into the circumstances of his old friend's death, 
asked if he had made any will before he died ? On 
being answered by Mr. Eyre in the negative, the clergy- 
man very coolly put his hand in his pocket, and pulled 
out the former wiU, which had been committed to his 
care, in which Mr. Eyre had bequeathed him the 
whole of his fortune, amounting to several thou- 
sand potmds, excepting a legacy of X.500 to his ne- 
phew. 

PR. r ■ R, 

Who is celebrated equally for his agreeable speeches 
to the lair sex, as he is severe, at dmes, to the other, 
hearing a young man in company, say, " Dr. I was 
a pupil of your's ; perhaps you do not recollect me ; 
but I can say what few of your pupils ever could, I 
never was flogged by you in my life." *' You are 
right. Jemmy," exclumed the Doctor, ** I never was 
yet known to throw a flogging away — ^I never flogged 
a fool in my life." 

LORp SHEFFIELD. 

During the short bul eventful reign of fanaticism 
in London, in 1780, Lord George Gordon, whose con- 
duct at this period can only be conceived by those 
who are aware what bigotry can achieve, used to leave 
his seat in the flotise of Commons, and go out to the 
people assembled in the lobby, in order to tell them 
partially, who were speaking, and what was at that 
moment doing in the Houae. 

On on% occasion in wYiick Irf^x^^^wg^ ^^ 
indttlgiBg bimfelf and hia V«||roXVi^>\V$«^» >'^ 
HfltojA afterwards I^rd ^Vie«^t\A» letkx\^«.x 



influiiinifttory tooduct might lead to the most dungcr- 
ou) excesaefi, scizuil hold of his lurdshlji, and said, 
" Hilhertn, tpy lord, I have imputed lliis behaviour to 
DiadDESs only ; but novr I am fully convmved that it 
arises rather from a malicious dispositiou. One 
thing, hidvever, let me ohrferve, that if liy your cen- 
duct tlie aafeiy of any memher of ihc House is eii- 
daogered, or that on« of them rei-eivc a i<mgk inanlt, 
I ahull coD^der your lurdsbip an the CHait, and (at 
the fame time laying his band on hia swurd) sliall 
take care thatyoii answer for it with your life." This 
threat ha<l the desired effect' Lord George rcturnerl 
to bia teat in the House, and guie no further encou- 
ragement to his partJzans to follow 1dm to the House 
of Corainons. 



The earliest lottery lliat is recorded was in the year 
1569 ; it cousisted of 40.000 lots, at ten shillings eath 
lot. The prizes were silver plate, and the pro&is 
arising from it were applied to repair the havens of 
the hi[igdom. It was drawn at the west door of St. 
Paul's Cathedral: and the drawing, whidi began 
the I Itb of January, continued incessantly, day and 
nigiit, till the 6tb of May, following. There were 
then only three lottery offices in London. 



When the Royal Marriage Act was in Parliament, 
it met with a powerful opposition from Mr. Fox, after- 
wards Lord Holland, who opposed it in every stage, 
and succeeded in grafting several amendments upon 
it. In the discussion that took place on the third 
reading in the House of Commons, some member 
g^arged Mr. Fox with its being ¥\sHiV\. 0\i\iftiHin^ 
■iif, beiBstualy took fiie,aadtiit>ii«i?,w>^i»ei*'S«»l*.'«f a 
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tuble where the Bill luy, with ull tlic aniciuhnents 
marked as usual ia red iok, and holding it up in the 
face of the House, exclaimed^ ** And am I and my 
firienda 'charged .with bringing in a Bill of this kind^ 
after yau all know how mufik wq opposed it f 

*' Ldok ! iti tliis place ran Cassiiis' dagger tbroagh ; 
See what a rent the envious Casca made : 
Hirougb this the well-4)eloved Brutus stabb'd, 
And as be plack'd hU cursed steel away, 
Mark bow the bloud of Caesar followed it/' 

Mr. Burke also took .a distinguished part in oppo- 
sition to the Bill. In one of his speeches, after pa^ 
theticaliy <lepk;ting the tnischiefs which, if passed into 
a law, it ifidst one day bring upon the nation, and re> 
probating the unfeelingness of the parent who oonld 
ask for such a restraint on his children, he concluded 
with this affecting climax : '* But whydo I speak of a 
parental feeling P^TAe framer of this BiU hA$ wo 
children.^' 

INFLUENCE BEHIND THE THRONE. 

In the course of the debate (March, 1771) on the 
celebrated motion for the couimitt«d of Lord Mayor 
Crosby and Alderman Oliver to the Tower, for a 
breach of privilege, Alderman Townsend, one of the 
other members for the dty, thus spiritedly alluded to 
a certain influence behind the throne, which was then 
supposed to direct the measures of government. 

'* Salus populi suprema lexeUo, was long the maxim 
of the Roman commonwealth, and I could wish that 
it were more attended to in this house. Were it the 
standard of our conduct, there would have been less 
occasion for this day's debate. The nation and its 
representatives would not stand in d^axBAXr^^^ ^^^^> 
sHion ; nor would the city oi liOTi^<iTi^fes!A\\.^'^^'««^ 
/o set the Commons at dejittwcc. \^TvWVaK«N?^^ 

§ c c 
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thin ooontry, too many of us are move aseidiioiw to 
pleate/eeui^ caprice^ thaa to satisfy tMr ooostitaeBts. 
Instead of endeavouring to deserve well of tii» public 
they strive to deserve well of ome wommmf wIm> 
during the present rdgn, governed this aadon.'* 

Here several members called oat Jfmne ktr.i 
her! 

** Why then/' continued Mr. Townsead, <* if I must 
name her, her name is Augusta, Pmircses Oow- 
AGEA OF Walks." 

Loud cries of ** Order, ostiitTr iater nip ted the 
member for a few minutes ; but resuming hb speedy 
he thus proceeded : ** Sir» I am not in a luimMr lo 
retract, or eat my words. I am not yet oowrtiy 
enough to say and unsay things in a bieaUb 1 do 
aver, that for these ten years past, we have beeoa go- 
verned by one woman, and tliat woman is the Prraesis 
Dowager of Wale$.** 

ABDUCTION or TOTSas. 

Admiral Sir George Pococke was once a candidate 
for Poole, but had many opponents among the voters. 
Sir George was theu stationed at Plymouth, whence a 
ship was dispatched to put into Poole, as through 
stress of weather. This being effected on the day of 
electif^n, the commandiug officer prevailed on those 
electors who were Sir George's enemies, to take a 
glass on board, previous to the poll. 

In the iuteriin, the cable was slipped, and when the 
voters talked of going on shore, the ship was four 
leagues out at sea, the officers abusing the seamen for 
preventing so many honest gentlemen from voting 
accordiuj2[ to their consciences. It was, however, too 
late to complun, for the election was carried in the 
admiral's favour. 
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BURKE PUT TO FLIGHT. 

Mr* Burke, on one occasion, had jast risen in the 
House of OommonSy with some papers in his hand, 
on the subject of which he mtended to make a mo- 
tion, when a rou&fh hewn member, who had no ear 
for the charms of eloquence, rudely started up, and 
said, " Mr. Speaker, I hope the honourable gentle- 
man does not mean to read that large bundle of papers, 
and to bore ns with a long speech into the bargain.'* 
Mr. B, was so swoln, or rather so nearly suffocated, 
with rage, as to be incapable of utterance, and abso- 
lutely ran out of the House. On this occasion, George 
Selwyn remarked, that it was the only time he evei" 
saw the fable realized, A lion put to flight by tfie 
braying of an ass. 

HORRORS OP TRANSrORTATION. 

In the year 1 786, an order can^e to Mr. Simpson, 
the keeper of Norwich gaol, to send three female con- 
victs, under sentence of transportation, to Plymouth. 
One of these unfortunate females was the mother of 
an infant five months old, which she had suckled from 
its birth. The father of the child was likewise a felon, 
under a similar sentence. He had repeatedly ex- 
pressed a wish to be married to the woman, and was 
much distressed at the order for her removal. Appli- 
cation was made to the secretary of state, to admit 
him lo accompany her, but without success. When 
Mr. Simpson arrived with his party at Plymouth, the 
captain of the hulk refused to take the infant, say- 
ing he had no order to t^ke children. Neither the 
entreaties of Mr. Simpson, nor the agonies pf the 
poor woman, could prevail on tke bt>\\»k.t:»!^\s^^«^'«3^ 
to permit the babe lo wmwi xS\ \\v^nxkwj^^'sj«& ^2^^ 
government could be recevf«iA. 'YVw'fc ^gwJvet^^^'^'^ 
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fore ubli^ed to take tlic child, anJ tlie frantic mother 
was ltd to her cell. DeteriniHedif possilile to restore 
tbu child to its parent. Air. Simpsoa eet off for Lon- 
doD, carryiag the infunt all the w&j in hia arms. When 
he reached town, he hastened lu the office of Lord 
Sidney, the secretary of state, (ml irns denied udmit- 
tance. Bitt humanity U nof to be restrained by 
firms : and Mr. Simpson, after waiting attendance for 
sereral days, at length sun Lord Sidney descend the 
BiaircBse, to whom be made bo pathetie an appeal, 
that Lis lordihip iosiantly gave orders that the child 
should be restored lo its mother, and that Die father 
should accompany them ; directing, lit the same lime, 
that they should be married before they went on-Uoard. 
Mr. Siinpion aftenvurds saiv bis lordship's directions 
carried into effect ; and, after travelling seven hun^ 
dred miles with the child on hJs tap, returned home, 
amply rewarded by the approval of his own heart for 
all ihi: trouble and solicitude lie had UJidergonc. 



The viUgar proverb, that " fingers were made be- 
fore forks," has perhaps a more curions meaning than 
the generality of readers might suppose. 

Forks for the table have not been invented much 
more than two hundred years. In esrly times tliey 
were not known even at the entertainments of a sove- 
reign : hut the guest who sat nearest. to a joint held 
one part with his fingers while he carved the other 
with his knife. 

. They appear to have had their origin in Italy ; and 
tohiive been introduced into this coimtry either in the 
latter end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, or the beginnbg 
of the reign vf James I. 
;-: TieJ'^fe^e^Otverycommol^X.\\\at^.w*^tT^; 
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PHAROAH IN THE RED SEA. 

A nobleman, not remarkable for generosity, sent 
for Hogarth, and desired that he would represent on 
one of the compartments of his staircase, Pharoah and 
his host drowned in the Red Sea. At the same time 
he hinted that no great price would be given for the 
performance. Hogarth however agreed. Soon after- 
wards he applied for payment to his employer, who 
seeing that the space allotted for the picture had only 
been daubed over with red, declared he had no idea 
of paying a painter when he had proceeded no farther 
than to lay his ground. *' Ground !" exclaimed Ho- 
garthy *' There is no ground in the case, ray Lord. 
The red you perceive is the Red Sea. Pharoah and 
his host are drowned as you desired, and cannot be 
made objects of sight, for the sea covers them all/' 

A HARDENED CONVICT. 

Mr. Williams, in seconding Mr. Favell's motion for 
a petition to the legislature to revise the criminal 
code» stated that *' two men were once convicted of 
highway robbery before Judge Caulfield. When the 
jury brought in their verdict of guilty, the elder of the 
two felons turned round to the younger, and, with a 
countenance expressive of the most diabolical rage, 
malice, and revenge, addressed his companion in the 
following manner; — • Perdition seize you, you hen- 
hearted villain ! if it had not been for you, I would 
have sent the rascal to hell who bore witness against 
us. I would have murdered the villain, and then he 
could have told no tales. But you, you cowardly 
scoundrel ! persuaded me to let him go. You dog, if 
I am hanged, you will be hanged with me, and that la 
the only comfort and aaXvd««^A'?m>\\!iaN^« '^xiX> '^^ 
people, if any of my pTofe^«sm.\i^ «cb»^5{^"\^^'* "^ 



Wftrii'inj; by my Examule. If you rob B man kill Mm 
on ihc spot; you ivill ilicnhc safe, fgr dead meo tell 
no laiea, I havu robbed many persons, and 1 may 
escape from primti and rob miuiy luorc ; and, by Hea- 
ven, (lie man I rob, I will surely inunter.' " MbJ 
Orod visit the blood of the man you murder upon my 
head," said Jnri^tCaulfield. " Go, Mr. Sheriff, pfo- 
<'ure a curpeuter, have a gallowa erccled, aod a eo^ 
made, on ibt very spot where the moiiitcr stands ; fOF 
frmii this bench I will not remoTe, aniil I see turn 
executPil. As fur the young man, wboae heart, thuugh 
corrupted by the infiiiericc of lliia infernal wret<^ 
still rctuined tbc prindples of humanity, be Hfaali ncK 
p«riah with him. 1 oiim, inileed, pass upon liiin ^ 
eeoicnce the latv reqirireg ; but t will respite him, and 
Bse my influence with the crown lo pordoa him.— 
Tbia hoary villain ihall not have the satisfaclioa irhieh 
bis mali^ant heart has anticipated." The Sheriff 
obevcd lliu order — a galloivs iias erected in the courts 
houee, a/jd in the presence of tbu judge, the jury, and 
the people, the montter ascended the scaffold, cuniii); 
and blaspheming to the moment when he was launched 
into elerniry." 



The Earl of Rochester frequently played offhis jokes 
upon Charles II. 

One day thekingsaid to hiin: "If 1 die before you, 
Rochester, it will be expected that you write my epi- 
taph. Now, I should like to know what yon wilt say 
of me." Rochester, with more readiness of wit than 
prudence, immediately wrote the following: 

Whuse woTil nu oi^n lelwd on'; 
Who ne\<r >aid a foo\\t\t VVad^, 
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The satire was too just and bidng to be endttred^ and 
Rochester was for some time in disgrace. 

Rochester had a great dislike to the Earl of Lau- 
derdale, who for a considerable time possessed much 
influence over the king, and a principal shaore in the 
management of aflfairs. 

Lauderdale came one day to court in Rochester's 
week of waiting, and desired admittanceto his majeety, 
but was refused, being told by Rochester that he was 
very ill. Lauderdale came constantly every day 
during Rochester's week, and as regubirly received 
the same answer ; at which, being surprised, he asked 
Rochester what was the nature of his majesty's ill- 
ness — who told him the king had got a sore nose. 
Lauderdale came to court when another lord was in 
waiting, and was immediately introduced to the pre- 
sence-chamber. The king expressed his amazement 
at not seeing him for so many days, and on being in- 
formed of the impediment, the king called for Roches- 
ter, and demanded his reiisons for saying he had got 
a sore nose. Rochester replied : '* May it please your 
majesty, had I been led so long by the nose as you 
have been by Lauderdale, I am sure mine ^voald 
have been very sore ; so I conceived it at least my 
duty to deny all adcess to the immediate cause of your 
majesty's disorder." 

DOING HOMAGE. 

Mr. Carbonel, the wine-merchant who served his 
late majesty, George III. was a great favourite with 
the king, and used to be admitted to the royal hunts. 
Returning from the chase one day, his majesty en- 
tered affably into conversation with his wine-nfterchant, 
and rode with him side by side a considerable way. 
Lord WaJsingham was m aX\,eiy\'Wv<:fc\ ^e^^'^^*^^^^ 
an opportunity, took Mr, Caa^OT«\ «5sAfc> "wsv^ ^'^^^^^ 
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pered something to him. ** Whal't that, whftf t thit, 
Walsingham has been saying to yon?** enquired the 
good-humoured monarch. " I find, sir, 1 haye been 
unintentionally giulty of disrespect; my lord informed 
me that I ought to have taken off my hat whencTer I 
addressed your msjesty ; but your majesty will please 
to observe, that whenever I hunt, my hat is fMtened 
to my wig, and my wig is fastened to my head, and I 
am on the back of a very high-spirited horse ; so thai 
if any thing goes off, we must all go off together P* The 
king laughed heartily at this whimsical apology. 

RIOTS OP 1780. 

In the disgraceful riots of l/BO, when the metro- 
polis was for three days left to the mercy of a lawless 
and infuriated mob, his late majesty Greorge III. dis- 
played singular resolution and firmness of character. 
At the council on the morning of the 7th of June, his 
majesty assisted in person. The great question was 
tliere discussed on which hinged the protection and 
preservation of the capital — a question respecting 
which the first legal characters were divided, and on 
which Lord Mansfield himself was with reason ac- 
cused of never having clearly expressed his opinion 
up to that time. Doubts existed whether persons 
riotously collected together, and committing outrages 
and infractions of the peace, however great, might 
legally be fired on by the military power, without 
staying previously to read the Riot Act. Lord Ba- 
thurst. President of the Council, and Sir Fletcher 
Norton, Speaker of the House of Commons, who 
were both present, on being appealed to for their opi- 
nions, declared, that '* a soldier was not less a citi- 
zen because he was a soldier, aud eoxv^^^^iviV.^ th&t 
Ae might repel force by force.** BxjX xko xKVD^v^XKt 
trouJd sign the order for the puxpo^e. ItixVX^ ^\a«t- 
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g(Mi(!y, when every moment was precious, Mr. U'ed- 
derburn, who was then attorney-general, and was 
aftenvards suecessively raised to the dignity of a 
baron, and ef an Earl of Great Britain, ha?ing been 
called into the council-table, and ordered by the king 
to deliver his official opinion on the point, stated in 
the most precise terms, that any such assemblage 
might be dispersed by military force, without waiting 
for forms, or reading the act in question. " Is that 
your declaration of the law, as attorney-general ?" said 
the king. Wedderburn answering decidedly in the 
affirmative, " llien so let it be done," rejoined his 
majesty. The attorney-general drew up the order 
immediately, which the king himself signed, and on 
which Lord Amherst acted the same evening : the 
complete suppression of the riots followed in the 
course of a few hours. 

Previous to this decision of the council, his majesty, 
during the two nights of the riots, sat up with several 
general officers in the Queen's Riding House, whence 
messengers were constantly dispatched to observe the 
motions of the mob. Between three and four thou- 
sand troops were in the queen's gardens, and sur- 
rounded Buckingham House. During the first night 
the alarm was so sudden, that no straw could be got 
for the troops to rest themselves on; which being 
told his majesty, he, accompanied with one or two 
officers, went through the ranks, telling them, " My 
lads, my crown cannot purchase you straw to-night, 
but depend on it, I have given orders that a sufficiency 
shall be here to-morrow morning ; as a substitute for 
the straw, my servants will instantly serve you with a 
good allowance of wine aiid ?.^vc\v», x» xaj^^ ^-wcis^ 
situation as comfortable iia po%^\V\«;\ ^^^'^'^'^^^> 
you company myself unlW \tvOTU\w%.*'* '^^\^\>w^>5c 
9o, walliing mostly iu t\ie g^^tCLcu, ^oxbrJ^nxcv 
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the queen and children in the palace, and receiving ill 
messages in the Riding House, it being in a manner 
head-quarters. When his majesty was told that part 
of the mob was attempting to get into St. James's, and 
to the Bank, he forbade the soldiers to fire, but to keep 
off the rioters with their bayonets ; the mob, in conse- 
quence of that, were so daring, as to take hold of the 
bayonets and shake them, defying the soldiers to fire 
or hurt them ; however, the means were effectual, as 
nothing farther was attempted on the part of the rioters 
in that quarter. 

On the meeting of Parliament on the 17th of June, 
pursuant to their adjournment, the king went in state 
to the House of Peers, and in his speech " lamented 
the necessity which had obliged him, by every tie of 
duty and affection to his people, to employ the force 
entrusted to him for the suppression of those acts of 
felony and treason, which had overborne all civil au- 
thority, and threatened the immediate subversion of 
all legal power, the destruction of all property, and 
the confusion of every order in the state ; at the same 
time renewing his assurances, that he had no other 
object than to make the laws of the realm, and the 
principles of the constitution, the rule and measure of 
his conduct/' 



MR. FOX. 



On the death of the Marquess of Rockingham in 
1 782, Mr. Fox expected to be called upon by the 
sovereign, to fill the post of prime minister. Some 
time however elapsing without this hope being grati- 
fied, he summoned a secret council of the Cavendishes, 
Lord Keppel, Mr. Burke, the Duke of Richmond, &c. 
at his bouse in Grafton Street, viVx^ii V^ Xycv^^^) \x\<^ 
thein, that the Earl of SUeXburue viwA^Xit «^Vs«i\sA 
ujlnister, unless tbey all firmly umx^ x.o <iv^^^^ «m3s 
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Vk measure. On this it was unanimously agreed^ that 
the Duke of Portland would be a proper person for 
the prime ministeri under their auBj^s, and that Mr. 
Fox shoold immediately wait on the king, with a 
strong recommendation of his Ckace by this majority 
of the cabinet. Mr. Fox reached the royal closet 
only time enough to learn, that Lord Shelbume had 
jast gone out with the appointment of first lord of the 
treasury. Mr. Fox, expressing great astonishment on 
bearing this, asked his majesty, ** If, under these cir- 
iCumstances, he had any objection to his (Mr. Fox's) 
flaming the new secretary of state?'' To this his 
mi\)esty replied, ''That, sir, is ^ already done." On 
whidi Mr. Fox rejoined, ** Then I trust your majesty 
can dispense with my services ?" The king replied 
hastily, ** That alsc^ sir, is done.** Mr. Fox bowed 
and retired, and next day had a farther audience to 
deliver up Ids seab of office. 

JfAfBGARBT NICHOLSON'S ATTBMPT TO ASSASSIN^E 

OKOaOl 111. 

. As his ihi^ty was stepping oat of his post chariot 
at the garden entrance of 8t James on the morning 
of August 2, 1786, a woman who was waiting there 
pushed forward, and presented a paper, which hu 
mijesty received with great ooodescmsion. At that 
instant she struck a concealed knife at the king's 
breast, which his majesty happily avoided by bowing 
ms he received the paper. As she was making a se- 
cond thrust, one of the yeomen eaught her arm, and 
at the same instant one of the king's footmen wrenched, 
the knife oat of her haiiA. Tte>»sk%« >w<fi«i.^vasdxB.^ 
iemper afld ibrtitude, eiLfWiTOs4,«t^^K^ '^^^'^o.x 

Auw receiped mo ii^wy! , Do ntX Kuxt V^^ ^^^'^^ 

ike poor creature appeart insane ! 
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His majestf wus perfectly correct in his I 
Euppusitioa. The wiimnii unilerti'tint a long 
natirin before the privy council ; wbo finally d< 
tliat they were " clenrly and DnaiiiinouEly of I 
that, she was, and is, insnne." Sbc did not aj 
the Uaai embarruseed hefore the council ; oi 
some questions conai»tenl1y, hut otbere wilb 
Uiarki of nhcrrBlion of miud. it appeared t 
bud freiiuemly before presented jictitions to 
jesty ; but h&ring, on account of their incohei 
unintelligible nnturc, received no answer to t 
was her determination, as she eapressed hersc 
bring matters to a point." Sbe had no intent 
said, to hurt the king ; faer object was to otM 
prayer of her petition, by terrifying the kin^ 
she feocicd the sight of the knife would hav« i 
The instrument iCruck oguott bia majesty's wi 
and made a little cut, the breadth nf ibe point, 
the clotli. Had not bis inajcsly shrunk in ! 
the blow must have been fatal 1 



When Dr. Thomas, afterwards Bishop of .'^a 
ivaa chaplain to the British factory at Hamb 
gentleman belonging to the factory died at a 
about ten miles distant. Application was t 
the clei^inan of the parish, for leave lo bun 
the church-yard. Tlie parson inquired of tv 
gion he was ; and was told that be had died ■■ 
nist. "Then," taid he, " he cannot be burii 
there are none but Lutherans in my chnrt-h-y 
there shall be no other." On this being told 
Thomas, he immediately took his horse, and 
argue the matter w\t\iAe^»n«n, ^u^ found 
flexible. At lenRlh the licwAot ie«tv»:4,\w 
wJiat he had failefl to »ccom¥'^\'*» ^1 >!o 
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reason. '< Yon remind me," sud the doctor to the 
intolerant priest, *' of a circumstance whidi once 
happened to myself, when I was curate of a church in 
Thames Street; I was burying a corpse, when a 
woman came and pulled me by the sleeve in the mid- 
dle of the service. " Sir, air, I want to speak to you.** 
«• Pr'ythee." said I, " wait till I have done 1" ** No, 
sir, I must speak to you immediately !" *' Why, then, 
what IS the matter?'* ''Why, sir," says she, *' you 
are buryinf^ a man who died of the small-pox next 
my poor husband, who never had it.*' Iliis story 
had the desired effect, and the curate permitted the 
bones of the poor Galvinist to be laid in a Lutheran 
church-yard. 

TAVEBN DINNER. 

At the breaking up of a tavern dinner party, two of 
the company fell down stairs, the one tumbling to the 
first landing-place, the other rolling to the bottom. It 
was ^ observed that the first seemed dead drunk, 
** Yes," said a wag, ** but he's not so^r gone as the 
gentleman below.** 

MB. BROOKS. 

A singular circumstance once occurred at Mr. 
Brooks's, a surgeon, jm Blenheim Street, Oxford 
Street. A coach drew up to the door, where subjects 
for dissection are received, and a body in a sack was 
deposited on the top of the stairs leading to the dig. 
section-room. The coachman and assistants made 
their bow as usual upon such occaaions, and left the 
subject. Mr. Brooks happened to be present^ and he " 
asked one of his men why he did not tumble the body 
down stMrsf Tlie man, in com^VvMCifife >w«i^\£>a. 
maBter'9 mandate, began to ^^otm >k» ^wse«.^>fii 
taking hold of the end of \.\ie %wd8.» \i>aSwV^^^osA.^ 



goi it ilowa many steps, before a living; subject threw 
his linked arms anil ahouldcra out, and lieggcil for bin 
life. A scene of confuaion followed, eiwier W beeou- 
ceived iUbq Uegrribed. Mr. Uroulia stood over the 
subject with a brace of loaded pistols, whilst his a^ 
leudanti flew for ao officer. Prompt uBnislance wm 
bad, and the fellow, id acomplete slate uf iiuditj', wb 
implorhig mercy with the engines of destruction at hii 
bead, when thut assiatani* arrived. The account he 
fMe at himself wm, that he had came from Tedding- 
toii chat day, but Chat he huiI ^oc so drunk he did not 
know how he came tliere. He said be had nu recol- 
lection of the peraou or persona who brought him 
tliere, or where he bad been. Mr. Brooka ob^ervedj 
that men run for wagers in sacks, aud at his suggea. 
lioii the sack was lied rounil his chin, itnd a bide beinK 
cut through ibe bottom for his feet, he was conveyed 
away by e ciinslable to tlie watcli-bouse in a coai^h. 

The iuteresC, historical, political, and moral, whicb 
must ever be attached to the name uf a man who Las 
played so mcmoruble a part in the terrible drama ul 
our age, gives every statement relative lo Bonaparte 
a claim to marked atleotioii. We therefore cannol 
Avoid inserting the followingstatementof Dr. ArnotI, 
surgeon uf the 20th regiment, who attended him in 
his last illness, and who has published a pamphlei 
with a view of showing that the Ex-Emperor's fatal 
disease was not in any way to be ascribed to the cli- 
mate of St. Helena. 

The preface seta forth the opportunities enjoyed 

by the author, and his reasons for publishing. 

" Having been (he lells u&^ ut attendance ou that 

;reat and extiaordinatv duxai:xju, ^v:Q«\et»^ ^«>xui 

p*rte, for some weets toefotft Ve cXnwA ^»a vw« 
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career, I have been solicited by some fri^da in Eng- 
land to give to the world an account of his lastillness^ 
decease, and post mortem appearances; and I have 
been the more particularly urged to do so, as no other 
English Medical person saw him in his death-bed sidk-> 
neas; for although every medical aid the island 
afforded was offered by Sir Hudson Lowe, and recom- 
mended by myself when I observed the disease to put 
on alarming symptoms, he uniformly refused it, and 
even required from his family a promise that, in the 
event of his ever becoming insensible, no other 
Medical person than Professor Antomardii and my- 
self should see him. 

" From the time I first visited Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and during my attendance on him, I every day noted 
the symptoms and progress of the disease; these 
notes, with but little addition or alteration, form the 
following few pages, and I hope they will convey to the 
reader a fair view of Napoleon Bonaparte's fatal 
malady. It may, however, be necessary to premise 
that my remarks were always written in haste, and 
only intended for my own reference, not vnth the 
most distant view of their ever meeting the eye of the 
public.'* 

The account then proceeds : 

** Before I visited Napoleon Bonaparte, I was con- 
sulted upon his case on the 25th of March, by his own 
medical attendant. Professor Antomarchi, who stated 
to me that Napoleon Bonaparte had long been labour- 
ing under some great derangement of function in the 
digestive organs, which was characterized by gastro- 
dynia, nausea, and vomiting, especially after taking 
food, very obstinate costiveness, and great wasting of 
flesh and strength. He further mendoiaA^i^ ^S^s&x ^^^ 
the 17th of that month lM«rc\i^ ^v^^^ww^^^ks^n^ws 
bad been seized with a f ebtWe alOax^ vi\»s3b.V^ ^^ 
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fesBor AntoDiarchi) in Itdiaii lermeA /ebbre gaitrita 
pitaitosn. He informed metbKt he had a'lmiuiBtered 
an enictlt, eathiuticB, &nii atitiriionlaU in aii>all Aoaet, 
ivith the view of determining to the surface at the 
onset nf the fever ; however, he said, the syinptoms 
irere stiil urgent, nz. increased heat, ^reat prostration 
of Btreiiph, pain in the epigastric region, moat dis- 
tressing vomiting, and consti|iBted bowels. 

" Onr atlendun wat dlrecte<l, in the first place, to 
the Blnlc of the prima tig, and we aecordingly recom- 
mended purgatives ; bat as Napoleon Bonaparte ivm 
somewhat capricious in regard to taking medirioe, 
it was left to Professor Anlomarchi lo give him any 
cathartic he could persuade hltn to lake, no as to pro- 
duce the eBkct we had in view. We also iidvttied a 
large blister to bo applied totheregionof the stomach, 
and saline draughts in a state of effervescence (o be 

" Two (lays after, I again met Professor Anto- 
march!, who informed me chat Napoleon Bonaparte 
had objected to the use of medicine, or remedies in 
any shape, and preferred leaving the disease to natare. 

" On the evening of the 1st of April, at half-pEist 
ten o'clock. Professor Antomarchi called on me at the 
orderly officer's quarters at Longwoml, and said that 
he had 'just come from the Emperor, who wished to 
see nie immediately.* I accordingly accompanied 
Professor Antomarchi, and wad led by hlra through a 
labyrinth of passages and rooms dimly lighted. When 
we reached Napoleon Bonaparte's bed-room there 
was no light whatever in it— it was perfectly dark. 
Count Montholoii met me at the door — 1 knew his 
voice ; he led me up to Napoleon Bonaparte's bed- 
side, and introduced me. Afei \.Uii u«,uat ceremony 
of introduction had passeA, 1 'w«\awe4 \n\o Vn uma 
»flteaUb, and the nature o( \vw TOOi^Xanft*. \t«i«M. 



not see bim, as he would not permit a light to be 
brought into the room, but felt him. The pulse was 
tranquil, heat moderate, and the moisture on the skin 
rather more than natural. He complained much of 
his belly, which I examined, but could discover no 
tension or hardness ; the bowels were slow, and ap- 
petite bad. His voice was strong, and he had ' some 
cough. 

*' Not being able to see him, to judge rightly of 
his complaiut, we did not prescribe any thing that 
night. However, it was arranged that I should con- 
tinue my attendance on him in conjunction with Pro* 
fessor Antomarchi. 

'< On visiting Napoleon Bonaparte on the morning 
of the 2d of April, we were informed that he bad 
passed a restless night, had perspired profusely, and 
was then in a state of great debility. Pulse was 76 
and regular, heat moderate, thirst inconsiderable, 
tongue loaded, countenance remarkably pallid. He 
complained of a gnawing pain in his stomach, with 
constant nausea and vomiting : the bowels were very 
slow, seldom an evacuation without the assistance of 
an enema ; urine natural ; spirits appeared much de- 
pressed; he manifested strong objections to taking 
medicine, and refused to take any in a fluid shape : 
indeed, his stomach was so irritabley that it was sel- 
dom either food or medicine would remain on it. 
However, under all circumstances. Professor Anto- 
marchi and myself considered it most essential to clear 
the prima via, — we accordingly proposed to our 
patient that he should take medicine for that purpose 
immediately, and further recommended him to tak& 
jellies and such other light nutriment as the stomach 
would best bear. At first he objected tA \s^ft.4vs£&K^ 
altogether, but at length we AvAo\AaAi^^twsv\svvcv^ 
conditional consent to take aome wp^'^^^* «cA.^* ^* 

§ pi>2 
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pave the preFsrence lo the form of a pill, we ordered 
the ;>i/uf, alots romp, every els or eighl hours, MS oc> 
casiiin should require. 

" On risTtin); liim again in the evening, we fbnnd 

^ he had not takea the meilicine, as recommended in 

the morning, nor conld we prevail upon lilm lo Uke 

it, BTxt having had no alvine evacuation for forty-eight 

hourg, we ordered an enfmo" 

l)r. Amott, in this regisier form, onliniies to give 
a journnl of the symptoms wliieh atieaded the Iwt 
illiiuis of B'loaparte, and the efFnrta of hia physiciuii 
till eleven minutes before six o'clock, i>.m. uf Che 6tl) 
of May, whtin ho expired. But as the dajly note of 
pulses and roedlcines cannot be-fcnerally aceeptalile, 
we shall only exirart (he leadin); and must striking 
remarks. Amonif these n Ihe frequent meotioa of 
the patient's refiiEsl to fallow the medical presctip- 
tione, whether springing from an abhorrence of phy- 
sic, or from a loatiiingof hia wearisome cupl'ifity and 
life. 

April 3. " The bowel* were still obstinately oon- 
Elipatcd, yet we could not persuade bim to take pnr- 
gaiivc medicine in any form, although we urged it in 
the strongest manner; but there was really Jio much 
apathy and indifference about our patient, that our 
arftumenlB made no impression upon him."— Apti! 
4. " The bowels were still constipated, yet we couU 
not prevail on hira to take mild cathartics, as occasioD 
required, although we carried conviction to his mind 
oflheexpediency of what we recommended. Enemaia 

were the only remedies be would make use of,*' 

April G. " He scarcely touk any thing in the sbape 
of nourishment ; pulse tvas 70, and regular ; heat 
natural. We did sutceed m -yeifiuading him to take 
tome aperient medicine thai Ao.'ji Vai. '■&«»» «nvstU. 
• quantity that it haA w cffet*. mv*»sb. N** «» 
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reeomniended some cordial and tome medidne, but 
could nut indnce him to take any thing more. He 
^vas that evening seized with coldness of the extre- 
mities, pain and tension of the stomach, vomiting, 
head-ache, and restlessness."— 

On the 7th and 8th he was prevailed upon to take 
pills, and their effect was a wonderful mitigation of 
the symptoms, especially the vomiting and pain at 
stomach ; but on the '^ evening of the 10th, the 
nausea and vomiting returned, the stomach rejected 
every thing he swallowed, and his strength appeared 
to be sinking rapidly; yet the pulse was 7^ and 
regular. He on that day said to me, ' that the fever 
was now past, and that he had returned to the state 
be had been in for the last eight months, viz. great 
weakness and want of appetite :' at the same time he 
placed his hand over the liver, and said to me, ' le 
foie,' upon which, although I had done it before, and 
given my opinion that there was no disease of the 
liver, I examined the right hypochondriac region 
again, and not finding any indication or fulness what- 
ever, and judging from the symptoms in general, I 
told him, * that 1 did not apprehend there was any 
disease of the liver ; that perhaps there might be a 
little want of action in it.* " 

•* During the night of the 1 1th he was very restless, 
and had several severe fits of vomiting, which conti- 
nued throughout the whole day of the 12th ; what he 
vomited was a viscid mucous matter. After the 
vomiting he became quite exhausted, and signified to 
me that he was convinced medical aid could be of no 
avul to him, and that he was labouring under a fatal 
disease. On that day he aske^ tsv^ * \iw« ^ \fcT%»^ 
died of deWIity, and how long on^ eovi\^>^^^ «*^^^^'' 
as little as he did.* ^ , • 

On £li#» Uth nnd lAfrli t>»A ^«tt\c!KTVtVI«»^'^^'^'^ ^ 
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belter Bplrita ; but ou tbe Ijth tfaere vim an aggrara- 
tion of idl the symptomi. He became droivsy [or 
comatose, as it is medically expressed,) yet roused in 
the evening, and eat some minced pheasant, with a 
table^pnooful of claret and water. From this dale to 
the 27th, we fiud outhing prominent ; the symplomg 
were variable as during the preceding fortnight 
Bonaparte repeatedly refused medicine, and spoke of 
his disorder as one of Che liver, and then as one of the 
stoiuBch, and suSered greatly from nausea and vomit- 
ing, which weakened him much. On the 27tb and 
28ih tlie retching l>ecame «till more violent, aud what 
uame off the siomach more porlentoiis ; In one in- 
stance a dark-coloured fluid resem tiling coSee-grouods, 
and very offenaive, and in another a dark-coloured 
grumouB fluid cod uiniog small specks of blood. He 
talked incoherently ou the 28lh, and " modt pertina- 
ciously refused to take medicine. " " Sometime 

during the night, in a raving lit, he had torn the emp. 
urumalicum oS', but consented to have a tiiisltr applied 
over tbe stomach, which was done forihwith."— ~ 
" 30th April. The blisterover the stomach had risen, 
and In the night Professor Aiitoinarebi had applied 
one to tbe inside of each thigh. The draughts were 

not taken as ordered. Intellect was more collected ; 

bis respiration ea»y, and he hiy in a composed state. 
Count Montholon informed me that he had singultui 

(hiccuping,) for two hours during tbe night," " G'n 

the morning of the 1st of May he ivae much worse, 
his strength had sunk considerably, there appeared 
more anxiety than usual about Uioi, the pulse had 
become more frequent, the skin clammy, the heat 
below natural, he had strong singultus, and talked in- 

cobereatly." " On the morning of the 2d of May 

ffiere was an aggrttvat,ion ot^W ^^i& «i^ni^Wim%,i^ix<s:i«. 
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and oppretsod respiratioiL The haal wm ntlnnl md 
equable, the eztfeinitieg. keeping ¥raunn. Had some 
retchiog and vomiting. Pulse 102 and small, and in 
the evening rose to 108. He went to sleep at 10 
o'clock that night, and did not awake until 3 next 
morning. He was then insensible, and showed great 
anxiety and restlessness. Pulse 100, small and weak ; 
had no vomiting since the night before, and then it 
was inconsiderable. Singultus became very strong 
and distressing, the delirium increased, and he began 
to articulate very indistinctly." 

Calomel produced some alleviation $ but Dr. A. 
concludes — 

" I left him at 9 o'clock that evening (4th May,) 

in a sound sleep, breathing easy, and I was informed 
by those who were watching him, that he was tolerably 
composed and easy during the night, and until 5 
o'clock in the morning ; he was then seized with 
vomiting, and a dejection passed involuntarily. I 
was called immediately, and on examining the matter 
that had come off the stomach, I found it resembled the 
dark-coluured fluid which he had vomited on the 27th 
April. He had then great dyspnoea, there was a total 
loss of muscular motion, the under-jaw had dropped, 
and he had lost the power of deglutition ; the eyes 
were fixed, the pulse varied from 102 to 110 in the 
minute, was small and weak, intermitted, and was 
easily compressed. 

<< That nothing should be left undone, although 
moribundus, sinapisms were applied to the feet, blisters 
to the legs, an<i one to the Uemum, but none of them 
took effect ; and all the symptoms increased until 
eleven minutes before six o'clock, p.m., when he 
expired." 

Thus for ever cloted tke motv^i i»x^« c2l ^s^^*^ 
the most extraordmary meti \>aaX <iN«t \\s^^> "^ 
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his corpse was after dettb is matter of cmiosity rather 
than of conseqaence^ except in so far as the dissectloir 
shows the proximate causes of his dissolution. 

May 6th, 1821. — On a superficial view the body 
appeared Tcry fat, which state was confirmed by the 
first indsion down its centre, where the fst was up- 
wards of one inch thick over the sternum, and one 
inch and a half over the abdomen. 

On cutting throi^h the cartilages of the ribs, and 
exposing the cavity of the thorax, a trifling adhesion 
of the left pleura to the pleura costalis was found ; 
about three ounces of reddish fluid were contained in 
the left cavity, and nearly eight ounces in the right. 

The lungs were quite sound. 

The pericardium was natural, and contained about 
an ounce of fluid. 

The heart was of the natural size, but v thickly 
covered with fat ; the auricles and ventricles exhibited 
nothing extraordinary, except that the muscular parts 
appeared rather paler than natural. 

Upon opening the abdomen, the omentum was 
found remarkably fat ; and on exposing the stomach, 
that viscus was found the seat of extensive disease; 
strong adhesions connected the whole superior surface, 
particularly about the pyloric extremity, to the con- 
cave surface of the left lobe of the liver; and on 
separating these, an ulcer, which penetrated the coats 
of the stomach, was discovered one indi from the 
pylorus, sufficient to allow the passage of the little 
finger. The internal surface of the stomach, to nearly 
its whole extent, was a mass of cancerous disease, or 
schirrous portions, advancing to cancer ; this was par- 
ticularly noticed near the pylorus. The cardiac ex- 
tremity, for a small space near the termination of the 
oRsophagus, was the only part i^pearing in a healthy 
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state. The stomach was foimd nearly filled with a 
large quantity of fluid, resembling coffee grounds. 

The convex surfece of the left lobe of the liver 
adhered to the diaphragm, but with the exception of 
adhesions occasioned by the disease in the stomach, 
no unhealthy appearance presented itself in the liver. 

The remainder of the abdominal viscera were in a 
healthy state. 

A slight peculiarity in the formation of the left 
kidney was observed. 

Thomas Short t^ Physician and FM.O. 
Arch. Arnott, M .D., Surgeon 20th regt. 
Charles Mitchell, M.D. Surgeon H.M.S. Vigo. 
Francis Burton, M.D., Surgeon 66th regiment. 
Matthew Livingstone, Surg. H.G. ServiciB. 

Upon these data Dr. Amott offers the following 
sensible remarks : 

** It will no doubt appear singular that a person 
of Napoleon Bonaparte's habits should have been 
affected with schirrus and cancer of the stomach ;^a 
man who was noted for temperance, and never in his 
life indulged in any excess which could tend to pra» 
duce such an affection. 

" I have seen the disease before, but it was in men 
addicted to ardent spirits, — decided dram-drinkers. 

" We are given to understand, from great authority, 
that this affection of the stomach cannot be produced 
without a considerable predisposition of the parts to 
the disease, and that when there is no previous dispo- 
sition, the stomach does not become affected with that 
disease. Whether Napoleon Bonaparte had any 
hereditary disposition towards thb disease, I will not 
venture an opinion ; but it is somewhat remarkable, 
that he often said that his father died of schirtus oC 
the pylorus j that the body >w«a ^.xwskvaft^ ^N«t ^«s:5ia.^ 
and the fact ascertaiaed. m% l^vCoSs^ V^'^^vh^^ 
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Onuot ani] Connteaa Bertraud, anil OouDI Moulholon, 
have repeatedly declared the same to me. 

" If then it flhdutd be admitted that a previous die- 
positlou of tlie parts to (bU disease did exiil, might 
lint the depressing passiana of the mind act aa m 
exciting cauae? It U more than probable tliaC 
Niipoleon Bonaparte's mental auSerings ia tSt. IletenB 
were very poignant : by a man of aueh unliounded 
arohi^U) and who once aimed at unirersal dominion, 
captivity must have been severely fell. 

" The climate of St. Helenit I consider healtlir i 
the air is pare and temperate, and Europeans eiyoy 
■heir health, aud retain the vigour of their L-oaatitu- 
tion, BB ib their ntttive country. 

" It is tme, I have witnessed a great deal of disease 
in St. Helena, but that, cu. dysentery, and other acute 
diseases of the abdomioal viscera, prevailed asioog 
the troops. The sickness of English soldiers, however, 
is not always a criterion of llie insnlulirily of a fulony ; 
llieir habits are very ditiereut from those of the 
higher ranks of life ; they do not take that care of 
themselves which is so iadispensahte in a tropical 
climate to guard against atmospherical vicissitudes ; 
they are also prone to intemperance, which renders 
the system mure susceptible of disease ; added ts 
which, the duties of the soldiers in -St. Helena were 
very severe, the strength of the garrison ^ving only 
one relief for night duty ; aad the working partiei 
and fatigues were moreover very laborious on the 
days the men were off guard. But the officers who 
liad little night duty retained their health and strength 
as in Europe, I can therefore assert, that any one of 
temperate habits, who is not exposed to much bodily 
ejfertioii, night air, and a%ai<^(V«,nca.l changes, as a 
eoidier neceseaiily must be, vaaijWsfe aanoiAiwii- 
Bimitty from lUaease m St.Ht\eM.«fcvn.^(ai's;fc\ w& 
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I may therefore farther assert, that the disease of 
which Napoleon Bonaparte died was not the effect of 
climate. 

" Schirrus or cancer of the stomach is generally an 
obscure disease, — 1 know of no certain diagnosis of 
it : nausea, vomiting, and obstinate costiveness, are 
usually present, but these symptoms are also cha* 
racteristic of other diseases of the chylopcetic viscera. 
— Nevertheless, in the case of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
I did entertain a notion that aome morbid alteration 
of structure in the stomach had taken place. My 
attention was first drawn to this when I learned that 
his father had died of schirrus of the pylorus ; and 
on the 27th and 28th of April, when he begdn to 
vomit the dark-coloured offensive fluid, I had little 
doubt but that ulceration had taken place in the 
stomach. 

<' The history Napoleon Bonaparte himself gave 
me of his illness, togethei* with corresponding informa-^ 
tion I had from the persons composing his family, 
convinced me that he had been longer afiected witii 
the disease than was imagined. I was informed, that 
daring the whole year of 1820 he had nausea and 
vomiting occasionally, and frequent accessions of 
fever. He lost altogether his natural appetite, and 
his countenance became remarkably pallid. £ven so 
far back as the latter end of the year 1817 he was 
affected with pain in t&e stomach, nausea, and vurait« 
ing, especially after taking food. I am therefore in<- 
clined to think that the disease was then in its inci- 
pient stage, because from that time all the symptoms 
progressively increased till he died. The anomalous 
accessions of fever, and other constitutional derange- 
ments he hdd befen so long «fi^cXe.^^Ns2ft.,v^^\^^>ia.\ss\ 

opinion, hectic symptoms-, «a^ \ tosX^^^^^^'^V^^ 
the sharp febrile attack teVi«AotkM>afc\l>^^'^^^'**' 
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altUough auppoHed to be the commencemeut of tl 
disea&e, vvoa nntbiug more (ban an aggraraU 
paroxyiin of liec^c. Every practitioner is aware lio 
irregular fits of hectic are, and botv they vary frai 
one anuiber, seldom continuing lo return in the Ban 
manner. In Napoleon Boouparte'i ease the pub 
v/aa never frequent ; I could not, however, fiud oi 
ho«r it beat when iie was in good health ; tt4 siandu 
may have been low. There are few difeasea in whic 
the pulse ia b better diagnosis than in hcciit; fevei 
— yet in some patients, ttlchough we find the healt 
and strength wasting daily, the pulse beatd aa qiuetl 
luid regularly as in perfect health. 

" I conceive it nould be an injustice to thoH di 
tinguished peraonagea who composed Napolea 
Bonaparle'i family, Count and Countess Bertram 
and Count Mootholon, as well as to Monsieur Mft 
o)mnd, his first valet, if 1 were not lo raentioa hei 
their unremitling care and attention to him ia bia In 
illness ; no language of mine can sufficiently expm 
Ihe solicitude they evinced for his recovery, and ho 
they vied with each other in administering those lit' 
attentions, more easily conceived than described, I 
to easential and soothing on a sick bed. — The eceui 
sorrow Longwood House presented on the nighl ' 
great and extraordinary man breathed his last, 
never be erased from my memory," 

A letter to Sir Hudson Lowe gives a summa' 
the preceding statements (uiicli as we have cond' 
them ;) and it Is ineutioued ibat all hopes i 
disease tenninatin^' favourably, vanished on th< 
of April, when Bonaparte's strenifth sunk rapid 
puiiie increased in frequency. He became itis< 
~" ' les, to objects arowvA \iL\ai, tNYteMl^ t 
»ioB of mind." 
Jlose of lUe le\iet »a4 oS \\ie ■JMll^^i! 
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" On the 2d, 3d, and 4th of May, aU the symptoms 
became more ag|(ravated, and he sunk gradually. On 
the evening of the 4th he was more composed than 
he had been for some days before. He went to sleep 
at nine o'clock, and passed a tolerable night. How- 
ever at half after five o'clock on the morning of the 
5th, he was seized with vomiting of a fluid of a very 
dark colour; this was immediately followed by a 
total loss of muscular motion, and the power of de- 
glutition ; the under jaw dropped, the eyes became 
fixed, the pulse small and weak, varying from 102 to 
1 10 in the minute : in short, every thing denoted that 
dissolution was fast approaching. In this state he 
lingered until 49 minutes past five o'clock in the after- 
noon, when he expired. 

** You are already in possession of the dissection 
report, which most satisfactorily points out the cause 
of death ; the cani>er in the stomach being so obvious, 
as was also the ulcer which penetrated the coats of 
that viscus. 

** I may make a remark here, which does not appear 
in the dissection report^ that the strong adhesions of 
the morbid parts of the stomach to the concave sur- 
face of the left lobe of the liver, perhaps prolonged 
the patient's life ; being over the ulcer, they conse- 
quently prevented the escape of the contents of the 
stomach into the cavity of the abdomen. 

** What is very remarkable in this case, the patient 
did not become emaciated, at least to correspond with 
the disease. 

** The dissection report will show how very feX the 
body was post mortem, 

" I have the honour," &c. 

Upon this account we refmu it^iSL ^x^^g^^siS^^^iflBs^ 
Qbaervatioa. Its candoxit wA. i^^\V^ \fi»ax "^ss^^s 
every one ; and the Teflec1ioTV& Xo \*\C\^ ^^ ^>s&aB 
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on the character of the late unfortunate Dr. ] 
that no great wliile before the detection of th< 
for which he suffered, he wrote a comedy, cal 
Roger de Coverlet/, which he placed in the h 
Mr. Murphy, the celebrated dramatist, for the | 
of his perusing the piece, that if he deemed it 
of representation, he might recommend it 
Harris, the Covent-Garden manager : and t 
fate of this production, that is, its acceptance, 
acceptance, at the theatre, was a subject of 8< 
anxiety to him, even during his incarcera 
Newgate, that while he was writing his " Thoi 
Prison,** and had before him the prospect of a 
and ignominious death, he sent a note to ]V 
requesting his opinion of the comedy. 



THE I«ATE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 

The political education of the princess was f 

on those great constitutional principles whicl 

I ■ j her family on the British throne ; the principle 
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British constitution; and had pointed out to her 
youthful understanding^ as a model for study, the 
political conduct of his most revered and lamented 
friend, Mr. Fox, who had asserted and maintained, 
with such transcendant force, the just principles upon 
which the government, under this excellent constitn^ 
tion, ought to be administered for the true and solid 
dignity of the crown, and the real security, freedom, 
and happiness of the people. He had the most heart- 
felt enjoyment in knowing, that even in her present 
early years, his daughter had a just conception of the 
value of the precepts which had been implanted in her 
breast ; and that he could say wth confidence, that 
she would fulfil all the duties which she might be 
called upon to discharge, when his bones were laid in 
the grave." 

The Princess Charlotte had very punctilious ideas 
of clerical duties. The character of a fox-hunting or 
sporting parson, was to her most olEfensive. In a 
History of England there are many marginal notes, 
written by her own hand, when very young ; oppo- 
site to an account of a churchman kUled in battle, 
there is the following : ** He had no business to be 
there." 

During the residence of her royal highness at Bog- 
nor, where she had gone for the recovery of her health, 
an officer of long standing in the army was arrested 
for a small sum, and being at a distance from his 
friends, and unable to procure bail, he was on the 
point of being torn from his family, to be conveyed to 
Arundel gaol. The circumstance came to the know- 
ledge of the princess, who, in the momentary impulse 
of generous feeling, exclaimed, " I will be his bail!" 
Then suddenly recollecting herself, she en<\aired the 
amount of the debt ; w\i\c\i>B^vft%\^'^\«t^ ^^^^^asss^^ 
said she, haiiding a pui&e n«V^i \aa\^ ^^oss^'^^^^s'^ 
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liii lifela theflcAdef iMMle, ilMmU ftNUAtpfrioMb 
Ihftrigoars^fapriMn;'' - <^. • ^ 

In ibe Mttouui isf l«t5, tar rftyal M#nH> .fikittd 
Wefmoatk ibr tte benefit ei hut keaMi' '«ld *Ae 
Zeptt^r s1<»ep of war» eoonnanded bf Captain Cifllui, 
wie appofaitad to atcend her, for the ebort «ridKi ahe 
ori^t wish Id mifte. At the eUe^ alMys 4afffM 
-^ vojal standard, eveiy other afa^, aiCiarJing itP 
iMvral etl<|«ette, wat .^1^ io bring t«b whumiir 
AMit be the tank er aeaiority •( the eaptun, ar Ae 
Oram atider which lie wae fprocaadiag. OaaA^her / 
rojFal highnets beiag at aeay the Lefia&an; aC 74g«ai» 
then carrying Mr. Oannhig to Liehaa* and eaOiag near, 
brought to, and fired a adl]BtetotllH»i)ayidati^ad»i. 
Soon after, Captidn Bligh, who comimnd^ her, 
aeoompanied iij Mr. Cannh^f, rawed on board dM 
yacht, to pay hk reapecte to the prioeesa. She re- 
ceived him on deds, and after the ntual oeremoniea, 
said, *< Captain Bligfa, your'sseemsA very fine atdpof 
war ; I should like nrnch to go on board of her." The 
Bishop of Salisbury, her aged preoeptor, standing by, 
asked, whether she thought her iUostrioiu fiUher might 
not disapprove of her passing in an open boat throng^ 
a rough sea? the immediate answer to this was, 
^ Queen Elizai>eth took great delight in her iiavy^ and 
was not afraid to go on board a man of war in an open 
boat ; then why should I ? Pray, Captain Bl%h, have 
tlie goodness to receive me into yotirbarge^ and let 
me be rowed on board the Leviathan; for I am not 
only desirous, but determined to inspect her.? The 
necessary preparations were made, and her royal 
highness passed down into Captain Bligh^abai|^ fol- 
iowed by her two ladies in attendanoe, Iiady Udkeater, 
and Lady Augosta Qce^k, together with the Maheip 
^MMarff Oen. Garth, and Dr. ShMt \ and eoming 
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along-fiide the Leviathan, the yards were instantly 
manned, and a chair pf state let down. The princes? 
desired it to be re-hoisted, saying, '* T prefer goii^ up 
in the manner that a seaman does; you, Captmn 
Bligh, will kindly follow me, taking care of my clothes; 
and when I am on deck, the chair may he let down 
for the other ladies and the bishop/' Her royal high- 
ness ascended with a facility that astonished and de- 
lighted the whole crew. Her example was followed 
by all those who attended her, and who declined the 
chair accommodation. The royal suit being on deck, 
the ship's officers were severally introduced. Hef 
royal highness expressed great surprise at the space 
and strength ^of the ship, and remarked that " such 
noble structures might well be called the wooden walls 
<^ Old England !" She now told Captain Bligh that 
she should not be satisfied with an, introduction to his 
state cabin, as she was very anxious to see every part 
of his ship between decks, and even below. Accord- 
ingly, he accompanied her royal highness down, when 
she inspected every birth, cock-pit, powder-magazine, 
store-hold, &c. Upon her retiun to the deck, she 
gave her thanks to Captain Bligh and attendant offi- 
cers, in the most gracious terms, assuring them, that 
they had afforded an exhibition of more interest to her 
mind, than any tlting she had ever beheld. The prin- 
cess having presented a purse to Captain Bligh, desir- 
ing him to apply it for the crew, as a token of her 
respect for them, descended down the ship's side, 
without the chsdr, as before, under a royal salute, and 
the more gratifying cheers of the loyal and hearty 
crew of a British man of war. 

ON TRADE. 

Trade enriches the peop\e <>l ^tl^^s&sA^ *%ss^\^^s^&xsr 
but!S8 to their freedom ; X\)ia ii^^^vs^^ w^ '^^ ^^^^^ 
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hand, extends commerce ; whence arrises the gr&ndcur 
of ihe stale. Trade raised by degrees the naynl 
puwer, which eWej our countrj' the superiorilf on 
the seas. Piwierity will lie surprised to hear, that an 
islanil, which is far from bt^ini; remarkahljr fertile, 
should become so powerful by its eoramerce, as to be 
able tu send, in I7'2:i, three fleets at the same lime. Id 
three different parts of the globe; one before Gihraltar, 
another to Porto-Bello, and a third into the Baltic. 

At a time when Lonis tlie Fourteenth made all 
Italy tremhle, and tbat hi« armies were upon the 
point of taking Turin, Prince Eugene whs obli^d to 
march from the uiiddte of Geriuany, to sui'cour 
tiavny. Destitute of money, he addressed himgelf to 
soiae English merchanta, who, an hour and a half 
afterwards, lent him live millions of francs, nhieh 
enabled him to deliver Turin, and beat the French; 
after doing which, he wrote the following letter to 
these persons ; " Gentlemen, I kaTc received your 
money, andjiatier myself 1 have laid it out to your 
tntisfaction." A fact like this raises a just pride ia 
an English merchant ; and he may compare himself 
to a Roman citizen, when that title was among the 
most honourable. 



A member of the University of Cambridge being 
accused of atheism, was dted to appear in the vice- 
chancellor'a court, in which (he celebrated Dr. Bentley 
had been appointed to preside. Surprised with the 
mean and diminutive figure of an avowed infidel, the 
Doctor exclaimed: — '• What 1 is this your atheisti 
I expected to have seen a fellow seven or eight feet 
high, with a cutlass in one hand and a blunderbuss in 
the other." Malurt \n age mh\ hv \\\Krari v™«yai% 
BenlJey conducted l\aa ti'«l wv*, a. feiaM.«s, ^«*. 
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dignity becoming his genius, learning, and wisdom ^ 
and his decision against the accused afforded satisfac«> 
tion to the whole university. The case was decided 
at his own lodge at Trinity College, and it excited 
such great and general interest, that the court was 
crowded to a degree that required the mndows to be 
taken out, in order to accommodate the throng that 
pressed to witness the proceedings. 

QUIN AND MRS. BELLAMY. 

Quin, the player, who blended with his gluttony 
and other sensual appetites, the virtues of generosity 
and kindness, ga?e Mrs. Bellamy a singular proof 
that he could feel for others, and did not, as was 
thought by many, live for himself only. During the 
time that be had the chief management at Coven t 
Garden theatre, he revived Beaumont and Fletcher's 
play of " The Maid's Tragedy," in which he per- 
fornied the character of Melauthus, Mrs. Pritchard 
that of Evandra, and Mrs. Bellamy, that of Aspasia. 
One morning, after the rehearsal, he desired to speak 
with her in his dressing-room. She was not a little 
surprised at so unexpected an invitation ; and was 
fearful that she had offended a man whom she 
esteemed and loved as a father. As soon, however, 
as she entered the room her apprehensions were dissi- 
pated, for he cordially took her by the hand, and 
with a smile of friendship and benignity, said to her,— 
'* My dear girl ! you are much followed, I hear. Do 
not let the love of finery, or any other inducement^ 
prevail upon you to commit an indiscretion. Men, 
ia general, are rascals. You are young, and engaging, 
and therefore ought to be doubly cautious. If you 
want any thing in my power, wMcbi «v«^^'^ <3«v ^<s5Si- 
clia^e, come to me, and s^i^, Jame^ Q.um> ^vtoe.-rox. W^ 
a tkingy and my purse shall alxoa^j% \)«. ^^ '^^^'^ ^wti>.'^' 
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Tills fact has been related by Mrs. Bellamy herself* 
who added, that the tear of gratitude stood in her eye, 
at this noble instance of disinterested liberality, while 
his own glistened with that of humanity aiMl self- 
approbation. 

We have pleasure in recording a circumstance ^ 
honourable to a great actor ; and to do justice to a 
man of whom the satirical Churclull said — 

" In Brutb be shooe DDeqoali'd : all agree, 
Garrick's not half so great a bmte as be." 

GOING TO LAW. 

An action was brought at Lincoln assizes for the 
recovery of a horse. Justice Bailey, at the close of 
the cause, in which 25/. damages were given, strongly 
discouraged going to law in cases of that nature. 
*' Take my advice, gentlemen," said he, •* and accom- 
modate matters of this kind, if possible ; for men, in 
general, lose more than 25/. in bringing an action on 
the warranty of a horse, even if they win ; and such 
is the danger from the evidence common in cases like 
this, that justice is no security to a man, of success. 
I perceive that the gentlemen below me do not ap- 
prove of my doctrine; but the truth must be told 
sometimes." 

BEING COVERED IN COURT. 

On the arraignment of Ann Turner, a physician's 
widow, who was indicted for being an accessary be- 
fore the fact, to the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
she kept on her hat. Sir Edward Coke observing 
this, bade her put it off, saying, " That a woman 
zn^bt be covered in church, Wx not nnK^w wtai^ned 
In a court of justice." The piVsoTiW ft^\^, '&V^^wm^\ 
It singular, that she migUt be cc^x^j^ "^^^^^^^ 
Ood, and not in the judicature oi avtwxv, 't^xt y.<^v^ 
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replied, " that from God no secrets were hid, but 
that it was not so with man, whose intellects were 
weak ; therefore, in the investigation of trUth, and 
especially when the li?es of our fellow creatures are 
in jeopardy, on the charge of having deprived another 
thereof, the court should see all the obstacles re- 
moved ; and because the countenance is often an index 
to the mind, all cdvering should be removed from the 
face." The Chief Justice then ordered her hat to be 
taken off, and she covered her head mth her hand- 
kerchief. 

SHERIDAN IN THE WITNESS BOr, 

In the trial of the £arl of Thanet, Mr. Fergusson, 
and others, for an attempt to rescue O'Conner, at 
Maidstone Assizes in 1799, the celebrated Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, appeared as a witness for the de- 
fendants. The following are extracts, from the exa- 
mination of this distinguished individual. 

Mr, Erskine. Do you know Mr. Fergusson } 

Mr. Sheridan, Perfectly. 

Q. If he had been upon the table, flourishing and 
waving a stick in the manner that has been described, 
in his bar dress, must you not have seen it ? 

A, Yes ; it must have been a remarkable thing in- 
deed, for a counsel in his bar dress, to have a stick 
flourishing in his hand ; he had a roll of paper in his 
hand. 

Q. Does that enable you to swear that Mr. Fer- 
gusson was not in that situation ? 

A, Certainly. 

Q, Do you think if he had taken such a part in the 
riot, in the presence of the judges^ that ^o\s. vR»s.t. '^ah^ 
observed it ? 

^. Jxnust have obsecveOL'A. 
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'j ;. I Q. I will ask you, whether you do or do no 

thtft Lord Thanet and Mr. FergUHSun meant t 
O'Connor's escape, upon your oath ? 

A. Am I to give an answer to a questioi 
amounts merely to an opinion ? 

Q. I ask, as an inference from their conda 
fell under your observation, whether you thii 
Thanet or Mr. Fergusson, or cither of them 
to favour Mr. O'Connor's escape, upon your 
oath ? 

A, Upon my solemn oath, I saw them do 
that could he at all auxiliary to an escape. 

Q. That is not an answer to my question. 

A, I do not wish to be understood to bl 
question ; and if I had been standing there, ai 
I asked whether I should have pushed or stood 

should have had no objection to answer that q 

Q. My question is, whether from what yov 
the conduct of Lord Thanet and Mr. Fergusso 
did not mean to favour the escape of O'Conno 
• vour solemn oath ? 
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it fell under your observation, you believe that either 
of them meant to favour O'Connor's esicape ? 

A. I desire to know how far 1 am obliged to an- 
swer that question? I certainly will answer it in this 
Avay, that from what they did, being a mere observer 
of what passed, I should not think myself justified in 
saying that either of them did. Am I to say whether 
I think they would have been glad if he had escaped ? 
That is what you are pressing me for. 

Q. No man can misunderstand me ; I ask, whether 
from the conduct of Lord Thanet or Mr. Fergusson, 
or either of them, as it fell under your observation, 
you believe, upon your oath, that they meant to favour 
the escape of O'Connor ? . 

A, I repeat it agiun, that from what either of them 
did, I should have no right to conclude that they 
were persons assisting the escape of O'Connor. 

Q. I ask you again, whether you believe from tho 
conduct of Lord Thanet or Mr. Fergusson, or either 
of them, upon your oath, that they did not mean to 
favour the escape of O'Connor ? 

A. I have answered it already. 

Lord Kenyan, If you do not answer it, to be sure 
we must draw the natural inference. 

Mr. Sheridan* I have no doubt that they wished he 
might escape ; but from any thing I saw them do, I 
have no right to conclude that they did. 

Mr, Law. I mil have an answer ; I ask you again, 
whether from their conduct as it fell under your obser- 
vation, you do not believe, they meant to favour the 
escape of O'Connor? 

A, If the learned gentleman thinks he can entrap 
me, he will find himself mistaken.. 

Mr, Erskine, It is hardly a legal question. 

Lord Kenyon. I think \\ \a ivftX wi'^fesgi^ Q5^s»^L^si^. 
Mr. Law. I will repeat liiie <^*>C\Qa— ^»V^^«^^^^^ 



their coodiict, as it fell under tout obserratioii, ;oi 
do not believe ihey meaDt to favour the escape o 
O'Connor? 

A. My belief is, that they wUhed bim to escape 
but, from any thing I saw of tbeir conduct npon thi 
occasion, I am not justified in saying so. 

Q. I will ask you, whether it was not previonsl; 
intended that he ehould escape, if poaaible! 

A. Cerlably the, contrary. 

Q, Nor had ygu any intimation that it was intendei 
to be attempted { 

A. Certainly the contrary. There was a loosi 
rumour of another ivarrant, and that it was mean 
that be should be arrested again, which \vas afterward: 
contradicted. Then the quesliun was mooted, whethe 
the writ could be issued before be was dismissed fron 
custody. Certainly there was no idea of a rescue 
There was no friend of Mr. O'Connor's, I believe 
but saw with regret any attempt on bis part lo leari 
the court. 

Re-tsamintd by Mr. Ertkint. Yoa were asked b; 
Mr. Law, whether you believed that the defendant: 
wished or meant to favour the escape of Mr. O'Connor 
I ask you, after what you have sworn, whether yoi 
believe these gentlemen did any act to rescue Mt 
O'Connor f 

A. Cerlainly not ; and I have stated upon my oath 
that every man in the narrow gateway endeavoured tc 
stop him ; 1 remarked it particularly ; because, thcrt 
being a eommnn feeling among Englishmen, aad hi 
being acquitted, 1 thought they might form a plan b 
let him escape. 

Q. You have stated that you saw no one act don< 
or i.'om mitted by an^ on«ot i.\«4«.(eiulants,indicaliT< 
of an intention to »\4 Ml. 0'C«K[urf\wa^. 
^ A- Certftinly. 
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Q. I ask you, whether you believe tkey dkl take 
any part in rescuing Mr. (VConnor? 
A. Certainly not. 

BUNS IN THS STOCKS. 

Lord Camden once presided at a trial, in which a 
charge was brought against a magistrate for false Im* 
prisonment, and for setting the plaintiff in the stocks. 
The counsel for the magistrate, in his reply, said, the 
charges were trifling, particularly that of setting in th^ 
stocks, which every body knew was no punishment 
at all. The Chief Justice rose, and leaning over the 
bench, said in a half whisper, '* Brother, were you 
ever in the stocks ?" ' In the stocks, my Iprd ! no, 
never.' ** Then I have,'* said his lordship, " and 
I assure you, brother, it is no such trifle as you repre« 
sent." His lordship's knowledge of the stocks, arose 
froni the following circumstance. When he was on 
a visit to Lord Dacre, his brother-in-law, at Alveky 
in Essex, he walked out one day with a gentleman 
remarkable for his absence of mind. When they had 
reached a hill, at some distance from the house, his 
lordship sat down on the. parish stocks, which stood 
by the road side ; and after some time, asked his 
companion to open them, as he wished to know what 
the punishment was; this being done, the absent 
gentleman took a book from his pocket, and sauntered 
about, until he forgot both the judge and his situa^ 
tion, and returned to Lord Dacre's house. When the 
judge was tired of the experiment he had so rashly 
made, he found himself unable to open the stocks ; 
and asked a countryman who passed by, to assist him. 
^* No, no, old gentleman," replied Hodge, '< you was 
not set there for nothing ?" Lotd C -^^^^v^x&^N^ 
wDoceDce, but in vainv V\i<fc c^i^aaXT^^swa^^^w^^'*^^^'^ 
and left his lordship to meAWaX^ lot ^wcafc^cceoRNa^ 



tfenuuDod Conrccllet to ucmte h. " 1 h 
cfatiee of you," and he to him one dty, 
mwi ptvdtnt eotdier thtt I know for ■ Vtow 
make yonr foTtnoe. Tfaebaiine«sl*tonirprl 
and hear how I have planned it. Yon shall 
Tonneif a» a peuaot, «od go and ull frt 
place. After you hare done thb some time, 
qiiarrel with some peraon, and kill him Mtl 
nanL You mnat anffer yoanelf to be tah 
will be tried on the apot, and be condemo 
hanged. You know the caalom of Arrai ia 
thdr execution* oat of the city. It ia on 
cnmatsDce that my deiign depeoda. I will 
amhnKade near the ^e by whldi yon 
brought out My people will render th 
master of those who ahall come oat who 1 
the spectacle. I will march in the inatant 
aadttance, and make myaelf master of tli 
which as soon as 1 am, I ahall rescue yon. 
my project: what do yon say toitr" "It 
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LITSRART INDUSTRY. 

Stowe, the famous historian, devoted his life, and 
exhausted his patrimony, in the study of English an- 
tiquities ; he traveiled on foot throughout the king- 
dom, inspecting all the monuments of antiquity, and 
rescuing what he could from the dispersed libraries of 
the monasteries. His stupendous collections, in hU 
own hand-writing, still exist, to provoke the feeble 
industry of literary loiterers. He felt through life the 
enthusiasm of study; and seated in his monkish 
library, living with the dead more than with the living, 
he was still a student of taste ; for Spenser, the poet, 
visited the library of Stowe, and the first good edition 
of Chaucer was made so chiefly by the labours of our 
author. Late in life, worn out by study and the cares 
of poverty, neglected by that proud metropolis of 
which he had been the historian, yet his good humour 
did not desert him ; for being afflicted with sharp 
pains in his aged feet, he observed that ** his affliction 
lay in that part which formerly he had made so much 
use of." Many a mile had he wandered, many a 
pound had he yielded, for those treasures of antiqui- 
ties which had exhausted his fortune, and with which 
he had formed works of great public utility. It was 
in his eightieth year that Stowe at length received a 
public acknowledgment of his services, which ivill 
appear to us of a very extraordinary nature. He was 
80 reduced in his circumstances, that he petitioned 
James I. for a license to collect alms for himself ! « as 
a recompense for his labour and travel of forty-Jive 
years in setting forth the Chronicles of England, and 
eight years taken up in the Survey of the Cities of 
London and WestmirMer, towards his relief^ now la 
hii old age; having leCt. \k» iotmwt isv^^w^ VJJv^N^s^J^ 
and only employed lufiree^r iot \V<& %«csvk^ %ssft.^^ 
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of Ui country." Letten patent under the great ^^ 
were granted. After a penurious commendatioix 
Stowe's labours, he is permitted " to gather iha i,^ 
QeToleoce of nell-diipwed people wiclun this rca/m 
of England ; to aek. gather, «nd take the &1ids, ofalJ 
our loring subjects." These letters pateat were to be 
published by ihe clergy from their pulpits ; theypro- 
duced BO little, thut ihey were renewed for another 
twelvemonth ; one entire parish in llie city contri- 
buted aeren shillings and gixpence 1 Sucb, then, wu 
the patronage received by Slowe, to be a licensed 
beggar throughout the kingdom for one twelrenionth ! 
Such was the public remuneratioa of a man who had 
been useful to bis nation, but not to himself! 



Id the war of La Vendee, General Kleber with fonr 
thousand men ivas completely surrounded by an over- 
ivhelming force of ilie enemy ; and saw no olher way 
of saving his little band, except by stopping for a 
short time the passage of the Vendeans through a 
narrow ravine, which was all that was between the 
two armies. He called an officer to him, for whom be 
had a particular friendship and esEeein. " Take," 
said he to him, " a company of grenadiers ; stop the 
enemy before that ravine ; you will be killed, but you 
will save your coinntdes." " General, I shall do it," 
replied the officer; who received the order to immo- 
late himself with as much calmness, as if it had been 
a simple military evolution. Tlie prediction of Kleber 
was but too fatally verified. The brave officer arrest- 
ed the enemy's progress, but perished iu the achieve- 

A similar instance of devotion waa exhibited in the 
aShir of Saumur, 3il ol 3uae, Yl^Z. G*aM»k\.lQ'i*. 
'•frf gave orders to » coru* oi (»sAt'i \ft twrj « 
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eneiny'j Imtlery whit'U prevenied hia going to tlie 
succour of the left of tha army. " Wliere arc you 
sending us!" asked Weiasen, the commander of the 
corps. " To death .'" replied Couatard ; " the safety 
of tlie republic dcmanda it." Weiesen stopped to 
Lear no more ; but charging at the head of hia cavalry, 
gained posseasion of the battery; the infantry how- 
ever refusing to advance to his support, the advantage 
was but momentary ; the enemy returned in over- 
powering numbers, and the brave Weisaen, and almoBt 
every one of his intrepid bond, perished in llie unequal 
conflict. 



Previous to the return of Heme Tonke as member 
of Parliament for the borough of Old Sarum, through 
the interest of Lord Came If ord, the noble lord begged 
that he would ^o down and show bimseif to the 
electors ; but he replied, " that he would sooner be 
without a seat." He was, however, returned without 
any diOicuUy. Lord Cainelford taking hicn in his 
carriage to the Petty Bag Office, Chancery Lane, pre- 
sented him with a writ, paying all fees, so that Mr. 
Tooke had only two or three guineas to pay on his 
entering the House of Conimona. 



Those distinguished orators and rivals, notiviih- 
■landing their political hostility, entertained the ut- 
most respect for each other's talents. After the close 
of the first session in which Mr. I^tt appeared in 
Parliament, a friend of Mr. Fox saying, " Mr. Pitt, 
I think, promises to he one of the first Bpeakers ever 
heard in the House of Commons," he instantly re- 
plied, •' He is so already." From this 8iidat,t^«.^ ^rj»a- 
moniet, it appears, that Mr. Fox. was -sw^ MkA-^'-mi.- 
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pressed willi a high idea of Mr. Pitt's lalents, II 
ought to be mentioned, to the mutual credit of these 
great men, that in future life, wiien they were tlie 
leaders of two opposite paitied, ami tbe aupportere of 
different gyBtema of pulilica, they aitray:] in private 
epoke of each other's ahilities with the highest respect. 
Mr. Fox, in addressing the electors of Westiniuster, 
soon after be had resigned tlie seals a> secretary of 
btate, and Mr. Pitt bad been appointed Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, bore the highest testimony to the 
talents of hia rival ; and at a late period of Mr. Pitl'a 
administration, he said, that " he had been narrowly 
watching Mr. Piit for many years, and could never 
catch him tripping once." Mr. Pitt aleo considered 
Mr. Fox aa far aoperior to any of his opponents, as a 
debater in the House of Commons. 



Il wsa aneienlly the cuiitom, wlieii a new Speaker 
of the House of Commons v;as presented to the kin^, 
that he pleaded liis inability lo discburge the duties 
of his office, and prayed his majesty that he might be 
excused. This was generally considered nothing bat 
a mere act of modest disacmbling, and had sunk into 
disuse for some centuries, when It was revived by 
Lord Sidmoutb, then Mr. Arldington, on his being 
elected to succeed the present Lord Orenville, aa 
Speaker of the House of Commons, in 178!^. On 
being presented to the king for his approbation, Mr. 
Addinglon addressed his majesty witli great modesty, 
saying, " that he felt himself unequal tu the arduous 
task which the partiality of that House had imposed 
upon him, and hoped his majesty would be pleased, 
by his royal disapfTobation uf their present choice, to 
afford lu's faithful Commons aoo^^QtVOTAVj il eVtcsisi^ 
a person better tjualifiedlo i\ac\vM%t iXit 4m,<«* ^Atiti 
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office so important." His majesty more sincerely 
replied, that he was well satisfied his faithful Com- 
mons could not have made a better choice than they 
had done ; and so Mr. Addington had the office, as it 
were, thrust upon him. 

HALF MEASURES. 

The Earl of Bath, inveighing in strong terms, in the 
House of Lords, against the administration of Fox, 
afterwards Lord Holland, and Pitt (Earl of Chatham), 
was reminded that the latter was about to be dismiss- 
ed, and that Fox only would remain in office. '^ This 
half measure," said his lordship, " is the worst of all, 
and reminds me of the gunpowder plot. The Lord 
Chamberlun was sent to examine the vaults under- 
neath the Parliament House, and returned with the 
report, that he had found ^ve and twenty barrels of 
gunpowder, but that he had removed ten of them, 
and hoped the remainder would do no harm." 

THE RBTOBT PERPLEZINO. 

Sir Gilbert Elliot having observed, in the course of 
one of the violent debates of 1771« that ** it was no- 
torious there were some persons desirous of overturn- 
ing the constitution,'' Mr. Sawbridge replied, " That 
it was too true there were some persons not only de- 
sirous, but very active in their measures, to overturn 
the constitution ; that they were even open enough to 
avow their wishes ; for not longer ago than the Sun- 
day rooming preceding, a ministerial member of that 
House had declared publicly, before more than twenty 
persons, that ' he hoped he should see the King of 
England more absolute than the King of Prussia ; 
that he had bought his constituents, and would sell 
them as he pleased ; that his coiisl\\.\xe.tL\.% V^^ <s\nr& 
the impudence to instruct bim, Wx \X\ax >^^ "^"^^ 
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• ■•■•■■ iviih iheir iDstructiona."* On this, a 
Dumber ofmemberecolledout, Vane /lioi/ name him! 

Mr. Satvbridgi' aaid, he was under tLc orders of that 
House, and that if be was directed to uaiue the mem- 
ber, he nould very readily do to, knd undertake to 
liring to the bar of the House a Dumber of most re- 
speL'talde witnesaej, to prove the cbarge. 

This alatming proposition was, however, instantly 
overruled by a ^neral cry of " No 1 no 1" from the 
ministerial beaches. 



In the reign of Cbarles I. the fees of Sir Henry 
Vane's office, aa treasurer of the navy, ihoog-h but 
fourpence in the pound, by reason of the Dutch war 
amounted to L. 30,000 per antium. Uf this circum- 
stance he bad the niagnanimily to aci[uaiiil (he parlii- 
loeut ; and obserring that such profit was a shameful 
rubbery of the publlL', off(.'red to give up his patent, 
^vbitb he bad obtained from Charles I., and to accept 
in lieu, for an agent lie had bred up to the business, a 
salary of L. 200 a year. The parliament readily as- 
sented to the proposal ; and as a reivard for his public 
virtue, settled on Sir Henry an annuity of L. 1200.— 
How many are there lo wbom, in these critical and 
trying times, ive might well say, " Go ye and da like- 



A letter appeared in a newspaper, giving a ludicrotu 
account of one of (he heads of the Bourbon family ; 
upon which, not only tlie Spanish ambassador, bat all 
liie ambassadors belonging to that family, joined in a 
memorial which was AeVivETCiWi UixA WevmouthTin- 
•istiiig upon conrtigo 'p\iu«\vTO<io.'i.\iWL^vi«sw»*i.T!i^f-- 
tke printer, ftivA even v\we»\ftti\tt%'4&TAi>.\aSjKa.'-S.\ 
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satisfaction was refused. To this the s^reltty of 
state answered like a man of sense and spirit, that he 
was surprised the ambassadors could be so ignorant 
of the constitution of this country, as not to know thai 
it was out of the power of government to punish a 
printer in the way their Excellencies desired ; that ha 
was sorry for the affiront offered to th^r soi^ereign ; 
that the English newspapers took liberties with their 
own king, and a foreign prince had no great cause to 
be angry, if he was sometimes treated mth the same 
freedom, since the laws of the land were equally the 
shelter of the ojQTenders in both cases. As to the 
threats, he smiled at them ; but added, that if what 
the printers had done, could be construed into a libel, 
the attorney-general should be spoken to', a prosecu- 
tion commenced, and such damages adjudged, as a 
jury of Englishmen thought equitable. 

Prince Masserano, the Spanish ambassador, was 
greatly enraged at this answer of Lord Weymouth's, 
and exclaimed, ** What, not punish the rascal who has 
called the King of Spain a/oo/ f" '< No," said Lord 
Weymouth, ** I cannot ; for these very printers have 
said the same of our king, who is a sensible man ; and 
when brought to trial by our course of law, they w^re 
acquitted/' 

ORANO DDCHESS OF WEIMAR. 

When the battle of Jena had decided the fate of the 
North of Germany, the French army, headed by Na- 
poleon, marched on Weimar. The grand duke was 
at that time absent vrith the army, and the duchess 
only remidned in the castle, whither on the approach 
of the French, the poor deserted women, children, and 
inhabitants of the town, all flocked for safety* The 
gntes were opened to tViem, wi^ ^Cafc ^wA. ^js^.^'sw^ 
Bbeltered and pr«)tected tlietrk mX\!i^etofc>w».^^»^ ^^ ' 



mother. On Napoleon's entry, he aiiin 
royal highness to abandon ihe caslle ami i 
She refuaed, and an order fur the iiUlage of 
and town was instuDtly Usued. Tlie duches 
firui, and deiennioed, if poasibk, to avei 
from her little capital. HereRbrta werecr 
succesi, and her dignified firmness even ia 
poleon at last to wait on her in penoo. 
deportment und energetic pleadings ivrougl 
eonquerer, and induced him lo wiihdrav 
order. The grand ducheaa underwent tl 
liarduhipa fur the accompli ah oient of her 
purpose ; remaining shut up in the caitit 
helpless sntijeeU, for several days, almost \ 
bare necessBriea of life, 



In the early part of the year 1789, when 
was in a slate of despondency respecting th 
his late venerable majesty, Geoi^ the Tl 
change ta the adniiniatraiion was thought 
probable, it occurred to several gentlemen 
respectability in the dty of London, that A 
quitting oflice, would be in a situation of 
barrassmcnt, not only from some debts wli 
unavoidably incurred, but aa to the means o 
subsistence. They fell the alrung impressjo 
the nation participated, of his great virtues 
of his eminent talents : and Ibey were i 
common with the major part of llieir eoun 
the value of those servicea to which his lif 
hitherto devoted, particularly to tboae com 
tereats in which they were deeply concerne 
this impression, a cerlavn number of meri 
ship owners met, tiuA tewiViti w t*«ft ■ 
i. 100,000, tube ^tcsei«ft4v»\i\«.aa*.S 
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well-earned reward of his meritorious exertions ; each 
Bubscriber engaging nerer to dimlge the name of 
himself, or of any other person contnbuting, in order 
to prevent its being known to any one except them- 
selvesy who the contributors were. The only excep- 
tion to this engagement of secrecy, was a respectable 
baronet, who was deputed to learn from a friend of 
the minister's, in what manner the token of esteem 
and gratitude (as it was expressed) could be presented 
most acceptably to Mr. Pitt. 

Highly flattering as the otfer was, and seasonable as 
the act would have been, the friend applied to enter- 
tained doubts of Mr. Pitt accepting the proffered 
bounty, and therefore thought it right to apprize him 
of the intention. This occasioned a long discussion 
on the subject, which ended in Mr. Pitt expressing a 
positive and fixed determination to decline the accep- 
tance of this liberal and generous offer ; a determina- 
tion that nothing could shake ; for when it was urged 
that it never could be known to him who the subscri- 
bers were, and that they were men whose fortunes 
put them out of all probability of ever soliciting the 
smallest favour from him, his reply was, '* that if he 
should at any future time of his life, return to office, 
he should never see a gentleman from the city without 
its occurring to him that he might be one of his sub- 
scribers." 

This positive determination was communicated to 
the baronet before falluded to, which put an end to 
the measure ; and in a few days after, Mr. Pitt, in 
conversing about his future plans, remarked, that had 
he lost his situation in the ministry, he had taken a 
fixed resolution to return to the bar, and to apply un« 
remittingly to that profession, in order to ^.y^^ss^^r. 
hiojseif from his difficuUies, wi^ \» %ft«QX^^ ^a»\as. -ws 
be should be able, the mean* oi i>i\.\a^ vb^^^^^^^"^^ 

§ o a 
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LOED CHAIHAM. ; 

On certain occasions. Lord Cbathani not only op- 
posed the opinions of Ms Inrethren in office, bnt had 
the courage and integrity to oppose the prejudices of 
his sovereign, when he thooght them inimical to the 
interests of the coantry. An instance of thb occurred 
in the case of General Wolfe, when he appointed him 
to command at the siege of Quebec Lord Chatham 
gave to the general, the appointment of all his officers ; 
and tJie list which Wolfe presented, included the name 
of a gentleman who was obnoxious to his sovereign, 
George the Second, on account of some advice vHiich, 
as a military man, he had given to his son, the Duke 
of Cumberland. Lord Ligonier, then commander-in- 
chief, took the list to the king, who, as was expected, 
made some objections to a particular name, and re- 
fused to sign the commission. Lord Chatham sent 
him into the closet a second time, with no better suc- 
cess. Lord Ligonier refused to go in the third time ; 
at Lord Chatham's suggestion, he was, however, told, 
that he should lose his place if he did not ; and that, 
on his presenting the name to his sovereign, he should 
tell him the peculiar state of the expedition^ and that 
in order to make any general completely responsible 
for his conduct, he should be made, as much as pos- 
sible, inexcusable, if he did not succeed ; and that in 
consequence, whatever an officer, who w^s entrusted 
with any service of confidence and of consequence, 
required, should, if possible, be complied with. Lord 
Ligonier went in a third time, and told his sovereign 
what Lord Chatham had requested him to say. The 
good sense of the monarch so completely disarmed 
his prejudice, that he signed the commission as he 
was desired. 
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THEOOOIIS, KINO OF ^RSICA* 

Theodore Anthony, Baron Newo£^ more remarkable 
as one of the very few of hi« profession^— that of an 
adventurer, — who ever obtained a crown, than for 
his talents or qualifications, was bom at Metz, about 
the year 1 696. After a variety of intrigues, difficulties 
and escapes, in many parts of Europe, and after having 
attained and lost a throne, he returned in 1748^9 to 
England, where he had been about ten years before. 
" I saw him," says Horace Walpole, *' soon after 
his last arrival : he was a comely, middle-sized man, 
very reserved, and affecting much dignity, even when 
in the lowest ebb of his fortunes, and driven for sub- 
sistence to the humblest shifts of his industry and 
contrivance.'' 

An instance^ of his unhumiliated pride and vanity 
appeared during his residence at Florence, to which 
city he retired when he quitted Corsica and its kingly 
office. Some English gentlemen, seeing and pitying 
the extreme penury and privations to which he was 
there reduced, made a collection (or his relief, with 
which, by permission, they wfuted upon him ; when 
having only one chamber in a little miserable lodging, 
he squeezed his bed into one comer of the room, and 
placing one of the chairs under a canopy, received 
their donations in state. 

Soon after his second sojournment in this country, 
Theodore became involved in new debts, which add^ 
to those he had contracted during his former visit, 
embittered the poverty he suffered, and excited the 
charitable commiseration of the Earl of Granville, the 
Countess of Yarmouth, and others ; and after being 
arrested, some merchants in the cit^ i^c^^iSA^Ajl^ssQSsi- 
scription for his sup^oit •. \>\iX\!kfe Nwa %^ -^^^s^ns^ v 
intrigue and suUiYtY, \^«^^^ ^^ 's^^^ -osssasess 
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artifices, and chicaneries, and connterfeited so many 
bonds and debts, that the contributors resoWed, in 
time, to withdraw their money ; and he had to repent, 
too late, that he had over-reached himself. An appeal 
to the public pharity was afterwards made in his 
favour, in the periodical paper called The World; 
when he conducted himself with little more honour, 
nfty pounds were raised by this means, and sent to 
his prison. He pretended to be greatly disappointed 
at riTeiving so small a contribution ; declared that 
hit debts amounted to fifteen hundred pounds ; and | 
sent in a few days to Mr. Dodsley, the publisher of 
The World, to desire the subscription might be re- 
opened. On this being refused, he had the confidence 
and ingratitude to send a lawyer to that bookseller, 
with the threat to prosecute him for the article that 
had appeared in his favour ; which he did not scruple 
to afiirm, had done him more injury than service;— 
Vrecibu$que minas regaliter addit. 

It was in May, 17^6, that the extraordinary fact 
i>ccurred, of a man who had occupied a foreign throne, 
iM'iug reduced to the necessity of taking the benefit 
of an English insolvent act, Theodore, however, re- 
mained in the liberties of the Fleet till the followmg 
December, when taking a chair, for which he could 
not pay, he ordered himself to be carried to the 
Portuguese Ambassador's, in Audley-street ; not find- 
ing him within, he then prevailed on the chairman to 
carry him to a taylor's in Chapel-Street, Soho, who 
having formerly known him, and pitying his distress, 
paid the men, and lodged him at his house. There 
Theodore fell ill the next day, and dying in less than 
a week, was interred in the church-yard of St. Anne, 
la that parish. 
A strikiuiT peculiarilY oi e\tc\xm?>\.\iTit^?. \ax^xA^ 
Aim to the last. The meaaa b^ nwVA^V^^^ o\iX.B^^<^\£ 
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persmial freedom was not more extraordinary than 
that which occurred at the ceremony of his liberation. 
Going to Guildhall to demand the benefit of the Act, 
he was asked " what effects he had?" His answer 
y^M, ** Nothing but the kingdom of Corsica T' It was 
accordingly registered for the benefit of his creditors. 

NO JOKE. 

A gentleman^ residing on his estate on the road to 
Dorking, and within a few miles of that town, finding 
his grounds trespassed on and robbed, set np a board 
in a most conspicuous situation, to scare offenders by 
the notification that—'' Steel-traps and Spring-guns 
are set in these Grounds :' but finding that even this 
was treated with contempt, and his fruit, &c. vanished 
as before, he caused to be pidnted in very prominent 
letters undenieath— '^ No Joke, by G---D 1" which 
had the desired effect. 

SIGNATUBES. 

I 

Authors who have not wished to be known for the 
present, nor yet to be entirely concealed, have taken 
sometimes obscure signatures, and sometimes assiuned 
names. Mr. Camden signed the preface to his Remains 
with M. N. the two last letters of William Camden, 
Dr. Richard Bentley, to a pamphlet about his intended 
edition of the Greek Testament, prefixed I. £. the 
first vowels in his names. Dr. Arthur Ashley Sykes 
wrote T. P. A. P. O. A. B. I. T. C. 0. ». m the title 
page of his '' Enquiry into the meaning of Demoniacks 
m the New Testament.^' This was long supposed to 
be to represent a mystical charm of the orientals agsdnst 
Incantation, but in reality the letters were nothing 
more than the initials of his titular distinction : viz. 
The Precentor jind Prebeu^M^j 01 £S^5s«L^'5s«2iS^a."Vs^ 
The Church 0£ SalisbuTY. 



Our anceftors were certainly more domestic thafl' 
we are io the present day ; for the j[entlenicn and 
tradesmen & century ago, utiier remained at home 
with their families, at if they went out, it was to some 
isocial club. In times of yore, they never thought of 
congregating with ladies at a route, or as.semhling by 
hundreds for the mere purpose of eating and drinkiog- 
But now there is scarcely a single oliject upon which 
Dien associate, that does not produce dinners in abun- 
dance. Political, charitable, literary, and even reli- 
gious bodies, all seem to iliink dining together an 
essential bond of union. At these meetings, men are 
assembled, who oAen have no persona! acquaictance, 
or any other points of iatercommunity ilian tlie single 
one tvhich has brought them together. A great man 
is placed in the chair, who is expected to deliver aome- 
thing like a speech. He is followed by some volun- 
teer orators, who are Uoiially prolix and noisy in pro- 
portion to their emptiness. A had dinner is servMi to 
an hungry crowd, eagerly grasp'ng at the dishes with- 
in their reach, amidst an intolerable clutter of plates, 
and din of guests and waiters. Toasts, with three 
times three, succeed the removal of the cloth. Hired 
singers entertain the company ivith loyal aud baccha- 
nalian strains; and surh as can bear the Babel of 
noises, stay till they have swallowed wine enough to 
make a good bargain of their tickets ; while the quiet 
and sober slink off to their homes, perhaps repeating, 
from Soame Jenyns, 

" Afflict u> ant, yv Godi! Iho' tinnert, 

Sach are the generality ot om aoi;\tVj-lt»!\s"(ia, 
which may do honour to vhe Tta.V\otia\i;\sswwiira\Ai*K. 
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eye of etran^rs, but contribute little to improve our 
manners. Public spirit, or, at least the corporate 
spirit, may be invig;orated by them ; but as this is an 
advantage common to all parties, no one cause re- 
ceives the bene6t. With respect to charitable insd- 
totions, as it enhances the expense attending them, it 
can scarcely conduce to their ultimate benefit. The 
Quakers, who are the most active supporters of all 
useful charities, do not require such a stimulus for 
their exertions. 

PLAIDS. 

Plaidsy so long a favourite article of Scottish cos- 
tume, once came under the censure of the towncoun-* 
cil of Edinburgh, who condemned them as a " barbarous 
habit." This was in the year 1637. 

It appears tu have been customary at that period 
for the females to wear. plaids as an article of dress, 
which, for some unaccountable reason or other, had 
given offence to the magistrates, and occasioned their 
passing several acts against the practice. These 
having been little regarded by the ladies, the act of 
J 637 was published, in which the town council state, 
that ** such hes bein the impudencie of manie of 
them, that they have continewit the forsdd barbarous 
habitte, and hes added thairto the wearing of their 
gownes and petticoats about their heads and faces, so 
that the samCj is now become the ordinar habitte of 
all women within the cittie, to the general imputation 
of their sex, matrones not being able to be discerned 
from lowse living women, to their awne dishonour, 
and the scaudel of the cittie." 

The penalty attached to the infringement of tliis , 
act, was to ladies of quality heavy fines and censure, 
and for the lower orders, ^u^^ ^\v^W\os^\s^^\!X. '\>s!«. 
act, however, notml\i&U\i^\iv%\\i^ ^wns^^^'^^^ws^rti^^ 
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until the stranger intentionally creating a n(narrel, 
caned him severely. In vain Kynaston protested 
he was not the person the gentleman took him for ; 
but the more he protested, the more was he chastised, 
on the ground of his endeavouring to evade punish- 
ment by a falsehood. 

When some of the actor's friends afterwards remon- 
strated with Sedley, on his harsh treatment of an in- 
offensive man ; " Why/* said the baronet, " the fellow 
has not suffered half so much in person, as I have done 
in reputation ; for all the to>vn believes that it was 
really myself who was thus publicly disgraced." 



ROYAL POLITENESS. 



The privilege of the family of De Gourcy, Barons 
of Kinsale, to wear their hat in the king's presence, 
is well known, though not always exercised. Soon 
after the accession of George the Second to the 
throne, the then Lord Kinsale, who had just come to 
his title, was introduced at court, with the usual cere- 
monies. Whether from mistake in etiquette, or from 
pride, instead of just putting on his hat, and imme- 
diately taking it off again. Lord Kinsale walked about 
the Drawing Room for a considerable time with his 
hat on. The courtiers all stared, and the whole as- 
sembly was thrown into some embarrassment ; when 
the king noticing the circumstance, very politely went 
up to his lordship, and told him that he believed he 
was under some trivial mistake, for although he had 
an undoubted right to wear his hat before himi yet 
his lordship appeared to have forgotten that there 
were ladies in the room. Lord Kinsale instantly felt 
the rebuke, bowed, and took off his hat. 

A rebuke not less happy, not !«%& ^gwA>^s6&»s5^^ 
was given by Chw\ea lYvt 'SifitwA \» ^*^iiss2bSB."^««»- - 
when the sturdy Quu^w V^^x. qii\5»>m^ ^^^x.v.x^'^ 
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presented to him, " Friend Penn/' said the king, 
*' it is the cuAtom of this court for only one person to 
be covered at a time ;" and then his majesty took off 
his oivn hat. 

HOGARTH. 

The celebrated Hogarth was one of the most 
absent of men. Soon after he set up his carriage, 
he had occasion to pay a visit to the lord mayor. 
When he went, the weather was fine; but he was 
detained by business till a violent shower of rain came 
on. Being let out of the mansion-house by a different 
door from that at which he had entered, he imme- 
diately began to call for a hackney-coach. Nut one 
could be procured, on which Hogarth braved the 
storm, and actually reached his house in Leicester- 
fields without bestowing a thought on his own carriage, 
till Mrs. Hogarth, astonished to see him so wet and 
hurried, asked him where he bad left it. 

FLETCHER THE SOLITAIRE. 

Angus Foy Fletcher, on whose birth and con- 
nexions the record is silent, was an inhabitant of 
Glenorchy, in the highlands of Scotland. At a very 
early age he discovered an extreme predilection for 
solitude and distaste to social intercourse ; and as he 
advanced in years those habits became so confirmed, 
that he left human society, and built a hut in the 
wildest and most mountainous parts of Glenorchy and 
Rannoch. In this solitude he trusted for subsistence 
to his dog and his gun ; his arms, a dirk and a spear, 
and his habit was belted plaid. All was wild about 
him, except a few goats, which he bred, and conducted 
to fresh pasture when necessary. He associated 
neither with man nor woujan, and, if accident or 
necessity threw a human bevtv^ Vsi V\v%.3»»-. he feU 
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evident pain, and always endeavoured to avoid 1dm. 
The necessity of pasture for his goats obliged him, 
from time to time, to remove ; but if, after erecting 
his hut, he discovered that it was built near a 
sequestered hamlet or the outlying grounds of any 
remote farm which had escaped his notice, or if he 
fbund himself intruded upon by the curious, he in- 
stantly proceeded to remove his house, (no very 
burthensome business to him) to another situation 
lessfrequented, and sometimes apparently maccessible- 
This was his routine in spring, summer, and part of 
winter ; but in the depth of the latter season he re- 
luctantly submitted to the necessity of residing among 
his fellow-creatures, but uniformly rose at break of 
day, and was absent till night, and generally retired to 
rest without uttering or hearing a word from any one. 
This singular character was attentive to and neat 
in his dress. His looks, deportment, and -attitude, 
were dignified and lofty^; and his pace, except when 
he avoided meeting company, measured and stately. 
His hair, of which he had a great quantity, was tied 
with a parti-coloured ribband, and spreading in 
luxuriant curls on his back, gave him an appearance 
that was by no means ungraceful, though exceedingly 
singular. Such was the stubborn independence of 
his spirit, he would have perished rather than ask a 
flavour, yet killed, prepared, and cooked the whole of 
his food, and performed every species of domestic 
drudgery with his own hands. Under all these pre- 
sumed humiliations, he was haughty and unbending, 
and exhibited, in a Christian and cirilized country, 
the picture of a man in his original state — a hunter, a 
fisher, and a herdsman, wholly unacquainted mth 
religion (at least in appearaace;\ Te««!^!s^^'9rr^tkc^^ ^s^ 
any language bul t\it "Enfc* Y^sxm^^mno^ ^^>^^^«s»vl 

adored 1dm I 
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His mUBntliropy wae by uo means savage : lie oi 
saved a female from rolibery and violatinn, and p 
bablf murder, wliu never knew or san the face 
her beaefaiitor : as, after her deliverance, he acco 
paoied her through the midnight gluom to the daoi 
her dwelling;, and retired without uClering a wo 
The hero of this action would never have be 
gues^edat, but by the discovery of the peculiar ribba 
with which he lied bin h<ur on the spot where 
chastised the ruffian whose villauy be frustrated. 

At ihe same jime, notivichstantUng his avoidance 
society by every means in bis power, if a traveller 1 
Us way, or mishap led any one to his hut, he i 
tertaincd them with anaffected hospitality, sbai 
with them his provisions, gave them the best place 
rest be could supply, and in the morning set them 



their way; hut prying or wanton intrusion be alwi 
avoided and repelled. 



As 3\i instance of bis wit and vivacity, we relate i 
fullon-iiig rencontre between him and the proflig 
I^ord Rochester, These two meeting one day 
court, while the doctor was king's chaplain in ordioa 
Rochester, thinking to banter him, with a flippant i 
and a low formal bow, accosted liim with, " Doct 
I am your's to my shoe-tie." Barrow perceiving 
drift, returned the salute, ivith, " My lord, I i 
your's to the ground." Rocbesier, on this, improvi 
his blow, quickly returned it, with, " Doctor, I i 
your's to the centre;" whichwasas smartly follow 
up by Barrow, with, " My lord, I am your's 
(he anlipodes," Upon which, Rochester disdain 
to be foiled by a tottat^ q\4 ■((vft^ iil (Emiwi m 
used to call IvWi e5.c\waieA, " "Owtoi. ^ 
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your'8 to the lowest pit of hell;'* upon which 
Barrow, turning upon Ms heel, with a sarcastic smile, 
archly replied, *« There, my lord, I leave you." 

OPIE. 

" I first discovered Opie,*' said Dr. Wolcot, •* in a 
little hovel in the parish of St. Agnes, in Cornwall. 
He was the son of a poor sawyer. I was 6r8t led to. 
notice him by accidentally seeing some little rode 
drawings which he had made, and finding that he 
had a genius that way, I used to give him little paints, 
brushes, money, and at length, finding that he was £w 
youth of promise, I boarded and lodged him in my 
house gratuitously, during which time I instructed 
him in drawing (for I used to draw tolerably myself, 
before my sight became so bad.) Opie soon excelled 
his master, and began to paint portraits in Devonshire, 
at seven shillings and sixpence a head, when he was 
not a little proud of his success.' He further observed, 
' his powers in landscape painting were so great, that, 
had he devoted his mind alone to that study, he 
would have been second only to Wilson. In a short 
time Opie sprung up into notice, and being invited to 
dine at the mansion of a rich country 'squire, I thought 
it right to give him the following advice how to deport 
himself under this distinguished honour; for Opie 
was as rough a cub as ever was turned out from the 
wilderness. I told him, '^ Be sure now not to blow 
your beer before you drink ; do not pick your teeth 
vnth your fork ; and take care not to turn round and 
drink the servant's good health." 

His celebrity having attracted the notice of the 
Royal Family, he was commanded to repair to 
Buckingham house with soqvq qC !di\% Y^s^3Qis<».\ \tK>^ 
cordingly he went, and t\i^ «vi5a^'t^ ^^ '^cafiv. -«^sv^ 
pleased the King moat viaa «b \wwv %X5?a!^ \J«sx^ 
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soon threw a wet blanket over Opie's ardour, 
saying, "Thou art a raw fellow, to let tl 
make such a bar^in with thee ; for do you 
member that I offered to give you as much foi 
out the frame, which is of itself worth two 

more ?" ** D n it, so you did," said O 

will go back to the King, and tell him I ca 
him have the frame at that money ; d n 
will." Upon which he took up his hat, an 
the greatest difficulty to prevent his carrying 
tention into execution. 

REMONSTRATINQ. 

When the lord mayor, aldermen, common 
and livery of the city of London, framed th 
brated remonstrance to George III. on the si 
the violation of the constitution in the case of 
diesex election, the sheriffs and city remen 
were desired to wait upon the king, to know 
majesty would be pleased to receive the sai 
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aod whether the city had ever presented a remon- 
strance to the king before ? Mr. Townshend answered 
with a queation equally pertinent. Did ever a King 
of England before turn a deaf ear to the petitions of 
sixty thousand freeholders^ and his back on those who 
presented thpm ? A message was then brought out 
to them that it was his niajesty*s pleasure that they 
should wait on him next day at St. James's. On at- 
tending there accordingly, they were admitted, after 
waiting about three hours, into the closet, where Mr. 
Sheriff Townshend addressed his majesty in the fol- 
lowing words : 

•'May it please your Majesty, 

** By order of the lord mayor, aldermen, and livery 
of the city of London, in Common^Hall assembled, 
we took the earliest opportunity, as was our duty, to 
wsdt upon your majesty ; but being then prevented 
by one of your majesty's household, who informed us 
that it was your majesty's pleasure to receive us this 
day, we wait on your majesty humbly to know when 
your majesty will please to be attended with a humble 
address, reoaonstrauce, and petition." 

His Majesty was pleased to return the following 
answer : 

*^ As the case is entirely new, I will take time to 
consider it, and transmit you an answer by one of my 
principal secretaries of state." 

On the following evening, the sheriffs received the 
following letter from Lord Weymouth. 

" Gentlemen, " St, Jame^s, March 8. 

" The king commands me to iufocvcv ^<i>x^ vQk^y^jKsa.^^ 
quence of the message vf\\\<i\i ^wl Xixwsag^^^^'st^^ 
|o St. James's, that Vie la aXvi^.^^x^^^^^^'^^^'^'*' 
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plications from any of \na subjects ; liut an tfa 
citse of Btldress, remontlraDL-e, aod petitio 
entirely new, 1 am cummanded to enquire i 
what manner it is avthentioaied, and what t1 
of the assembly ivaa in which this measure \i 
ed ? When you furniah me \vith answers 
questiona, I Ehall signify to you hie majesty 

" I nm, gcnilemen, your most obedient an 
serTant. " Wbyi 

" SberiSHs of London." 

lutes after twel?e, 

The remetnbra: 

la the lord in w^t 

ere attendiug his 

pleasure, and that they reqaired an audienc 

after, the two secretaries of state, Lord Roc] 

Lord Weymouth, t-ame to the sheriffs, and Li 

moulh asked them " Whether they had rec 

letter, which (vaa written by his inajeaty'a or 

Shfriju. " We have." 

Lord Wet/ntouth. " Hia majcsly desirea 

whether you come in consequence of that l 

whether you come on any fresh husinessJ" 

Sheriffs. " We come in conseijuenee of thi 

Lord Wei/niotilli. " Would it not be raoi 

to send an answer in writing through ine ?" 

Sheriff/. " We act ministerially us sheriff 

don I we have a right to an audience, and car 

municate to any other person than the king, 

ject of our message." 

Lord Wet/'noutli. " I do not dispute youi 

an audience; but wo\i\Jl'\Vi\Qt\it'u¥V\.i'.i aad 

curate to give your locssaiic^o me.rawri.'ii 

Sheriff*. " WcVinoNH ^\vftN*.Wc laitou 
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the citizens' right to apply immediately to the king, 
and not to a tMrd person ; and we do not mean that 
any of their rights and privileges shall be betrayed by 
our means." 

The secretaries then withdrew, but after some time 
returned, when Lord Weymouth said, " His majesty 
understanding that you come ministerially authorized 
with a message from the city of London, will see you 
as soon as the levee is over." 

As soon as the levee was over, the sheriffs were in- 
troduced into the king's closet. The king did not as 
usual receive them alone, but Lords Gower, Rochford, 
and Weymouth were present. Mr. Sheriff To wnshend 
addressed his majesty in these words : 

** May it please tour Majesty, 

*' When we last had the honour to appear before 
you, your majesty was graciously pleased to promise 
an answer by one of your majesty's principal secreta- 
ries of state ; but we had yesterday questions proposed 
to us by Lord Weymouth. In answer to which, we 
beg humbly to inform your majesty, that the applica- 
tion which we make to your majesty, we make as she- 
riffs of the city of London, by the direction of the 
livery, in Common-Hall legally assembled. The ad- 
dress, remonstrance, and petition, to be presented to 
your majesty by their chief magistrate, is the act of 
the citizens of London, in their greatest court, and is 
ordered by them to be properly authenticated as their 
act.'* 

His majesty shortly replied, 

" I will consider of the answer you have given me." 

It was afterwards seriously debaied in oounclli ^\!^<b- 
ther or no the magistrates oi l»^Mv\ftXi ^wJ^A^Nifc ''^ 
mined to an audience •, bulit w^ Vcl^^ «A.^55^%: 
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expedient to jieii! the point; and Lord Weynont'^ 
wrote a letter to tlie sheriOs, appointing a day for th^ 
king's receiving the remonstrance. The lord ina;or> 
at^companied by several of tlie aldermen, the sherifT^ 
one hundred aiirl fifty-three of the common coundl, ^ 
committee of the livery, the coinnion aerjeant, r^^ 
inembrancer, and other cily officers, accordingly re- 
paired in great stale to St. Jarnes's, and were received 
by his majetty seated on the llirone. The iddreas, 
reiDOQStrance, and petition, baving- been read, hia ma- 
jealy was pleased to read the following answer : 

" 1 shall always be ready to receive the requests 
and to listen lo the com^laiou of my subjects ; hut it 
gives me great concern to find tUataoy of them should 
have been so far misled, as to offer me an address and 
remonstrance, the contents of which I cannot hut con- 
sider disrespectful to me, injnriousto parliament, and 
irreconcil cable in the principles of the constitution. 

" i have ever made the law of the land the rule of 
my conduct, esteeming it my chiefest glory to reign 
over a free people. With this view, 1 hare always 
been careful, as well to execute faithfully the trust 
reposed in me, as (o avoid even the appearance of in- 
vadin;; any of those powers which the constitntioa has 
placed in my hands. It is only liy persevering in such 
a conduct, that 1 can either discharge my own duty, 
or secure to rny subjects the ftee enjoyment of those 
rights which my family were called to defend ; and 
while I act upon these principles, i shall have a right 
to expect, and I am contident I shall continue to receive 
the steady and affectionate support of my people." 

7Vie Jord mayor (Beckford) replied, that as cliief 
in%i'slrate of London, anA a.\*o oat dl'via xe^teaenta- 
UVcs in parliament, he cotvsi4ete4 \tt\osK\l »fc \*«, wx- 
rant, and that he had done uo mw'^ x>>)Mi^iafe&-^. 
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The lord mftyor and the rest of the deputation then 
kissed the king's hand and retired. 

The censure which the king passed on the remon- 
strance, was afterwards fortified by approving ad- 
dresses from both Houses of Parliament, carried by 
unusually large majorities ; but the city, nothing 
daunted, resolved on presenting a second remonstrance, 
couched in still more energetic terms. " Your ma- 
jesty,'' said they, ** cannot disapprove that we here 
assert the clearest principles of the constitution, 
against the insidious attempt of evil councellors, to 
perplex, confound, and shake them. We are deter- 
mined to abide by those rights and liberties which our 
forefathers bravely vindicated at the ever memorable 
revolution, and which their sons will ever resolutely 
defend. We, therefore, now renew at the foot of tlie 
throne, our claim to the indispensable right Of the 
subject; a full, free, and unmutilated parliament, 
legally chosen in all its members ; a right which this 
House of Commons have manifestly violated, depriv- 
ing at their will and pleasure, the county of Middlesex 
of one of its legal representa'tives, and arbitrarily no- 
minating as a knight of the shire, a person not elected 
by a majority of the freeholders. As the only con- 
stitutional means of reparation now left for the injured 
electors of Great Britain,- we implore with the most 
argent supplications, the dissolution of this present 
parliament, the removal of evil ministers, and the total 
extinction of that fatal influence which has caused such 
national discontent." 

(Vhen this second remonstrance was presented to 
the king, by the lord mayor, aldermen, &c. his majesty, 
seated on the throne, read the following answer : 

'' I should have been w«tt>aB%XQ VX^R. v^si^^'^^^^ ^^^ 



as to mycelf, if I had not expressed my dial; 
at the latG address. 

" JHy senljmeais on thai subject coatinue 
mti I ^ould ill deserve to be considered as 
of my people, if I could suffer myself to be 
upon 10 make aueh an uae of my prero^ 
cannot but think iocousisteat with the int 
daugerous to the cooatitutJuo of the kingdoi 

The lord mayor (Beckford) then made the 
unpremeditated, hut nohk reply : 

" Most gbacious Sovereign, 

" Will your majesty be pleased so far 
scend, m to permit the mayor of your lo; 
LuatloD, to declare in your royal preEeoce, 
of hU fellow citizens, bow much the bare 
sion of your m^esty's displeasure would a 
affect their minds t the declaration of that d; 
has already lilled them with inexpressible on 
ivith the deepest affliction. Permit me, dirt 
your majesty, that your majesty has not, i 
dominioEis, any subjccls more faithful, mo 
or more affectionate to your majesty's pers 
mily, or more ready to sacrifice their lives an 
ill the inuiotenaDee of ibu true honour and 
your croivD. 

■* We do, tlierefore, with tbe greatest hui 
Bubinissiou, most enrneslly supplicate youi 
that you will not dismiss us from your prese 
o>it expressing B more favourable opiiiioi 
faithful citiiBus, and without some comforl 
some prospect at least of redress. 

" Permit tne, sire, twttiev ls> olisetve, tha 

Hk already dared, ot sWVi Vwe-vAiftt c^vi 

"nsinualiona a.n4 s>a5,%cs,\;\o\i^, \,i -^ 
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majesty's affections from your loyal subjects in geue- 
raly and from the city of London in particular, and to 
withdraw your confidence in, and regard for, your 
people^ is an enemy to your majesty's person and fa- 
mily, a violator of the public peace, and a betrayer of 
our happy constitution, as it was established at the 
glorious revolution." 

The lord mayor waited nearly a minute for a reply 
— for some "more favourable opinion," but none was 
given. The humility, and the serious firmness, with 
which the venerable magistrate uttered these words, 
filled the whole court with admiration and confusion. 
They saw among the indignant citizens before them, 
very different countenances than they had expected, 
from a description by Lord Pomfret, who was pleased 
to declare in the House of Lords, that " however 
swaggering and impudent the behaviour of the low 
citizens might be on their own dunghill, when they 
came into the royal presence, their heads hung down 
like bulrushes, and they blinked with their eyes like 
owls in the sunshine." 

The conduct of the lord mayor on this occasion, 
received, as it justly merited, the thanks of his fellow 
citizens. His reply was ordered to be inserted in the 
city books ; and afterwards at his death, on a monu- 
ment erected in the Guildhall to his memory. 

When it is recollected, that the cause for which the 
city of London thus boldly contended in these re- 
monstrances, was that which triumphed at last in 
spite of the united efforts of the court, the ministry, 
and the parliament, and has since been solemnly and 
universally recognized as the cause of the constitution, 
and of liberty, it is impossible to ?l^\^t^<i\^V&\^^>s£v^^^ 
the national importance oi l\ie wsrAxvcX ^\M^ ^^ 
pursued. We may well a^^ >V\X\i 3\m»»&» ^^o»^ 
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noble spirit of the metropolis, is the life-blood of the 
state collected at the heart ; from that point it drcn- I 
lates with health and vigour through e?ery artery of 
the constitution ;" or with Wilkes, the hero of the 
contest, that " English history does not give a stronger 
instance of the uprightness of our countrymen, nor an 
example of any body of men more untainted by cor- 
ruption, more uninfluenced by every consideration of 
fear or interest, and more calm, yet determined in i 
great cause." 

HOW TO LIVE. 

In tlie year 1695, a Piedmontese, who styled him* 
self Count Caraffift, came to Vienna, and privately 
waited on the pproe minister, pretending he was sent 
by the Duke of Savoy on a very importanr affair, 
which they two were to negodate without the privacy 
of the French court. At the same time he produced 
his credentials, in which the duke's seal and signature 
were exactly imitated. He met with a very favour- 
able reception, and, without affecting any privacy, 
took upon him the title of Envoy extraordinary from 
the Court of Savoy. He had several conferences 
with the imperial council, and made so great a figure 
in the most distinguished assemblies, that once at a 
private concert at court, the captain of the guard deny- 
ing him admittance, he demanded satisfaction in his 
master's name, and the officer was obliged to ask his 
pardon. His 6r3t care was to ingratiate himself with 
the Jesuits, who, at that time, bore a great sway at 
court ; and in order to this, he went to visit their 
churcli, which remaining unfinished, as they pretended 
from the low circumstances of the society, he asked 
t&ew, bow much would cotni^VeV.^ \X.. Kw fis^&ssv^kANft 
the amount of two thousiind \o>u^ ^'^x^ ^^^^ 
before bim, Caraffa assured X.V.em oi W co.^x«x ^ 
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tachment to their order ; that he had gladly embraced 
such a public opportunity of shewing his esteem for 
them, and that they might immediately proceed to 
fimshing their church. In consequence of his pro- 
mise, he sent, that very day, the two thousand louis 
d'ors, at which sum the charge had been computed. 
He was very sensible that tlus was a part he could 
not act long without being detected; and that this 
piece of generosity might not be at his own expense, 
he invited a great number of ladies of the first rank 
to supper and a ball. Every one of the guests had 
promised to be there ; but he complained to them all 
of the ill-returns made to his civilities, adding, that he 
had been often disappointed, as the ladies made no 
scruple of breaking their words on such occasions, 
and, in a jocular way, insisted on a pledge from every 
lady for their appearance at the time appointed'. 
One gave him a ring, another a pearl necklace, a 
third a pair of ear-rings, a fourth a gold watch, and 
several such trinkets, to the amount of twelve thou- 
sand dollars. On the evening appointed, not one of 
the guests was missing ; but it may easily be conceiv- 
ed what a damp it struck upon the whole assembly, 
when it was at last found, that the gay Piedmontese 
was a sharper, and had disappeared. Nor had the 
Jesuits any great reason to applaud themselves on 
the success of their dissimulation ; for, a few days 
before his departure, the pretended count, putting on 
an air of deep concern, placed himself in the way of 
the emperor's confessor, who enquired into the cause 
of his apparent melancholy. He intrusted him \^th 
an important secret, that he was ahon oi \SiOW«^ ^^ "' 
juncture when eight shousaud \inii&4\?oT% nn^x^ Vov^ 
diately wanted fat his nmsteea ttff^m, to \>«^ ^^ 
bated at Ae imperial eonrt 'Die 3e%xv\X.^. ^^ ^" 
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large a donalioD, immediately funusheil hia 
Bum he ivanCed, and, with tbis aeqnigitioi 
ladies' pledges, he thouifht lie bad carried 
for enough, and very prudently tvithdrew fro 



Bubb Doddingion was very lethargic. 
aileep, one day, after dinner, with Sir Riebai 
and Lord Cobham, the latter reproaelied D 
nith his droivsiuess. Doddington denied hi 
asleep ; and to prove lie had not, offered to 
Lord Cobhani had been saying. Oobham i 
hitn to do so. Doddingion repeated a e 
Lord Cobham owned he bad been telling it. 
said DoddingtoD, " and yet 1 did not hear 
it; but I went to sleep, because I knew I 
thit time of day you would tell that ttory.'- 



A physician calling one day ou a gentl 

had been severely afflicted with the gout, foi 
surprise, the disease gone, and the patient r 
his recovery over a bottle of wine. " Cc 
doctor," exclaiuicd the valetudinarian, " yc 
in time to taste ihh bottle of Madeira; it 
of a pipe that haa just been broached." 
plied the doctor, ' these pipes of Madeira 
do ; llieyare the cause of all yoursuffcriiu;.' 
then," rejoined (be gay incurable, " fill up ' 
' ■' -' e have found out the cause. 
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